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preface- 



It may be necessary, in presenting this worli 
to the public, to preface it with a few sen<7 
tences explanatory of its object, of the na» 
ture of its materials, and of the principlea 
upon which it has been composed. 

With r^;ard to the first of these mattei% 
the author may state, that, as in the similar 
case of his << History of the Rebellion in 
1745," he has here endeavoured rather to 
present a view or portraiture of the external 
circumstances of the period embraced, by 
which he niight hope to interest the imagi- 
nations of ordinary readers, than to produce 
a ^* History'' of the Intimate description, 
which should appeal only to the moral, fan 
Qulties of the select few. The Great Civil 
War, which forms thd subject of the work, 
although more remote from the memories 
and sympathies of the present generation 



8 PREFACE. 

than the Insarrection of 1745, is a portion 
of our national story only inferior in interest 
to that most exciting and romantic aflhir; 
and it was suggested to him, by the snccess 
which seemed to attend his first attempt, 
that if he could possibly give the present 
narrative in a «tyleof as minute detail, and 
gemmed with as many circumstances of in- 
terest, he might produce a work which would 
he honoured with a proportionate degree of 
approbation. On this account, he will be 
found, in the following pages, to have intro* 
dnced a great number of anecdotes and traits 
of the period, such as are generally rejected 
by modem writers from motives of taste, 
but which are nevertheless, in his estima- 
tion, the very proper materials of history; 
the things, to wit, which, as they relate to 
human nature, its actions, its emotions, and 
its sufferings, con never fiul, so long as that 
nature endures, to awaken the chords and 
raise the tides of the human heart. 
' The materials out of which he has form- 
ed the work, have been chiefly derived from 
the familiar contemporary chroniclers of the 
time ; from the confessions of men who aet-^ 
ed in public affairs themselves, or the re^ 
ports of (hose, at least, who witnessed them. 
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It wa& his custom, in writing the boolt» fint 
to aoqiiaint. himself with the general tone 
aad;oatline of a period, by a perusal of the 
best modem histories ; then to dive into the 
fountains from whidi these works were, 
drawn; to compare the one with the other ;« 
to fi>rm his own opinion and make his own* 
selection of materials ; to commit tiie whol^ 
lo memorjr ; and, finally, to write it Qfl^c«r«» 
rmie cahmot in the most lively style of kuu; 
gB^|[e which the subject permitted : ai^d sa 
on^^by successive stages, to the end^ As it 
will be found, by, a glance at his quotations* 
tbatu great proportion of the whole matter 
has been derived from the very curious and 
extenrive. collection of manuscripts preserr 
rad in Ihe Adi^ocates' Library — ^manuscripts 
wjiidi have never yet beeii printed, and 
even up to tiiis day very littie poached — ^he 
hopes to be allowed some <aredit for the rsr 
fH>ndite nature of a great portion of his iur 
telligence* 

With regard to the political and religious 
tone of the work, he can only stele tbal» 
wium he .b^gan. to write, he entertained a 
solemn intention to treat both sides with 
eandoor and liberalily* It was his wisb^ 
. wliile he did not pemut his mind to be af- 
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fiseted by the slightest religious partialities, 
to write in a strain of philanthropy rather 
llian of party — ^to report the feelings and 
passions of iM bodies of men, and not to vin- 
dicate those of anyone exelttsirely* Throogh- 
<mt the whole first half of the work, he sue- 
<ieeded in maintaining this laudable inten* 
tion ; and he would have been happy, though 
only for the sake of uniformity, had he beea 
aUe to carry it through the latter moiiety': 
also. There, however, it was absolutely im- 
possible. So long as the popular party had^ 
any thing to complain of, or any thing to 
Iseek ; so long as it was composed of a xe^ 
apeetable portion of the nation, and charac- 
tmised by purity of motives and magnani-* 
tnity of conduct ; it was easy to treat it with 
I'espect. When at leqgth, however, it de- 
generated into the mob-bom representativea 
of a mob, and became possessed of that very 
l^ower which it had formerly complained of 
in the king ; when it resolved itself into an 
oligarchy of mingled demagogues and fana- 
tics, and the people sunk beneadi it into 
misery ten times greater than what they:^ 
had shed so much blood to avoid ; he must 
confess that he found himself called upon 
both by good sense and good feeling to give 
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his countenance almost exclusively to the 
royal cause, which was then purified by its 
misfortunes, ennobled by the deeds of, its 
supporters, and rendered respectable by the 
accession of those very names which had at 
first gilded the rude cause of the populace. 
In this matter, indeed, he believes he has 
been actuated precisely by the motives which 
induced his hero Montrose, and other sound 
Covenanters, to desert to the king's stand* 
ard; the necessity which arose at a certain 
period of the civil war, to protect the limits 
of the constitution, and the rights of the va- 
rious orders of society, firom the military 
and clerical usurpers, who, under the pre- 
text of liberty and religion, were supported 
by the misg^ded multitude in their attempts 
to revolulioniase both* 

He finds it only necessary to remark in 
conclusion, that the title of these Violnmes 
has been selected with no reference to the 
technicalities of party, but simply with a 
view to the convenience, and in deference 
to the judgment, of his publishers. 

48, North Haitoveb Street, 
EdMurghy SefU 18, 182& 
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- ^< She would cry out mnider, and distulb Afi wBby 
lldghbOuiliddd ; and when John came riinning 
down stain to inquire what the matter was. No* 
thing, forsooth, only her maid had stuck a pin 
wrong in her gown.** 

AaBUTSNeT's HiHory of John Bull, 



HISTOBY 

or THE 

R^BBL^IONS IN SCDTLAKD, 

FKOM 
lim TILL 1660. 

CUAPTER I, 

INTRODUCTORY. 

' Why may we not presume that God doth erm ettD ftr radi 
«0e» or aMeiMion, at tha «sy oondOtioB of fliiB«i dolh inato 

•Whsk the period «m?Bd ia Eoglaad to tho Oft- 
^MiBowtaan of tlie Roman CalhaUc iUth (1534), 
dio giMMl diange woo oAcfeod at $fae instigBdoDy 
«Bd under tho diracfion, of a posrerfid «0Y^iraign; 
-Olid tkiogBy ivMKiediatelf after, tetded down into a 
model of Fh>testantisiDy which, retaining m«di 
thai WIS good, JDejedcd moat of what was bad m 
aha aneient tyvtem. Uoibrtmiaftdyfertheaepoae 
^ bath kiogdoms, the Scofttiah Catholic Chwiiii 
WM lefamed aader diiSBraiit cneunataacea, and 
wJlkinny^iEeraatiBaBlta. Theaowopinionadid 
Ml j(rfM«dly atadi Ikal remote aaotiMi ol the 
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island, till twenty years after they had taken root 
in England ; and at the battle of Pinkie, fought in 
1547, one of the war-cries of the Scottish soldiery 
was, " Down with the heretic English !" When 
at length, about the year 155B, ^he feeble regency 
of a female^^ by whtch^ Scotland Vas then govern- 
ed^ could no longer preyenl the admission of the 
new doctrines, the people, instead of being con- 
verted to the mild prine^l^ of Luther, iike their 
brethren m England, were wrested, all at once, 
from the extreme of Cathcj^c zeal to that of the 
principles of Calrin, a Genevese reformer who 
had sprung up in'ihe ineanti]iie,«nd who, less dis- 
posed than Luther to compromise with the Ro- 
mish Church, had depriyed religious worship of 
every external ornament, and propagated a creed 
which appealed only to the und^erstanding. Un- 
der the care of the celebrated 'John Knox, a dis- 
ciple of Calvin, and one calculated, by the stem* 
^ness of his nature and the energy of his talents, 
to.give full forc^ to the tenets of his master, a sys- 
tem < of worship was introduced into Scotland^ 
which, because it denied the apostolical charactei^ 
of bishops, and professed a parity of ecclesiastical 
«nk, was distinguished by the epithet ofRiesKy- 
.terian.' This existed, with various trivhil modifi» 
4:ati«i8, during the successive reigns of Mary taxi. 
; James, till the latter, in 1608, ascended the threne 
.of Englandi and became the sovereign of both kiiig;- 



Dnrittg the whole of James's veign as Kin^ of 
Scotland, he had been engaged in perpetual broite 
with the Presbyterian clergy. Obliged, Ottone 
.hand, to temporize widi the Calliolics, who «till 
formed a powerfisl body, and Widi some of wfaotfi 
ho iraa oin terms of pdrsbnal^Mefiddlttp, he^was 



jfoq/mei^^ 09 Ibe other, to tbe ind^tion with 
mmk tho pi^oBiimHit deigy beheld hia ^mi" 
iectm. They perceired, thiit» in the proepei^ of 
g^TQUUHg JS^aod, lie h^d secsr^y pusep^red faim- 
9eU> spo(#fi4i^t<uq^i|kg Ims piioteQ^tion^ of a eoor 
^ffwy 4ip|M)(Niti(i^ to deduce iu favc^of th^ £piaf 
^op«][ cbweh- They could iiot di^gnjse |rQm tbem^p 
miye^ ih»^ their ackno wjiedgvae]^ of no other »Mt 
perior tl^^us Civnai^ wm olimwm ^ ft kujig) 
irhoM 9Ptif>»fi vpo9 8|i|geot9 ^ ^v^^ment wec^ 
Hvellfaiow^toliehis^. WJba|i JW &n^<^n^ 
With fear t^ey i^fprehended iv;i^ froc^om; 99v^ 
ap lib^ ifkips of ih^ own ch^riiptery i|8 n^ai^tevf 
cjf thu Suprep^ Bemg^ led Iti^p to hai^ £ule ve* 
^ect ^ oth^r 4M9i9titated aH^iopti^, they did 
agt w^pte to c^Pitepd wilih Jfcmefb in the ^ocit 

lU^q^lmyaiid^YiQP to i&Teig^ t^gi^^lhk pol^ji^ 
tohisftp^u 

The dMffieleristic g^qd 9a^9 of ^im^ pre* 
veiitod hua Icom taldag ^«ph ^vei^ mea^urea with 
b^.«tafy»«9 might havo tn^aies^pi^ted froui one 
9^ ia^piied with nolion^ of arhitrary government. 
]i i» mManMed hy fC«d4firwopd>^ the mi|»ate chronL- 
der of |Jb.S<Hi^tti4i,du«rc^ ^twt flP oae pccanoD, 
when he wa^ i^g^ged ^i hi^h di^pi^te with a com- 
mttoe pf tbo^d^rgK* Andrew fifol¥i(le» the most 
ifiiff «f ^hfBJr mnnh^y aeized ii^ majesty by th^ 
aki^e>4md»4^dri$^g him aa ^* Qod's silly vaa^ 
Ml" aMoned, in a fre? 4ml olofjoon^ Ji^rangae^ 
th»diwah'«ind()]^o<lNioeofhisaiithority. James, 
iaatead <tf leseating thi^ unceremonipns.ccmdnct^ 
is .said by the ivl^i^rian to have de^pended from 
^ paa^on in whieh he h^ previously been, fmd 
to luve ^.dimitted thorn pleasantly/' with a sooth- 
ing mwim. Theiie jM^ms, mdoeds to b»ve been 
a2 
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« preyaifing feelbg df kindness between this mo^ 
narch end his subjects, which pfrevented both alike 
from ever conceiving deep and ireconcilabie oA> 
fence against each other. His person'was on on6 
t>cca8ion so monstrously insnlted in a riot at the 
council-house of Edinburgh (December 17, 1596)^ 
that he did not take the town again into favour 
for three months. When he at length relented, hd 
went to that very coundl-house, and drank the 
healths of i^ the magistrates, << calling them hw 
gossops."^ James seems to have been one of 
^ose- persons, who, notwithstanding a high l^eo^i 
retic pride, can often descend to the most humKi 
Hating fetoiliarity with their inferiors. As a m0* 
narch, by a similar anomalousnese of dieraoter^ 
be pitched his prerogative at the highest poesible 
tone, but was constantly playing under it ; and it 
would, perhaps, be quite possible for tfae« sovereign 
of a f^e constitutional state to act in a more aiv* 
bitrary manner than this amiable despot. 

A most curious and amusing aneodoti, iliu^ra- 
ttve of the strange disputes which James eoncb* 
scended, or was obliged, to hold upon temperel 
matters with his clergy, has been preserved in att 
Episcopalian publication of the succeeding 1ige^ 
^ The Burden of Issachar," to wit, written iii 
1646^ by Maxwell, Bishop of Roes. « It is to 
tills day remembered," says this audior, ^ ifaaft 
when Master Robert Bruce came frdm his visita'^ 
tion in the west or south, returning to Edidburgh^ 
and entering by the Canongate, King James, loc4£«i 
ing out at his window in ^e Palace of Holyrood** 
house, with indignation,' ^hich extorted from him 
nn oath,) said, < Master Kobert Brace, I am surei 
intends to be king, and dechire himself bear to 
Kiiig Robert de Bnice !' Atuiother.tiiiie, wif^ 
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ing to recaH the three banished lords, Angns^ 
Itoitly^ and Errol, James attempted to gain the 
consent of Master Robert, who possessed more 
power in Edinbvr^, through his command of con^ 
sciences, than the sovereign himself. Being nsfaer- 
«d into ^e king^s bedchamber, James opened unto 
him bis views upon the English crown, and bis 
fears lest the Papists in Scotland, of whom these 
Ibrds were the chief, should contrire to join with 
4heir brethren, in England, and raise obstacles to 
Ins racoession. He continued, * Do you not think 
it fit. Master Robert, that I give them a pardon, 
fwtore»tiiem to their honour and lands, and by 
donig so gain them, that thus I may saye ^e ef- 
ittnon of Christian blood ?' To this demand, so 
l^usly made, the answer was, * Sir, you may par* 
don Angus and ArroU, and recall ^em ; but it is 
mot fit, nor will you erer obtain my consent, to 
fardoii or recall Huntly/ To this the most gra. 
cioos long sweetly replied, * Master Robert, it 
were better for me to pardon and recall him, and 
not the odier two, than the other two without 
Inm; first, beeanse you know he hath a greats 
command, and is more powerful than them both ; 
Moondly, yon know I am more assured of his af- 
fection to me, for he hath married my n^ar and 
dear kinswoman, the Duke of Lennox his sister/ 
His re^nder was, < Sir, I cannot agree to it.* 
The kmg, desiring him to consido' i^ dismissed 
Un ; but, when sent for once more, Master Ro« 
bert still continued inexorable : * I agree with al( 
my heart,' said he, * that yon recall Angus and 
ArroU ; bvt for Huntly, it cannot be.' The king 
resumed, and repeated his reasons before men-& 
tioned, and added some more. But he obstinately 
opposed and cofitora4Jffited it. All do know, who 
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JoBK^w any ikmg of these ttnea, timt Aagw wad 
AktM were as bigok Faplali, if not nore» tiiaa 
Hvntljr : lliere was no diffefenee in relfafion s the 
tmth is, Mwter Rotot wu a lof»r of tbe Eaii el 
AxgflBf wbo lofod BOt mvcb Ihe Earl of Hmiliy i 
this was tbe spirit inspkedliim> as kaeeinet^ King 
James desired his reasons; he gave Bone, hat 
apeloefliiajestieaUf. Then the IdiigtoUhinilowB^ 
0^Ht^* Master Rdbert» I have told yra my ]mnw 
pose : yon see how neariy and deaiiy it eaneena^ 
eth me : I have given yon my leasons hr my se* 
jMrlutions : yen gi«« me j'oar opinifln^ but yon 
otroBgthen it not with reasons. Whensfiare, I will 
hold my own oBSoktHNa, and do as I firat epokoto 
yen.' To the which, widi €fariatiaii and anfajeet* 
like aevorenoe, Bmce retwaed this nfdyy ^ WeU^ 
air^ yon may do as yon list ; bnt chase ycNi, yon shall 
not hafeemeandlhe Ead of Hwitly both for ye«.' 
Jndge by this, in what case monaadiy ia in i 
a goremment ; for that this b tmth, I am 4 
assured of as moral oertianty can asanre any i 
of. moml imth, which wkh his own «an he hath 
fiot heaid ; and yet this mauiwia bat minisler of 
Sdinbnrgh/'s 

Before his aecession to the Eng^h thron e , 
(1596> James had diTolged his reaaons fir pae> 
mrring Episoopacy to Pmsbytery, In the bode of 
bstraction entMed ** Baailioon Dors%" winch he 
jprefiBssed to wiate for the use of his son* <^ A 
parity among miniaters," he these haoadiy says^ 
« cannot agree with a monavchy. Without ^lashepa, 
the three Estates of Parlianfent cannot be esia*^ 
Uished. TheP^resbyteriandeigyseektoestafaliali 
a demoenacy in the land ; at least it is likely that^ 
by showing an example of eccleeiaatical govern-, 
meat npon that footing, th^ may dcav me dvil 
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igwenfmeiA Id the s&md parity. !^o man,*^ he 
ftmfkmkMf »dds, .« k to bd halei more of ^ 
iUiig tbaa a poad pnntan." 

• He cMvered hia aentunettta legaifding Pfeabyi 
•tery altll more bioMUfy and in mudi more •anni^ 
dng^ latig«age» dofing a ooafeTeBee wbieh he held 
•^& an' Ei^gilish puritan of the, name oi Reynoida^ 
'miber he weat to Enghuid << A Scotdi^ Preafay*- 
^affie," heexolumedonllHtt oceesiony <<agieeth ai6 
'vprilwitkamona^hyaBGodwithtbedefli. Were 
anch a system established, then Jack imd Tos^y 
qHid'^Wlil'««nd Diek^ Wo«dd meet, and at their 
-fileaaares ^woBot^ me, my covneils, and all my pro- 
'^eedingfl^ Will would stmd np luotd aay, It ransl 
4>e tfana : Then Dick would reply, and say. Nay, 
marry, bat we wilF have it thus. No, no. L& Roy 
rs'«fisera : stay, I pmy yon, for «ne seven' yean^ 

iw f o ra you demand that of me: and if yoir theil 
>iind me pnrsey nnd fat, and my wind-pipe «lui£e^ 
<i will pa^Mtpa hearken to yon : for, let that go^ 
rVwnment be' onee vp, I am sore I shall be kept in 
iiKeaJth ; then we shall all of ns haye woik enongft 
i^^botb onr hands foil. Bnty Reynolds^ till yo«i 
.find that I grew lasy> let that alone." ^ 

The accession of power and patronage which 
ka gained with tiie Ei^lish crown, enaUed him at 
•lengdi to pat hia longncherished designs, with re- 
^gard to theSeoHish Chorch, into a train for exe- 
cntion. In 1606, he filled the twelve bishoprics, 
' and bestowed upon eadi of their occupants n vote 

• an- parlianienti and a- considerable portion of ihek 
. erigiaal reyennes. In 161 1, one of these was en- 
'dewed by an English bishop with the <Mrdinati0n, 
. whidi ia eooaMered by that choreh so neeeaaary 
I to the ehamcter and office of a elei^yman ; and an 
'«tlempt,'4boiii|^oB^ a pffftudfyauoeesafBl «iM^» 
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was immediately inade tn ^^'^ ^ inferior 

wero in .the utmost degree iieveltiflf to tbe gimit 
bsillc 0f tb0 p«eple^ end eapiicially to Ae d«^- 
meii; ^nor wjis it wiihoiw^gnM diffiodly idwt^ii^- 
lmiefttwassiidwsedtQiMiictioadiem. ButJwafli 
had bee9lD^ at <wib9 «oi foRimidiihle and ao opnleat 
hjr Im pew digmtlasy thatr he waa aUe to ovtvporar 
Ae eppo^ition of all the inAaentU daaaaa of th* 
^p p fuinn ni tyf bj wodds^ eiljber iy«ii their feara or 
lyppn their aFadea* 

Bi^f tp tbia peiiody «id alaioat «r«r aiace the 
Reformation, the dargylvid been so aweh aeeat- 
pairn^ to have.aomelbiiig like • abadow etf efmh 
0(^nmk«paoAg them, that they were not akiva- 
^ to the yery bat degcee^ by the loinNHusluHi 
of bisbpiia ia » bodily or tangiUe fonn. One 
ibheie was, indeed, who, on hea»og the.> apemami 
^reaaons which w^e aUfi|[ed for die etnstence of 
im ISpiacopal heni^b ia parliameaitv eoiMi not hel|p 
ii^rying ont in the Gealeral^4a8embl.y9 ^ Boik, hnak, 
hmk him> an bonniiy aa ye «in« and bring him in 
m fairly aa yo will, we still aee him weel eneoeh 
«— we discern the heroa of bia mitiw r'-rHOMaaiag, 
tpiohably, that, howey^ gpande and kmoeent Bt^ia- 
jQi^iaof might look, it wa% aftar aU, bait nA 
finery* Some othara nemonatmted in anch wie« 
1^ terma against the royal wiU» that Jamea nna 
,c^lj0ed to p«t. them in priaon* 

Iliera waa one indindnal who took a very anm- 
eing way ipf ^(pressing hia antipathy to the aaoa- 
aure. ThU was Mr William .Kow» mimsler •^ 
Steaitbmi^o^ in Fife. One of Jamtas'a st^ in ^ 
pagraaa of tbe afiur waa to intaadnee ofieiala, 
i:a]]ed ^m0a»l m^dmitQg^j^ pmbffiftmf npim 
v^v^ lb» biib<^nic^t di^imd for dm maana id 
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licqtliHiigf- $0A: {tt^tortitig ttn Mfend^ttcy over tibfe 
tditts:)r. It lltnHIng be^ f^ported tK&t Mt Row 
^rteiKfcd t# {uteach Agltilist eonaMitt mondehitcin^ 
at tbfei Opelj^g oF lb« G^m^ti Ass^nibTy vrMcft 
1MM to sbAiStioli Ibeifl,' Lord Scoon, tin) kiiigfA 
ooMltiissioiitfri s<nit ft M«Mig« to iidbrm hha; iibtet 
Uh»ptmiimd^ tti«tttioii tMwol^ff ^^eonstaiit 
modfftnu^' te tlMi entitle of tki^ ilermoii, tb^ iguftrdk 
bteftld be «Mter«d to ^elmr^ tto or twelre cttli- 
^iietllis at liltti^ iiiid tlmt With such t€ttianty 6f diih 
^t tlo glPtafe^r IKBttA«r of t!i« MlM fthotdd ril^ 
«qioll bin ittNl0« Listed of being irpfpdled by tliC» 
tbroAt, Row begm bis sermon llirith A tirade upon 
<3te ¥iee of . glttttony, to* wbldi be khew Lord 
^fieooii to be moiiMroiMily Addicted ; Imd tmtb Wto 
Ibo force <if bia eldqctence, tiiAt tbe commtilrisioiie^ 
Wtti obliged to bold down bis^hend, «iid ce^er bfe 
jiice witb bk hm^ bi order to c4)iieee! bi$ gttii^ 
^ eosfMifti Tbe pretieber proceeded to %hoMi^, 
iik% iStiem ebeidd be no ctmstant mddemtolnB ik 
Uke dnixdl f b^t^ khowitlg tblit Lord 8cooii Was 
jgHoitttt ef La«»i, be Jtldgcd it expediekit to etu 
prete ^ ofibnsive Words m tbet ktigtiiige--«'ii8iAfr 
die pbrei$ei'<< tVentes ed titam/' Tbid lazmdobS 
ei^ttiiiMliit was eueeei^M \ endwb^n tbe toAgtt^ 
geiioa was disniiflsed, tbe Cotaainissioiiet ofify re^ 
maiked to bis friends^ << Howbeit tbe minister ili^ 
isitrt Qpeti my ^otdto^ y^i Ve eee I ebivmed bim 

Jhmm bad ntfW e«td^lished to fif^ieopaliattibnH 
ttf ebttrtcb goYcsnimeM^ tbddgb tbe materhil pkr^ 
of ibe Presbyterbiii System still continued to exist 
inHiMP'tbe^new s^tberities. It was h\h itext dlject 
Id^ialMdliee^ali Bpise^ptiiab IbTn^ of pdblic wor- 
Mpk Fdi* tbe aebie^etiient of this pnrpose, be, fft 
1617, paid A tisit ^Ui litttite kingdom, aiid endea 

6 
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yearedy by perBonalinfliience, to gain over the more 
xigid of the clergy. His efforts were eo far sue* 
cessful, that a General Assembly, held the follow* 
ing year at Perth, sanctioned the introduction of 
£yeportio|isof Episcopalian worship ; (1.) Kneel- 
^ingat the taking of the communion ; (2.) The ad<^ 
ministration, of the communion to sick persons at 
|their own houses ; (3.) Baptism under simSar 
^drcumstances ; (4.) The confirmation of children ; 
^d, (5,) The obseryance of the festiyals of CWist^ 
mas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, and Pente« 
^coste. These forms are known, in the history of the 
Scottish church, as the Fiye Articles of Perth. 
I There can be no doubt that eyery step whicb 
James had hitherto made towards the accomplishr 
ment of his purpose, was only gained by the most 
imfair means. The Assemblies which sanctioned 
)ns preliminary yiews were shamefully packed; 
and eyery successiye measure met with a yiolent 
lirotestation from a large majority of the diurch» 
^e had established an ecclesiastical court, called 
.the High Commission, upon a similar scale of pri* 
yileges with the celebrated court of the same name 
in England ; and before this assembly, which in 
.general was only attended by bishops, eyery ac| 
and symptom of recusancy was sey^ely scrutini^ 



. Yet, whatever might be James's selfish motiye 
in these innoyations, it must be owned that they 
also comprised the patriotic object of facilitating 
A union between the two countries. An uttempl 
had been made, immediately after his accession to 
the crown of England, to bring about a unkm ; 
but the negotiations were broken off on account 
of the irreconcilable differences which existed be* 
tween the religion «n4 laws of tlie two kingdom^. 
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To eoiiv«rt Scotla&dy the smaller country, to the 
same professed religion with England, was there- 
fore judged an indwpensable preparative for the 
proposed measure. And, jud^g the question in 
« merely political point of view, it must really 
<be owned, that, if that conversion could have been 
•achieved without using improper means, it woidd 
liave added greatly to the temporal advantage of 
the Scottish nation. It will scarcely be asserted^ 
in this liberal age, that either form of religion 
possesses any superiority ova: the other in a spi- 
ritual sense ; and, in now judging of the case, it 
can only be regretted that the measures which the 
king took for the attainment of his object were so 
jDUch opposed to the genius of the nation, so pre- 
cipitate, and so directly violative, both of former 
obligations, and of the spirit of public liberty. 
. In the year 1621, wnen the Vive Articles of 
Perth came to be ratified by parliament, some cir- 
cumstances took place, whidi proved in an un- 
equivocal manner the aversion of the public to 
their reception. On the Sunday before the meet- 
lag of that assembly (July 22), a country clei^- 
man preached in the Greyfmrs' church against 
king, bishop, and minister ; censuring, moreover, 
^< t& watchmen of both kirks," for not admonish- 
ing the king to forbear his habit of proiiuie swear- 
ing, and for omitting ta remind him of his breach 
«f previous engagements. On being brought next 
^y before the privy coundl, instead of Ssavow- 
ing, or expressing contrition for hb violent lan- 
guage, he, in addition, called the bishops who 
were present by the dreadful epithet of ^^ Belly- 
gods.' They were obliged to consign him to 
Dumbarton castle, to prevent him from further 

VOL* I. B 
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iniainuig ^ pubUe mind nt tiiis mdmoitoiui cri- 
sis. 

As Tumai on fill imdi oecasiont, a prodigioM 
number of conntiy cUitgymen had flockmito Edin* 
tmrgh, to protest Against the procieedings of tho 
legislature, and midntain in the public mind-a m^ 
lutary horror of wh«it ^^as gohig forward. A de« 
putation of lliem having endeavoured to inspire the 
commissioners of burghs with a spirit of resistance^ 
it. was found ncfcessarftd command lliem wU. to 
retire f^om the city; much upon the same priad^ 
pie that now enjoms soldiers to remain Av« mflea 
I from the scene of an election. It happehed about 
, the same time, that an order was issued by thu 
privy comicil for apprehending and bringing up » 
notorious Highland male&ctor, of the nam0 of 
Cameron, who vms reputed, among ether Crimea^ 
to practise diat of sorcery. Hie people took oc- 
casion from this, Sfiys Calderwood, to predict 
** that the paiiiament could not end well, the be* 
ginning bein^ so ill-favoured — ^they were banidi^ 
ing God and bringing in the devil." 

When at length the act of rat^cation came t» 
be prepared^ acc^vhiing to theeustom of Seotlaad^ 
by the packed committee called die Lords of due 
Articles, no IbWer than four reeuaanto were Ibultd 
in that generally obsecjuions body. Nor was it 
without the {;reate6t difficulty, and many base wh' 
tifiees, Aat a majori^ of Votes was secured itt 
parliament. Many of the C(>minis9ioner9y as Ik* 
members of the Scottish Piarliament were eallsd^ 
consented to vote for llie king, in consequence of 
a report spread by the officers of state, that the 
act was sure to pass, whether they ii^vidually' 
resisted it or not, and that^ by their oppo^lion,! 
they would only get themselves out of fa^^our with 



good* Othore obteioea pennissHni to setil^ Vitt- 
Oirt Totiiig^ 

To show tbd getteial spirit of rtsiattnce wbidi 
VMf diqplayod On tins oceanoB^ it is only access 
«ry to jnentKOK the condiict of Sir Jekoi HaDiil<« 
to% the Lurd of Pnestoii^ ia East LoChiao, one of 
tho four anooibproizuBiiig Lords of the Atticlesk 
It being thought necessary to gain over Sir Joha^ 
#• aoooon* of the respectability which his rank 
9md ofaanoter gave to the cause of resistaaae^ thi^ 
Jdarqois of Hatailtoni who acted as royal cenunia* 
Moncr, md Sk ThooDMS Hamilton^ the Seerctavy 
4f £tate» used all their inflnenee to induce him to 
xatnet Us yole ; yety to the sistoziislMBMiit of al^ ha 
«ould not be prevailed upon even by his ehi^^ 
^ His Hfey his bnd, and all he had»" he declared^ 
with the spirit of a.Seotdsh dananiaB^ << were at 
thei aerrice of the laarfnis ; but he could not wit<* 
tiugly 9nd wiHingly offend God, and thereby make 
H.kell in his owb conscieace." The Bishop oi 
Dnmblaae and Lord Scoon were successively sent 
to try. their iuflaenca orer faiai ; but aHke in Taia« 
"VfhmA the aecretsry limited Ins demand ta a wish 
that he would abaent himsclf» he answered <il 
wriM not**^I wiQ atay and hear witnasa to thr 
Hiith." , 

The ratification of the act did not take place 
'unthout a great number of circumstances, whicfa^ 
aaeording to the auperstilioQs spirit of the times^ 
were looked upon aa eril omens. Three fires^ 
which happened at Edmburgh in one day dwii]^ 
the preceding January, with the stran^ng of » 
whale at Montraae, had akeady givea presage of 
the avib of the year. <^ The knmediata misfiiftnne 
of t^ day waa mdiAted by » fire^ which took 
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place early in the mornii^, at the head of thaCoviU 
gate. It was also remarked with mucb teiror^ 
that> as the members of parliament were preparmg^ 
in the court of Holyroodhonse for their procession 
to the place of meeting, a swan flew over their 
heads from north to south, ^< flaffing with it» 
wings, and uttering its natural cry." A still mora 
remarkable circumstance occurred at this jnne-i 
ture. 

After the Laird of Preston had been seated o» 
his horse, the secretory, in order to testify thee 
offence he had taken at him, sent his brother^ Mr 
John Hamilton, and some of his servants, to de*« 
mand back a foot-mantle, which the laird had 
borrowed from him before parliament sat .down« 
It happened that Sir John, not being pleased with 
the said foot-mantle, had laid it aside, and boiv 
rowed one of more costly and beautiful materiaLr 
from another person. When the deputation arri-r 
Ted, therefore, and delivered the secretary's mes-^ 
sage with appropriate insolence^ he answered^ 
*^ This is not my lord's foot-mantle ; his is o£ 
cloth passmented — ^this, you see, is velvet. If yow 
please, I shall send one of my servants up to my 
chamber in the town, where it lyeth folded up,* 
and it shall presently be rendered to him." Tha 
messengers reported this to the secretary, but weoo 
immediately sent back with a repetition of the de- 
mand. << My lord affirms," they said, << that the 
foot-mantle ye ride on is his, and therefore yois 
must 'light." — « If ye make me light," replied 
Hamilton, << all Scotland shall hear of it." They^ 
then requested him to pass his oath that the foot-* 
inantle was really not that which he had borrow- 
ed from his lordiship ; but he ans;wered, that no*- 
thbg should induce him to swear>; adding^ by 
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.fray of sarcasm at the emiduet of the marquis and 
secretaiy, ** Go, tell my lord I shall he as tm^ 
Bs any Hamilton in Scotiand." After this, a tfau4 
message eame from the secretary, inquiring what 
place be designed to take in the ensumg process 
Jiion. But the laird, perceiying that his l<H*d8hif 
deogned to challenge, and perhaps to imprisew 
Imn, if he should take his ordinary place among 
ihe most honoured of the barous, answeiced, he 
would take such a place as should not he quarrel- 
led ; and accordingly mingled himself with the 
xieaner order of the barons.^ 

When the members had entered the ParliamenA 
House, the nobles, according to custom,, went a^ 
first h&to the inner house, and then came forth to 
lake their places in the hall* Three noblemen rsh 
jnained, in order to escape voting ; the Earls of 
Morton and Buchan, and the Viscount Lauderdale. 
.Morton and Lauderdale abstained by the influeuce 
of the Marquis of Hamiltcm ; but Buchan waa 
only restrained from coming out to give lus vote 
egiunst the aet, by the command of his father, the 
Earl of Mar. It was afterwards reported, thait 
this high-spirited young nobleman, the founder of 
a family temiBrkable ios its zeal in behalf of cMi 
liberty, expressed ^is vexation at this paternal i»- 
terferenoe by bursting into a flood of tearsw Thete 
was still another remarkable circumstance which 
Jielped to indicate the generally prevail^ spirit «f 
.resistance. Two noblemen, who were opposed to 
«ach other in a daim of title or precedency^ but 
who thought alike on die subject of religion, ware 
expected rather to forbear voting t^an to quit their 
respective claims. They <' packed up tlieir con- 
^trovensy, however,*' says Cfddawoed> " for thait 
time^ fiff th^ ]a^ they bore to the truths" 
b2 
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Erety Mensare was taken by Ae pow^ri^ fei 
beihg to preyent the dissentient clet^ from prei- 
eenting a pivtest in parliament. > A domestid of 
the Aidbbishop of St Andrews was set over th^ 
inner bar of the faoiisey to observe that such per- 
sons should not enter ; and the ardibish^p faiini- 
laelf called upon the chancellor, to charge the con«- 
fltable and marshal of the honse to challenge all 
who might have already intruded. One was ao^ 
-eordingly challenged by the marshal, but answer- 
ed, << My lord, ye challenge the wrang man ;' tb^ 
bishop himself brought me in." A persoif appoint^ 
ed by the clergy to present a protest, insinuated 
himself as far as the outer bar, but was eventually 
'^tpelled. He was obliged to content himself witft 
-fixing a copy of bis protestation above the do^ 
«f the house, and another upon the market-cros* 
^f the city. 

The business of this day terminated, as it be« 
^an, with evil omens. << The day began," says li 
partial historian of the church, << with fire iroift 
the earth ; it ended with fire from heaven." Just 
as the lord commissioner rose from the throne to 
put an end to the business of the day, by touch- 
ing the acts with the sceptre, a fiash df Hghtmi% 
hmt into the windows of tbe honse, winch had 
previously been vary dark ; and after that fiaah 
followed anollier, and after that a third ; -all in s«^ 
tpitk succession, and followed so immediately by 
corresponding claps of thunder, that'mimy persons 
present supposed them to proceed from the castte 
guns, which then always fired at the terminaid^ 
of a parliament. It was, in reality, a tremendoofet 
thunder-storm; but one which, being confined to 
•the narrow Umits of Edinburgh, was supposed by 
the people to have been seQt by ^ Almighty, oii 



porppee to express his indigimtion at tbe pnice^- 
uigB of parliament. << It appeared/' says Calder- 
uroddy << to all who dwelt within ten or twelve 
miles of the town^ that the clouds stood rightt 
abore the town; and overshadowed that part in a^ 
pavticiilar manner which contained the Parliam^oit 
Hflsiiek After the lightning, thnnd^, and dark*' 
ttess, there followed a shower of hailstones extra<« 
ordinary great, and last of all, rain in snch abun^ 
dance, that it made the gutters to run like little 
brooks* The lords were imprisoned the space of 
an hour and a half. Servants rode home with 
foot-mantles ; and their masters withdrew them- 
selves as they might, some in their coaches, and 
some on their foot. So the five articles were not 
bmonred with the carrying of the honours (the 
regalia)y or with the rid^g of the estates in 
ranks." 

This momentous day (August 4, 1621^) was 
long after remembered in Scotland by the epithet of 
Black Saturday ; and the parliament was de- 
signated the Black Parliament ; though there was 
also a party, composed of the favourers of the new 
religion, which held the thunder-storm to be an 
expression of heavenly approbation, as the law was 
delivered on Mount Sinai under similar circum- 
atanoes. lo To complete the popular alarm, it was 
BOW recollected that the ancient soothsayer, call- 
ed Thomas the Rhymer, had foretold great woe 
as likely to befall Scotland when the representa- 
tive of the Hamilton family should rule over it. 
That personage was now at leasf the vicar of ma- 
jesty ; and we rhyme was universally held to be 
accomplished : — 

«« O wretched Soot, when Cadyow 11 tnms thy king. 
Then may thoa dttfe and dolour duly UDg ;. 
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F«ffAoiB«lMMmtligiMt8orMW(riMai 1m bring, , 

Tbciefoie o'er Soots right short shalLbe his leiga.*' 

It may be mentioned, as a otrenmetance indica*^ 
ting the spirit of die times^ that| wkile the pmiia-' 
moit was sitting in deliberation upon the act, the? 
nen^conforming mimsterB) who had been banished* 
from the city, held a gnmd oonyentide in the 
aeighbonring fields,^ idiere they preached aad[ 
prayed in the most rehement style against tiie> 
proceedings of the le^slatvre." 
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Religious men, who hither must be sent* 

As awful guides of heavenly government ; 

To teach you penance, fas^ and abstinenee, , 

To pimish bodies for the soul's offence. 

Dbtoxm'i Indiam Emperor, 

As the deigymeii at this period gave the msm 
direction to popular feelingy and were in reality 
the great moving springs of the civil commoticMia 
which followed, it may he necessary to touch upoa 
their character, before proceeding further with thi% 
nanrative. 

The Presbyterian clergy were chiefly men of 
considerable learning, and of the severest virtue ; ^ 
but it was their enthusiastic zeal in behalf of whali 
they termed true religion, that chi^y distinguish* 
ed them, and which has given them their h&tori-- 
cal importance. This zeal may be traced in & 
great measure to the struggles which they wera 
obliged to maintain, during the first age of that 
Reformation^ with the Catholic interest; which 
was then so powerful, and was shown in plots and 
deeds so repugnant to humanity, as to require an 
enthusiasm of the wannest nature to oppose it« 
It was also fostered by the attempts which King^ 
James made to modify the Scottish creed. Strongs 
ly convinced that the doctrine of Calvin was the^ 
only true interptetatioQ of the Scriptwres» and thaj^r 



tbe fiyMem of diiifcli-goveniinent by j^rk-seaiionsy 
presbyteries^ synods, and the Genersd AsBembly, 
was. the only system compatible with the existence 
of trae reUgion, they beheld with loathing the 
liberal Arminian principles, which were now ma- 
king their way into the English church, and ex- 
claimed against the Episeopaliain model as one 
replete with human inventions, pride, supersti- 
tion, and every thing unchristiazK. There were at 
this period in Britain two systems of opinion on 
religious subjects, as there are in the present 
day two parties in politics* One of these, com- 
preheadii^ the courtiers and other adherents of 
the '. church of England, advocated that, instead 
<rf subjecting the establif^edrcligioB to a nctw |lur- 
gatioB) a few more caremenieB ought to be intio« 
dufed into it, with the view of conciliatbg and 
^PBWisg crvmr the Catholics^ who, aa the thiirgf 
ttoedi acted as a vigifant «ad uBC0BB|nrenii«9igr 
enemy both to the state and to the Reformed 
faith. The other great party, teirmed the Pnri- 
taiii^ insisted that, as the-^^urch of England had 
ftot been at first BufEksieiktly pvrified from the 
dbeminatioQs of Romei it should now be subjected 
to a th<m)iigh cleansing, and that the National 
Chvroh should then itesol ve to keep no terms vrhtLt** 
ever with the Catholics. The Scottish cleigy and 
people ranked entirely under this latter denomi** 
nation, so fo as feeling Was concerned, although 
their church was one established by kw, while the 
English Puritans were only dissenters. And it 
w91 presently be seen^ that the Great Civil War 
took its rise in g coUision between these two sy»« 
terns of relbieus opiikion i the kiag« at the h^id. 
of the <^huri£ of England, against we great body 
of£I^g9^i^ui|al»and8c<rttjahTire8by^^ i 
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An bidiistriani c<Aeelmr «f tf» memoimWlm of 
iIm 8oottiBb chaidi aad its miiiisten (Wodrow)i^ 
baft fortonateif rendmed it pomiMo to give ■omer 
liiiAg like ftfierlrait af the Fm^fteriaB devgynun 
of tUi period. It can lie gathered, that he was • 
iBMi of gfave dtfportaieat, idwaja diMsed in blaek 
datbts, a short daak hanging n*oni hia shonldway 
andarvffwnDigedronBdhunadi:* Ev^thing 
abont him aairoiared of hta amtere and dignified 
profbaeion^ and it ia recorded of one, (Mr John 
M'Binaie> uiniater of Aberdeen,) that he never 
rede ahread mthoiit two Bibksa jMnging frem hie 
girdle, one Hebn#, aad the other EngMab, ae alae 
aeand^glasa in a leathem isase, wherewith to mear 
anre off the honrs of his ^vachinga } when alone^ 
this penen tead and mnsed npon the Bible 3 when 
riding in company, he read and preached al0n4 
It waa the olject of a Pcedbyterian clergymvi to 
aMew no opportwiitf to al^, of practising the d«^ 
ties of hie profenrion. In seaaon and ont of ee^ 
aon,he waaperpeteellfneelnl. OfMrJobnKer, 
minister of Lyne, in Peebles«ehirB, during the 
iiMgn of James VL^ and fnnn whom the present 
writer haa the himonr to be descended, it la le^ 
membOTed, thait he never, in hia walks, allowed • 
beggar to pass byhiin, without engaging Idm in e 
disfmssion concerning the stete of bis sonl 1 and, 
when he had done wbat In oeiild towards the api^ 
ritnal edification of the unfortunate indiridnel, h0 
always adminiatered some peonniary lelief* 

It ia, bdeed, almost incredible in the pfeacmt 
day, how much time^ how moch pains, and what 
n qnioitity of aaaal, the early reformed deigymoa 
devoted to sacred employmenta. Mr Weldi, the 
80a*'in4aw of Knox, is computed to have spent 
the third piurt(tf hia whole time^that is, eigbit oat 
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of eve^y twenty-four hours, — ^in prayer. Not eren 
content with the prayers of the d^y, it was the 
tmstotn of this man to rise out of his sleep during 
the night, and, cohering himself negligently with 
a Sebts plaid which he kept for the purpose, sit 
praying in his hed for sereral honrs* He at last 
died of a disease, called ossification of the limbs, 
irhich was supposed to hare been occasioned pure- 
ly by long-endurii^ habits of kneeling upon cold 
atone floors ; for this man, in common with his 
brethren, actually seems to have practised the sys- 
tem of expiation, by penance of the flesh, to fully 
as great an extent as the Catholic clergy of the 
«arly i^es. Bodily pain was a thing not to be 
considered by a Scottish clergyman of this period^ 
or only considered to be despised. It is told of 
« Mr Alexander Simpson, the minister of Mer^ 
toun and Drybnigh, in Berwickshire, that, having 
fallen one day and broken his leg, he was found 
sitting on the ground, holding the fractured limb 
in his arms, and addressing joyful expressions of 
praise to the Almighty. 

The zeal which this extraordinary race of men 
displayed in their public exhibitions, was quite as 
wonderful. Divine service then commenced on 
-Sunday so early as nine o'clock, and continued* 
with little intermission, till night-fall ; no appetite 
whatever being indulged throughout the day till 
its close, when it was the custom of the people to 
solace themselves with a plentiful supper. There 
was for a long time a proverbial expression among 
the strangers who visited Scotland, that the only 
way to make life comfortable on Sunday, was ^^ to 
dine with an Episcopalian, and sup with a Pres- 
byterian." * Not only were religious duties pro* 
ftecttted with this constancy. on the day set apart 
T 
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for them, bat an every day throi^ont the week 
there were preachings and prayer-meeting^, either 
in the churches or at the houses of private in- 
dividuals. Mr Welch, abeady mentioned, madti 
a point of preaching in public once every day ; 
which, with his private meditations, must cer- 
tainly be considered an extraordinary degree of 
exertion. At the celebration of the communion, 
moreover, it was not an unusual thing to spend i 
whole week in uninterrupted devotion. There 
was onciB an occasion of this kind at Stirling, 
where two sermons, probably several hours long, 
were preached every day, and the people observed 
all the abstinence of a public fast> 

But in estimating the exertions of the clergy, 
we are hot to consider their sermons alone, or 
iheir ordinary fiimily prayers. It would appear 
that they never ascended the pulpit without pre- 
viously spending a considerable time in invoking 
what they called ^ the spirit.'* This was a sort; 
of divinus qffbUuSy which supplied the place of 
what modem clei^men term study, and without 
which, to inspire and bless their exertions, ihey 
found themselves totally unable either to pray or 
preach. It was the custom, for instance, of Mr 
Robert Bruce, the clergyman already mentioned 
as so remarkable in the History of Scotland for 
his personal quanvls with King James,^ to retire^ 
after the first sermon, to a chamber near thd 
ehurch, where he proceeded to implore the divine 
aid for the remaimng duties of the day. On oM 
occasion^ some noblemen, being anxious to see him 
daring the interval of worship, as they had to 
travel a considerable distance after tiie evening 
service, sent the bellman, or bedral, as he is call** 
ed, to call him out from his place of retirement* 

VOL. I. c 
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f < Presently," says the pious narrator of tbia Hiei^ 
dent,^ '* the man returned, land said, < I think fa0 
i^all not come out this day at all, for I hear hiai 
always saying to another, that he c^Uinot go except 
the other go with him, and I do not hear the 
other answer a word at all.' The poor foolish 
t)ellman knew not that he was dealing with God." 

In proof of the importance which was attached by 
^he clergy in general to this mysterious system of 
inspiration, it may be mentioned that Mr Welch^ 
l^efore going to preach, often sent for his elders, 
^nd, informing them that << he found himself sorely 
(ieserted," so as to be afraid to ascend the pulpit, 
desired one or two of them to pi-ay with him. He 
^ould then proceed to his duties ; and " it was 
observed," says his historian, ** that this humbling 
exercise used ordinarily to be followed with a 
flame of extraordinary assistabce. He would many 
times retire to the church of Ayr, which was at 
some distance from the town, and there spend the 
whole night in prayer ; for he used to allow his 
Sections full expression, and prayed not only with 
an audible, but with a loud voice : nor was that 
«olitude irksome to him the whole night over.*' 

That Mr Welch was in the habit of filling the 
9vhole measure of his Sundays with religious ex* 
^rcises, is incidentally testified by an anecdote 
^vhich is thus related of him, by Mr Livingston* 
f^ There was in Ayr, before he came to it, a mi<» 
pister of the town, called Porterfield, who was 
judged to be a man of no bad inclinations, but of 
90 easy a disposition, that he would many time^ 
go great lengths with his neighbours, in their pro^, 
fane amusements. He used, in particular, to fre* 
quent the bow-butts and archery on Sabbath af-^ 
t^irnQons/ to Mr Welch's great dissatisfaction^ 
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bnl'tBe way fie used to reclaim him was iidi Bittei^ 
faeterity,*bQt gentle policy. Mr Welch, togethei^ 
with John Stuart and Hugh Kennedy, his inti-i 
mate friends, used to spend die Sahbath aftemoonil^ 
in religious conference and prayer; and to this 
exercise they invited Mr Porterfield, who of course 
tovld not refuse to attend. By these means, he 
was not only diverted from his former sinful prac-^ 
tiCes, but likewise brought to be more watchfa) 
and edifying in the rest of his behaviour.*' 

If the zeal which this distinguished clergyman 
displayed in the discharge of his duties, can be 
faeld as a fair example of what was practised by 
his brethren, it would appear almost impossible 
for any ecclesiastical body to surpass the Scotch 
ministers of the period in the reqbisit6 qualities 
of their order. Not only did Welch pray eight) 
bours a-day in private, ^ind preach once every 
day in public, besides performing all the laborious 
duties of the Sabbath, but he exerted himself witti 
equal anxiety in a branch of sectdar duty, which 
is certainly much more difficult, as it is also more 
praiseworthy — ^the task of humanizitkgthep^ot>leA 
There fe an account preserved of his exertions ifi^ 
this way at Ayr, which not only serves io nhoW 
his infinite zeal, but is also valuable as a picture" 
of the manners of the people residing in the Scot-^ 
tish bui^hs at the close of the sixteenth icen^tury; 
When he went to reside in Ayr as its clergyman^ 
such was at once the rudeness of the people, and 
their antipathy to his doctrines, that, although: hei 
was alreaidy a fieivoured and respected poacher,' 
not one of the citizens would give him a leasd 
of a house to live in ; and he was obliged, fo^ 
iome time,' to take eheltef with a merchtiit Xit 
the name of Stewart, who alone, of altthe test^ 
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bad imy roieratiiim for his profession. The* pde^ 
pie weipe dmded Into fections^ each inlbriatecl 
against the other; aad^ as in the capital itself «t 
this time,^ the streets often became the scene of 
personal combats, which sometimes were uttoid^ 
ed with bloodshed* To smch aa extent did tlu4 
unhappy system prerail^ that it is said to haya 
been iSbsolntdy irapossibls to appear en the streets 
pi Ayr without dai^r. Mr Welch directed hie 
attention^ ui the first place, to quell the quarrels 
el the people, which he saw to be an iasuaerable 
obstacle to their spiritual reformatioB. In tfan 
task he did not scruple eren to ^adanger his owi| 
person. WheneTer he saw two parties begm to 
fight upon the street, it was his custom to rush 
into the midst of themi without regard to the 
swords which flashed, or the blood which flowecl 
(Ki every mide ; only unng the precaution of first 
putting on a heaa-pieoe ; but scmpnlously ahh 
eteioiag firom arming himself wi^ any ofiensive 
>re^ion, in oisder that the people might see he ia^ 
terfered for the suppression, and not the a§^(rav»* 
tion» of their disputes, AJtor he had snc^ede4 
in restorii^ peace, he used to call for a table, 
which he caused to be covered on the street, and 
ibace he would iarite the eombataata to eat and 
drink together, as a token el reeoneiliatiaa*-i| 
laode of cem^ting, broken frieadslups, whtdi 
King James himself put in practice on one occa^ 
sion at the cross of Edinbui^gh, for the conciliatioa 
9i a number of his unruly nobles. When ^lese 
strange feasts were concluded, Mr Welch always 
sung a psalm, and uttered a suitable ezhortatioM i 
practiees which, with his ordinaiy prelectioBs^ at 
fciigtli effected the complete civiUaatioa of has 
litmo biibarjoaa j 



f-" JSelMdniaf/und a contlBnipt for tbe weaTtfar and 
^Mitie» of tbe world, were otber remarkable cha-^ 
racteriades of tbe Seottish dergy. Tbeir stipends* f 
were timiriably small, and they were obliged, ia* 
too many instances, to look for support to tbe elee-^ 
nosynary contributions of tbeir flocks ; yet it i» 
tridy woitderfiil bow little affected tbey seem to 
bttve been by tbeir depressed and dependent chw 
CBmatancea. It isy indeed, by no means bypotbe-< 
tieal to aoppose, that the cheapness in which ihey 
hM tbe good things of this world, was, in a great 
measare, the cause of their ayersion to Episcopacy^ 
Knowing tbe weakness of tbe bunnui hearty an4 
having the bunentable exatnple of the Catholic 
system before tlieir eyes, they seem to bare en^ 
tertained an ideal^at the glitter of mere gold and 
title, which tbe dignities of tbe Episcopalian 
church held o|it,'was apt to dazsle and mislead 
all who were subjected to its temptation.^ Fac-^ 
tioua tbey may bave been, and even, as their ene<« 
miea insiniiate^ superstitious and irrational ; but it 
is impossible to deny that tbe only light which 
they permitted to guide them in their earthly, ca-^ 
reer, waa that which resides in heaven. 

Disinterested, however, as their motives might 
be— howev0r pure might be their feelings,' and 
however lofty tbeir aspirations—- it must be ac« 
knowledged, thevia'y excess of their enthusiasm 
led them into enrors, winch even their best frienda 
cannot help regretting ; such were tbeir pretensiotis 
to tbe prophetic character, and their 2eal in main^ , 
taining the fiibric of popular superstition. It may 
be stated in tbeir defence, that no individual^ or 
body of individnals, is ever found so enlightened 
as to reject the delusione which prevail in i^eir 
particular age. Yet it is difficult to find an excuse 
c2 
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£or Bvch an edict as the following^ wludi appem 
en tbe recorcb of lira Genenl AnHMff under 
the date of 1598. << Becanse H wb9 ra|MPted in 
the Aflsembliei that, albeit smidrie penoM wen 
eonnct of witchcraft, neTerthdess gitiI magtstrntea 
lefoiflit not only to punish them confom to the 
kmnes of the country, but also, in cestempt of the 
soBDe^ sets the persons at liberty K^hich wwe con-* 
▼ict of witdicraft; therefore the AsaenUie or-« 
daias that, ih $01 time comings, the peesl^terieB 
proceed in all sererity with thm eeisuKaagaasS 
such ttagistrates as shall set at liberty any penwa 
er persons coBiict of witchemft h e ro a ftc r***^^ 

As for their preteofiions to propheey, it woaM 
appear, that all the dergymen iribo were distin* 
guished for leeal, or powers of preaching, had akq 
this iamortant ^bft, and were perpetually using iU 
The ongmal cbrcmicles of tibe church abound in 
instances of successful prediction. Woaaegmyely 
asswed by Calderwood, that ]V& John Dandsoii^ 
^ one day seeing Mr John Kerr^ the minister of 
PreaUmpans, gomg in a scarlet doak, likeacour- 
tier, told him to lay a«de tibat abominable dresa^ 
ashe was destined to succeed Uat (1^ Dandson> 
in lua nunistry ; which a c ce t d in g l y came to pass. ' 
The same iadliTidaal was once aetngua moderatotf 
of the Synod ef Lothian, in a meeting at Traaentt 
udum Mr John Spottaswood (i^itorwwfa Aidibi* 
shop of St Andrews^ but then «nlf miuMter of 
Calder,) and Mr James Law {afterwards ArcliN 
bishop of Glasgow, but idben only mimsler of Kurk* 
Hston,) were called before then* brethren, to bo 
censured for playing at the loot-ball on tira Sab^ 
bath day. Dandson moved^ that the culpnto 
dionld be deposed iiom their chatgQs;.bi:^tKtb« 
synod det^mined upon a imich: slitter puaith* 
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. When they were catted ia to recdre thmr 
t the seer cried out to them^ ** Come ia, 
yMi peetty foot-ball men ; the synod ordains yoQr 
only to be rebuked*" Then, addressing llie meet-^ 
iam$ he flaid> <' And now, brethren, let me t^ yov 
what aewanl you shall get for your lenity; these 
two Men shall trample on your necks, and the 
BMfca tf the whole ministry of Scotknd I" But^ 
to show that these failings were rather tibe iisnU 
of the age than of any individuals, it is only ne- 
oasawy to mention, that the TOnerable and com- 
paaatively enlightened SpotUswood himself, in hia 
H i s lpgy of the Church, arows a belief in the jhtoi 

I of Thomas the Rhymer.." 



The infloeooe of the clergy upon the minds of 
ibo paaple, is allowed to hare been at tiiis. timo 
seeoliarly great. Liying, in. many cases, in the 
poaoms of ))riyi^ families, and universally reve* 
sanoad te the sanctity of both their precept and 
their example, they had every opportunity of ae* 
qoiiiag that enviable, but, in many respe<^ daa- 
gstDua power. It must also be remembered, diat^ tf 
the istMil of the Catholic church imposes upon 
dba insagfaiaftion, the vehement prelections of the 
IVsabyteiiaas are equally calcidated to enlist the 
widenitnnding and the heart. If the Catholic derf 
gy tackled the aensea of jthe people with their holy 
ahowa) ar pleased diein mm the license of &e^ 
<peBt days of festival, the rdbrmed ministen tod( 
maaaaros eqwaUy well cidculated to achieve their 
jMvpoaa, by callmg them together at great ** &stB,'* 
aad atcasiona of c^ebrating the cmnmuaioo* 
H^Mo the excessive popmlai^y of the d&cgv of 
this period, aad hence, in a ^at measure, theiv 
aac o ndeacy over the public mmd. 

One great oaoaa ef ihe^power of die cleq 
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deenis to hav« been their pHvilege of iaquilrkigft 
ioto, bringing to light, and punishing, a graati 
ilnmber of petty delinquencies which were iidtr' 
embraced by the civil or criminal laws of the land.' 
The English reader, at least, if not also a great 
many natives of Scotland, will require to be in«^ 
formed that^ at the period in question, the rainis^' 
t^ of each Scottish parish, forming with a auasN 
ber of lay elders what was called the kirk-sesaimiy 
possessed the power of punishing such offoncet as> 
incontinence, drunkenness, levity of behaviour Gm 
Sunday, and even swearing and scolding. They^ 
could not, indeed, inflict a severer penalty than a 
condemnation to exposure in sackcloth b^ore the' 
congregation ; and Qven that was only to be sub- 
mitted to if the culprit wished to avoid the scandal* 
of excommunication. Yet, when we consider the. 
shame which attended the unfortunate in one case, 
and the exclusion from society which followed in 
the other, it must be allowed that fining and im- 
prisonment were infinitely lighter punishments. > 
There was perhaps much mischief, both to the. 
Community and to the clergy, in the power whick 
the latter thus possessed. The suspected, it moat' 
he observed, as well as the really guilty, w«re 
exposed to the mercy of the session. We aP0 
assured by a churchman of the time,— one of am 
opposite way of thinking,' but who was a man oft 
learning and candour, ^^ — that if two persotw 06 
opposite sexes were observed in conversation by 
themselves, the clergyman had it in his power to 
sequestrate them, feed them upon bread and wa*^ 
ter, and subject them to almost the horrors of m 
inquisition, in order to discover if they wore guilty.*^ 
After falling under suspicion, if they were seen hi; 
conversation togeth^^ ekewbere than at church 
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eir liwrlceti tliey were held as really giuHy. Soine^ 
liiiieB^ if nothing but lerity of behaTiour eoidd be 
profBcl, the parties were obliged to make public 
repentance in the chnrchy merely on the ground 
that they Wffl'e at least gnilty of haying given rise 
to suspicion. *^ A iHiole vdome/' sasya Maxwell, 
^ might be written of yoni^ women, by these 
courses, disgraced and de&med ; of many &milies 
divided and scattered, wb»reas befo^ th^re was 
DO jealousy betwixt the man and the wife," Them 
were even cases where the mterference of the 
clefgy was much more unjustifiable, and much 
more mischievons : ^< A certain fooliidi man ha-^ 
▼hig once revesAed some of his follies to his wife^ 
she^ upon some quarrelling w&ich afterwards took 
place betwixt her and her husband, went to the 
minister, and disdosed what was told her ; when 
the honest impartial minister oonvented the man^ 
diarged him with his sin, and made him ccmfesse^ 
aattsfy, and doe penance puUiqudy." 

It is easy to see that nothmg could be more 
dangerous for a person in the situation of a cler« 
gymau than to have so unlimited a power over his 
peo^e. It has justly been esteemed improper bv 
the legiriature to invest the modem clergy with 
tfie power of a justice of the peace, on the scone 
that k would tend to embroU them with theb 
iooh% and distnMA their minds from the proper 
objects of their profession. Bi|t how much more 
lata! must it have been to give to the isolated 
dergyana of a country parish, a control such as 
that speeiied over the most intimate d(»nestic con*' 
eeros of hk people? 

It aeena to have been not the least fatal effect 
of the system, that it encouraged the Scottish 
dhigf to esMid their pDeteaded tight of si^er* 
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vision to all the external affidrg of the world wfaafe* 
ever ; eren to the concerns of commerce, which 
inay ohnously he supposed the most utterly re» 
moved beyond the scope of their rision. On some 
merchants, for instance, sending out a few cargoes 
^of grain from Leith to Spain, in which country 
there happened to be a famine^ the presbytery of 
Edinburgh — ^it was in the time of James the Siztb 
*— attempted to inflict ecclesiastical censure upon 
them, for lending themselves << to feed and main" 
tain God's enemies.** On another oecasion, they 
thundered the most yehement invectives against 
the same merchants for taking a cargo of wax to 
the same country ; the said wax being cinefly to 
be employed in making tapers for the Ulnminatioii 
of the shrines of the Virgin Mary and other saints* 
But perhaps the most extravagant instance of 
their propensity to meddling, was one in which 
^ey attempted to remove a great market or fair,; 
held at Edinbuigh every Monday, to another day 
(of the week, on liie pretence that, by causing 
people to travel on the preceding Sunday, it en-* 
conraged the too flagrant crime of Sabbath-break- 
ing. There was perhaps some reason, and no 
doubt there was much sincere piety, in £Mt mo^ 
lives for this interference ; but yet it was, in u 
great measure, imprudent, in so fttr as it tended 
to disturb the commercial regulations of the coun-< 
try, and even threatened to deprive the city alto* 
gether of a valuable source of public revenue, atf 
well as private profit. There would have beeny 
however, little danger in the indefeasible power 
assumed by the clergy, if every one of their ag^ 
gressions had simultildaeously invaded the rights, 
and called forih the resifitaace, of so large a body 
of the* people as this* S9 long as ody the foUiea 
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0i iiidifidiiak were reviBed by the miDi8te»-<*fl9 
long as only a few hours of the repentance-stoo), 
4>r a subjection to the innocuous voice of 9canda)y 
were the utmost evils to be apprehended from 
them — ^the community was disposed to look upon 
the matter with a marvellous share of indifference* 
But when the interests of their purses were conr 
cemedy and that to such a great extent, the case 
was very different. By a principle quite the re* 
verse of that laid down by honest Iago> they who 
stole their good namey stole trash, but they who 
proposed to filch from them their purscy made 
them poor indeed. I^at was a thing not to be 
thought of. Accordingly, the good people of the 
iown made the most violent remonstrances against 
the proposed change ; the shoemakers, who were 
more particularly concerned than any others, even 
went the length of telling the ministers right down, 
that, if they persisted in their unreasonable mea** 
sures, they would << thrust them out of the gates 
of the city." When the mbisters consequently 
withdrew, their odious act, King James is said to 
have Ukea off his hat, Uifted up his hands, and 
exdaimed, with ludicrous fervour, << Have I not 
reason to thank God, since the shoemakers have 
more power to repress the insolency and violence 
of the clergy, than I and my council both I" ^^ 

The reader will perhaps be little astonished to 
hear, that it was in the breasts of the fair sex 
chiefly that these singularly zealous men succeed- 
ed in inspiring the genuine flames of devoticm. 
Nor does this apply less to the upper than to the 
lower classes of society. As a specimen of the 
eminently pious lady of quality, mention may be 
«iade of Lady Culross, who was the daughter of 
MelviUe, Laicd of UdhiQ> fuid n lady of yery rei- 
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igpeclAto tideiite imd aeqfueemoEitB §o€ bar tisxm 
She wrote a religious allegorical poem, called ^< A 
Dream," which poaseflses mnch merit, and was 
loBg popular. It would appear that Lady Culrosa 
Was constantly riding about, on horseback, along 
widi other Fife ladies, from one preaching to an- 
other, to the utter neglect of her house and family. 
Nerer was knight*errant so deroted to the search 
of adventures, as was tiiis lady to the quest after 
conventicles and prayer-meetings* Indeed, she 
appears to have sometimes instituted afiii^ of this 
kind by her own personal influence ; setting the 
totif as it were, in the external observanees of re- 
ligion. ' 

Not ouIt, however, did she attend all the aeiw 
lAens whicn she could, but she sometimes conde- 
scended to take clerical duties upon herself. Jm 
June, 1630, she had, with the assistance of some 
oth^ ladies, caused an extraordinary confluence 
of people at the celebration of the communion in 
the Kirk of Shotts. « The succeeding ajght^'r 
says a pious author,^^ ** was spent in prayer by a 
great many Christians, in a large room vmsfe. 
Lady Cuboss's bed was ; and in the momingy aU 
going apart for then: private devotion, she weiaut 
4ttto the bed and drew the curtains, that she Alight 
set herself to prayer. William Ridge of Addarr 
tiey coming into the room, and hearing her have 
gieat motion upon her, although she i^akenot oui^ 
desired her to speak out, saying that there were 
none in thd room but him and her woman. She 
did so, and the door being opened, the room was 
presently filled full. She continued in pray<HV 
widi wonderful assistance, large three hours' time I"^ 
It is subsequently recorded that, after her devot* 
tiona were i^oncladedi tbe people could nfit.Bepar 



iBte tfl.tfcejr had ep^ii ibe wbde day in siyiere*. 
coglitor;|[ pnyer ; and this is 4sliiited to bave bftf^. 
^ qrig^ of the ciistonii now iodi^nsabte iii .4^ 
idnim^stration of the commnnion in Sc(^t]«uE^dy ^ 
m-eaching on the subsequent Monday, as a sort^; 
thanksgiving for the blessings of the sfu^nunent*^^ 
A single anecdote of the private J|ife of Dame 
Lilias Graham, ^<>untess of Wigton, fmd aui^t,^. 
ijhe cele^brated Marquis of Montrose,) wlflch haft 
f»een preserved b^ the same author, may be cit^ 
as hi^ly illustrative of the general cjjii^facter oli 
diese pious kdies, << Her chBm^>ermiu4," Sfiyi! ]Li« 
^gston^ << told me, tfa^t as sopp as Ae rofe 91^4' 
put (m her ni^ht-^own,before,she went to her.study^ 
for lier devotion, she used to ut 19 a ctiair till .ttiKit 
njiaiden combed her head, liaving the ^bl^ opei% 
before her, and reading and praying among bands $ 
and every day at that time;, sa^d &e wq^ifoi, my 
lady shed more teai^ than ever I did all my Ufe* 
fime.*' ' . 

* Of the ** singularly pious Christian wonpen" c/f 
humble life, a very curious epedmen is described 
^y the same author, ui the penfo^i of Eupjbe^v^ 
Macalhn,. who lived at Kilconqu^.in Ftfe— ^ % 

C woman, but rich in fiuth,*' Eiq^heme aei- 
prayed, says her biographer, witjioifit gi^t^PS 
4 positive answer. ^ One time," he adds, << the^ 
]^dy Cnlress draired her to pray for ber» in ^^ 
gard of the outward condition of her family ; an4 
when her ladyship inquired what answer she got^ 
£upheme said the answer was, ^ He that prpvidofl^ 
aot for his own hoqse denieth the faith ;' whereat 
Ladv Culross said, ^ Now you have Iplled me-i^ 
for -I go to preachings and comn^unions h^e and 
^ere^ neglecting the care of my family/ ^ffie re^ 
l^liep, * Mistress, if ye be goUty in tw m^h yo^ 

'" VOL. !• ' b 2 
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Ifiiv^e'resflon to be bumbled for it ; but it was not 
irikid in that sense to me. The Lord sud, He that 
pitmdes not for his own is worse than an infidel : 
will not I provide for her and her honse, seeing 
she is mine ?" At another time, the Lady Culross 
and her sister-in-law Lady Halhill, and some other 
liulies, being at a communion in Kinnenchar, de* 
nred Effie to pray for them. When she returned^ 
she told that the Lord had said to her, * Go, thou 
Mttle worm, and say to llie great worms that they 
tremble before me. " 

The following anecdote is perhaps more honour- 
able to the heart of this singular person than the 
two preceding are' to her understanding. ** M t 
Blair told me, that when he was regent of thcj 
College of Glasgow, one vacance, going to InveN 
ness, to aee Mr Robert Bruce,^7 he went out of 
bis way to see Effie Macallan. She inquired if 
he waa a preacher ; when he said < Yes,' she said^ 

* You look ower fine-like, with your bulkie ruffe, 
tf 'you resolve to be a minister, you must have the 
tar-pig [[tar-pipkin^ by your belt, and be ready to 
give a smot to every one of Christ's sheep as they 
eome by you.' He would needs give her a dollar^ 
but heard thereafter that she bought baps and sy- 
bows [[rolls and onions]], and gave to all the poor, 
as they came by, so long as it lasted." ' ' 

* Many other circumstances might be gleaned 
from 'the familiar records of the timie, to prove the 
influence 'which women then exercised over the 
religious world. It is nientioned, for instance, by 
Galderwood, that, on his flying to Holland, to avoij 
the wrath of the king, his pockets were ** weill fill* 
ed by the godly wiffis of Edinburgh." When the 
nation was^ imploring Charles to spare them the 
abombaticm of the Service-book, no petition wa» 
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fixfnmoi to vmnnljf or so xnunerouBljr dgved, as 
that from the. same pious << wiffia."^^ It is» in &ct^ 
to '^ the godly yaleyancia of devoat women*" that 
the Presbyterian historians of the Ciyil Wi^ ge^ 
nerally ascribe the sacoeasfal resistance of Kmg 
pharles's Episcopalian innovations. Gnibry, a ca^ 
valier historian, aJleges, that when the lefidingPresi* 
byterians resolved to rabble out the new lUorgyj 
in 1637, they met in the house of Nicholas IMt 
fov, in the Cowgate of Edinbnxgb, and, taking 
council with the said Nicholas, with- ^c^haiAA 
. JHenderson, with Bethia and Elspa Craig, and se^ 
yeral other matrons, if>pQinted them to beffin the 
Jtumnlt, with an aissurance that the men would seoa 
fitet take the business out of their hands.^^ It i% 
moreover, evident that no extent of hospitality ^nvaa 
judged by the females of the period as too great to 
pe bestowed upon the clergy, whether ihey wevo « 
Vierely engaged in Journeys, or were cast loose upr 
on society by royal oppression. Their importanes 
as housewives thus conung into alliance with their 
consequence in a political and rdigions point OC 
view, it seems not at all wonderful that the preschr 
era applied their precepts with peculiar zeal to *.* the 
^¥iffis. And it is really somewhat amusing,, with 
reverence be it spoken, to^ see, from the minute 
chroniden of the age, what scenes of mingled .8pi«f 
]riti|al and temporal comfort— what feasts at 0Dfi» 
of body and souU-took place occasionally intb^ ^ 
houses of zealous laymcjp. i , < 

** At eve he's expected— and what wight, till he comes,. 
%>sre profane the great diair, or the porridge of plttms ? 
For the best of the cheer, and the seat by the fire, 
Aietbeimdfl&ied right of tihebnefbotedftiais.*' . . 

The male devotees^ orj as they were empbiuti« 
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i^y aiHed, <« tbe pi-ofesfon,** ^(blkkmSl^ 
ffiDtis entbiisiasm thati th<i w6meti, seem to tmy^ 
been eqoiilly firm in their attachment to the fofji^ 
hx ifeligion. The edndnct 6f Sir John Hainiltbti 
at tfie Ridiit of the Blitck FUrliaih^nt, has akeady 
hcUBA giveh as an mstahce of thi^ in the npper ranks 
fS€ Bodetf • It may noir bo nientioned^ that thsdb 
^jfMiHeliian txrfts immediately indebted to the bh 
irtiriictidns of Mr Dandson, the minister of Fres- 
timpaliB, for the admirable fifdiii(S68 whi6h he dS^- 
l^ttyed ki diat dai^k hotir of ^neral defection anS 
liieiUitifesii. Matiy othbr iiistandeih xmght be giren^ 
^ Mr LMngston/ in his Memoirs, has ooitiihlB^ 
ttkMted ^ names and eharaetciiB of at feast fflH^ 
<ilB«tngtttdh^/>n;^()f>«6fhisday. Butitisenon^ 
Miti^ntrdfl tteit all tbetidUlityof Scotland, excepi 
•fNr, Ateidst flB ib^ gentry or bdrons, the ftiost of 
WIfm Ihe kmgfs state iDficfera, together ivith tHo 
tVjMiMiiM lii^ll in th^ btu^hs, and the great biilS 
Of th& tHHAinoji peopie, i^ere dedddd in their affect 
ttmiflot tfaS'^vangdical doeirines now preached b^ 
ttie^F^bj^eHiui clergy. Siiicetfiatperiodyin^li^ 
flie^teiimbd 6iiSb^ Episcopalian system having beeil 
«te tokn refigioii ddring two subsequent reigns^ 
itfAtf^ Of ih» !Aolri% and geiitfy httve become at^ 
ttfdM^ tb Ihit dhuNgh. Bat at the period tmdef 
rfiffiew,—- thbt is, the dge which intervened be^ 
twedtf tb^ Riiforfthation arid the reign of CUlitleii 
Ly M ^dS rieligibn was knoxini in the conntry ^ 
nor, indeed, any other than ihe Presbyterian, ex-» 
cept the Romish fiedth, which was only maintainec| 
by the Marqnis of Huntly in the north, by th« 
£^ls of Angus and Ab^com in the midland conn* 
ties, and by die £ari of Nithsdde on the border. 
Sndi was the condition of the conntry.into which 
^ mUortimate Charleis was about tb intrbdnce a 
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new and unpopular religion. The enthusiasm of 
the people was as yet, to all appearance, quiet and 
harmless, like a sword in the scabbard. It is soon 
to be seen, called out from its hiding-place, flash- 
ing in the gaze of mankind, and performing deeds 
of the most striking and terrible interest. 
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it had forced th^ ratification of the FiVe Articles^ 
^ plot was laid to assassinate the commissioner 
/the Earl of "Nithsdale), and also all those who 
should ffive their yotes m favour of the appropria* 
tion. The execution of this dreadful 8cheme> so 
ehaiacteristic of the time, was to take place in the 
very house where the convention met ; and it ia 
UM, that one hlind and infirm old nobleman ^ waa 
seated) at his own request^ next to the Earl of 
Dum^es, whom he grasped with one hand as if 
to support himselfy while in the other he secreted 
a da^er, to be plunged into the heart of his un- 
suspecting neighbour on. the first a>mmotion> 
Nithsdalei intimidated by their hostile appearance/ 
was obliged to return to court without accomplish- 
ing his object. But, with the assistance of the 
church, Charles was soon after able to carry his 
measures into practice, though not without alien* 
ating the affections of what was then the most 
powerful body in the kingdom. 

At a visit to his native kingdom in 1633, he was 
also successful in procuringthe privilege of appomt- 
mg suitable dresses to the clergy, which he consi* 
dered a great step towards the grand object. On 
this occasion, Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Can* 
% terbury, provoked the hatred of many of the cl^gy 
by censuring their ecclesiastical customs. Ine 
kmg excited fully as much horror among the peo-. 
pie, by the levity of his behaviour on the siiemoons 
of the Sundays, which at that time were spent by 
the courtiers and thorough Episcopialians, in tl^ 
amusements sanctioned by King James's Book of 
Sports, while the Presbyterians, as alreadymention- 
e4 devoted them exclusively to religions exercises. 
Row, a contemporary ecclesiastical historian,' re- 
latesy with many expressions of censure, that tb4 
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Itfng^ aliar' ^ti^dinig die forenoon fliemoe jh Si 
Cr&es'fl church) retired with the magistrates to th^ 
iMnqnetuigohonse^ adjacent to that sacred edificir» 
when such a noise of riotons drinking speedily 
Arose, lis tQmost rendered tHe afternoon service in- 
tl^ble, and fairly scandalized the senses of thA 
Qdngre^tidii. .' 

- The next meastirey and that which at lengA 
'gave iikimediate impulse to the^ insutrection, waift 
w ihtrodnctibn of ihe litnrgy, or Service- Book» 
ISbg JiimeS; so far Back as 16 16, had extorted front 
tlie General Assembhr, an act anthorizingthe com- 
l^itibn of a Book of'^Common-prayer. This sove- 
reign had often had bitter occasion to execrate ^e 
^itom of extemporary prayer in Scotlandi which 
enkbled the clergymen to animadvert wiiii impit^ 
llity Qpon his public measures, and to stir up the 
hekrts of the people against his person. He had 
Mbserved ihe poHtical meekness of the English bo^ 
neficed clcirgy ; and he resolved, if possible, to ef- 
fect a uniformity between tira two kingdoms in i 
bbint so materially affectmg his happiness. He 
lefl it, however, to Chvles to carry the schem^ 
fatd effect. Charles first announced his intentio^ 
Wl iiii^osihg a liturgy on the Scottish church 16 
Ilia counsellor Laud, in 1629 ; ^ but it was not till 
1636, ibfit he ultimately saw fit to carry it int6 
Execution. Laud had been at this time exerting 
himself to restore a few ancient ceremonies to the 
<^urch, whidi had fallen into disuse since the early 
ages of Ctiristianity, and which seemed calculated 
to fiffiher his favourite sdieme of conciliating the 
Cathbfics. He therefore took an active hand in 
Ihe reduction of Scotlimd to the Episcopalian form • 
and, in p8rticuilar,urged that the Eiifflish Common- 
fMrtfjrer should at once be mtrodiiced Bisreeson- 
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ing Bod lafliieiice were compelled to yield to Af^ 

obstinacy of the Scottish hisbops, who deemed it 
a disgrace to their country to owe either the dist 
icipline or service of their church to their Eoglis^ 
neighbours. It was therefore determined that a 
fcode of discipline or canons, founded upon the acta 
of the General Assembly, should be in the meaoi 
time introduced, and that the Service-Book, or Li- 
tui^, should he prepared against the succeeding 
year. This task was assigned to four bishops, nolt 
the oldest and most moderate, who already dreaded 
the consequences of such an innovation^ but to th^ 
youngest and least prudent, who professed to sea 
no danger in what was proposejiL , 

The Episcopalian Book of Canons was introduced 
in 1636, and by it the whole system of Presbyte- 
rian government was at once laid prostrate, while 
the right of the king to overlook we proceedinga 
of the church was confirmed, and a way prepared 
for the forthcoming liturgy. A more chivurousir 
or more daring deed, was perhaps never done bf 
any former monarch ; and it is really impossible to 
conceive that any thing less than the sternest na* 
^ eessity could have urged Charles to do it, or that 
any thmg else than an idea, that he was the deputf 
of God, could have permitted him. . The Book ^ 
Common-prayer appeared next spring, in splendid 
folio, prefaced by a charge from the king, by which. 
Ae pain of homing — iSaX is, of being declared re^t 
bels— was denounced against all who refused it^ 
It was nearly similar to the English form, but mixe^ 
up with a number of additional superstitious ob^ 
aervances, such as Laud wished to introduce even- 
tually into the Church of England also ; it being 
thought proper, when making an alteration in Soot^ 
land, to go at once to the full extent of what was 
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ffttended by this great Episcopalian relbnAer re- 
garding the church of both countries. Eyery clergy- 
taiin throuffhont Scotland was ordered to bny two 
Copies of the liturgy for ihe use of his parish ; and' 
Ae use of it was enjoined to commence, at Edin- 
burgh, on the approaching Easter. Some curcnm- 
stances afterwards occuired to prerent its intro. 
duction at that time, and the day erentually fixed 
en was the 2Sd of July ; by which, allowance might 
be made for the Lords of Session to gire it their 
protection before their rise on the first of August ; 
while the litigants, then in Edinburgh, would at' 
fte same time be prepared to carry home a favour- 
Me report of it to their various places of abode 
Arottghout the country. 

' The Scotch were at this time, be it remarked, 
quite as much disposed to pay a loyal deference to 
Aeb: sorerei^, as he was disposed to extort their 
abedience.' It was in reality their superstitious- 
feneration for his office and person, that mainly 
tnspired him with his absurd notions regarding his 
hi&llibility. If he had made aggressions upon any 
dther of their possessions but their consciences, they 
would have crouched to him with the servility of 
slaves. But it was another thing when he required 
tfiem to forego their religion ; a property in which 
Scotland at that time supposed itself to be richer 
than any country in th6 worid, though the poorest, 
it acknowledged, in every species of woridly 
weal^. This was a matter which rested chiefly' 
with the bulk of the people ; but there were others 
which affected the truly influential class of the 
country, to wit, the nobility. The revocation of 
die tithes has been already mentioned as a reason 
for this powerful body having been disgusted witii 
the new religion. To this must be added, their 
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with whieh tl^e king commanded them tp^ve huii* 
^eir supporty and his partiality ia he^^fisig the 
<;hief offices of the state upp^ Ghurdbine^ He< 
had f^yen the highest Q$ce'— ^^t of Lord Chaa«. 
cellor — to Spottiswoodf the Archhishop of St Aq- 
drews9 aiid placed nine of the bishops in the privy. 
eonncU. Wheiji they s^w men of ordinary orinr. 
ferior hii^h, engrossing the honom» aad emol)i«. 
ments whidi had hith^to been di^fnbuted amo^ 
^niseives^ they felt disposed to make cmamoa 
Gauipe against Episoopapy and all ita aditierfo^ts. I^ 
iiu9p both the clergy find tbe people sympathis^ 
^th tbem ; for Scodand at this period haa ja9t tj^^ 
sagacity to see» that a system of iSSfpntieB in tb§ 
church was nothing else tlian ppenipg up a pi^os. 

S' ict of preferment to th^ honourable ambition fif, 
e middle ranks. Besides aU, these cansea pf d^ 
gost with Episcopacy^ the nobles hi^ one otb^^ 
arising irom the Uial of Lord Bahnerii^y m occwr 
rex^ which made a gneat noise at t^ L^ird 

Bidmenno, for only having in Im yp9se«isien a pe* 
tition which theBresbyterVm lords intenided tohav<^ 
presented to' the lu9g» w^ s^ized> imprisoned foap 
several months in Edinhiugh casde^ loa^ 
if tried and found gnilty of what was in Scotland 
called '^ leasii^-makins — ^thai is> the crime of ^ 
tering or possessing Imela upon the ^vernmen^ 
which was (^opsid^ed the ^am^ with i^h treaspi^ 
and was pnnisl^ with similar severity. It wajf 
not without tW greatest difficulty that Charles ww 
induced to pardon this nQ^]efi«n, whose only re^ 
£ault was the opposition heiuid giTen to the royal 
yill on the occasion ojf an act passing through par- 
ha^oent in 1633. "pie perseful^o^ wliich lie fisf- 
%e^ the drewifid. dagger ,|^p so,^eariy>m»pQ^; 
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ii^ m»de a stroi^aipprefisioa qn tbe Scottish i^oble8» 
who eaw from wW had taken place^ that the^ had 
.'up safety in the land witbofut impjicit submission, 
^Ao h>ng as the hmg was resolvea» 9X pennitted^ 4io 
pursue his religions innoyations. 
. With trijQUuqg exceptions, thei^fore, sioch as the 
\Catholic noblemen, and a portion joi the nortfi 
^country;, the yAoie inhabitants of Scotland, jpf 
jirhateYer rank, may be described as at this tibdUB 
Jbanded in one<commoa canse i^gainst Ae religion 
Vhich Charles wss endeavouring to introduce. 
^The pctople for conscienee^sake, and the better 
glasses nom motives of interfst---a^ were alikp 
^resolute in their opposition to this detested form 
|Qf worship. The wy pfficers of stad^ were not 
jxii^ to the serviee of their n^ter, but entered in- 
^to the Tieiirs of the nation, '4 npt with ostentatipus 
jBCtiYity, at least with secret good-win. The Earl 
^jQitTra^uair^ Lord H;gh Treasurer, having reason 
.to &ar that the Bishop of Ross would one day 
'supplant him m his office, is geAerally affirmed Xo 
rijave instigated .Charles in his imprudent measures, 
^^erely for the purppse of procuring the ijownfi^l 
^of the whole ISpiscopalian ^stem. 

J^ the day approached which had been ap- 
|Kiiulla4 for the. opeai^.Qf thfs Sorvice-Book, an 
^ominous clamour ai^e amppg the "pepple, .to the 
.effect that the new forms were those of Popjui^ 
.and the liturgy nothing e]be but the mass* 1^ 
^pular misttdEe being encouraged by the nobility 
jand clergy, it sopn if ached a dreadral height^ Vf^-^ 
aomuch ihat the older and more inoder^te bLAops 
saw fit to advise Laud, that ti\e hook sliould i^ 
jwitbdnMjm in t)ie meantime, and not presented 
^ i, m«ve fs^vfpcftbje ofqpxutumty. This advice, 
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howereTy was not acceptable to the zealous ptt* 
' mate, who conceived it would be a confession of 
wealmess to make any delay ; and in ihis resolu- 
tion he was encouraged by the younger bishops of 
the Scottish church, as well as by Ti^aquair, whb 
affected to be so confident of success, that he was, 
willing to take the risk upon his own shoulders* 
Xaud onerated Traquair, according to his desire, 
with this important duty ; and the treasurer sooii 
appeared in Scotland with a royal warrant, order- 
fng the bishops to proceed with the work, und^ 
pain of being supplanted by more obedient men* 

On the Sunday before that appointed for the 
change of worship^ the ministers of Edinburgh, 
according to order, addressed their several congre* 
gations with a panegyric on the Service-Book, anS 
informed them that it would be introduced on the 
next Lord's day. The people listened without any 
expressions of disapprobation ; but not the lesis 
surely had their plans been laid for resisting the 
obnoxious volume. The more zealous of the Pre8« 
byterian clergy had agreed with the chief of the 
notnlity upon the proper agents to be employed 
for the purpose ; and already was the whole scheme 
formed for covering the new reli^on with disgrace 
and confusion. 

It might now be expected, that, where the ob- 
ject in view was no less than the preservation df 
religion, and, by implication, the uhimate assurance 
of eternal weUare, the proceedings of the recu- 
sants would have been characterised by appropriate 
dignity — that there would have been an extreme 
bf either active or passive resistance, either a Bud« 
den massacre or a national fit of the sullens, In- 
stead of either of these contingencies, the a&dr 
took a turn purely ludicrous* and exhibited ion)y 
5 
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pUeteers of the period^ in their approbation of the, 
' tnmult^ have fortunately handed down a very mi- 
ante account of it ; and^ as it can scarcely fail ta 
amuse the reader^ it is here given at length*^ 
^ On Sunday, the 23d of July» 1637, the Cathe* 
dial church of Edinburgh, now known by the title. 
if the High church, ^ was attended by both of the 
archbishops, various bishops, the Lords of Ses». 
tton, the magistrates of the city, and a vast.pro* 
miscnous assemblage of the common people. To 
do all possible honour to the day, the Bishop of 
$dinbureh designed to preach. After th^ " read- 
er/' as the humblest official in a Scottish church 
was then called, had read out the ordinary pray- 
ers, the dean, Mr James Hanna, a man peculiarly , 
obnoxious, opened the femous Service-Book, and 
began to read the new liturgy*. The people, who 
had hitherto been perfectly quiet, as if to testify 
lliat they had no ill will to any thing but the book». 
lio sooner heard the commencement of the service^ 
than they rose tumultuously, began to clap their 
hands, uttered the most discordant cries, and soon 
fairly overwhelmed the voice of the minister* The: 
most outrageous were observed to be women, and 
those chiefly serving-maids, who were then in the 
GRstom of bringing movable seats, andkeepmg them 
fi>r their masters and mistresses. Some criedt 
** Woe, woe I for this dolefu day, that they are 
bringing in Popery among us I" Others, less de* • 
licate, called out to the dean, in allusion to some 
unrecorded circumstance of his life, ^* lU-hanged 
thief I gif at that time when thou wentest to court, 
thou hadst been^ weill-hanged as thou wast ill- 
hanged, thou hadst not been here, to be a pest to 
CodV church this day V* And be was fflso salit*. 



titfirtfll Ae tiif6t>f <«s derif s gett (cldld); nodT'oii^ 
t»f tfi twitch's breeding." After a gppeat deii of Hint-; 
«lv^ Iiu^nage luid been extended, &i old iroman,^ 
Janet dedaes by name, oearing: the bisbop call 
upon tbe dean ia pr^yeeed with me dsBett of the 
Scff exdidttied in a voice lond enough to be heard 
ifcove the hnbbuby *^ Defl colic the traxne o" 
fet' and aimed ttt the hcfad of the H&m ilb»^ 
sfHafi movable stool on wbidi she sat.'' A shower 
df dbip Bibles followed) to the amotrnt, says one' 
c&roniclerydr^f whole poddiolls.'' Pro^rfent&dljv 
Mt» Geddes's ** tidcet of remembrance/* as a^ 
iterry aimalist of the* period terms it, did not take^ 
effect ; the dean' ha^g the Wisdom* ^ to jonky''^ 
that is, to crotfcb) before it reached him^ so ih£ 
i^ptts8»d over hh head; ^ 

' In the midst of ibe htdbbub^ the bishop con-; 
riigeonsly mounted like pnlpit, which was situated; 
exactly aboVe the place ndiete the deasi sat. H^ 
there endeavoured to recall the unnidy mob to a 
sense of what was due to theholy ground on whicb^ 
they stood* fiut all his eloquence was in vidn*! 
They siduted him with the uncourtly epithets of 
<< Crafty fox f—** False antidiristian wolfP*— 
flhd, in allu^on io"" hh corpulency, ** Beastly bei;; 
lygod' !" An attempt was even mbde to aim at £ia' 
h^ a similar bitki to l2iat which had just beeft! 
thrown at ibe dean, though fortunately it was in-^ 
tereepted by some one present before it reached* 
i& destmation.^ The Archbishop of St Andrews 
then rode up in his gttUery, and attempted' to ad-^ 
dress tiie mob, but with as little success. At length' 
the magistrates were commanded to descend, and^ 
dear the church with liie strong fi&.nd'. They did! 
^, but Succeeded liot Tidthout great difficulty^ 
'ff when the doom w«i« dosed; and Mtnicer 
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mm oaee mare eoaiineaced» die mfjh attacked die 
windows with stones, and kept up snch a loud 
and incessant howl round the walls, as eflfectnaHy 
marred the great business of the day. 

A drciunstance took place at this time withia 
the church, which is so daiaeteristic that it cai^ 
vapon no accouit be omitted. An old woman, who^ 
had endearonred to get ont with the rest of tha 
non-conformists, but without succeedio^^, took up 
her station in a remote comer of the cathedral«. 
where she began to read her Bible, and endeavour-^ 
ed to .stop her ears against the polluting sounds pf 
the Senrice^Book. As she was thus engaged, a 
young man who sat behind her, happened to pro* 
jioance the word Asnen so audibly at the dose of 
one of the prayers, as to disturb the strain of her 
devotions. Quite enraged at the near presence of 
irhat she esteemed so vile an abomination, abe. 
started up from her seat, gave the offender a se* 
yere blow with both her fimds on the face, and 
thundered into his astounded ears, ** Fause thief» 
is there nae other part o' the kirk where ve may 
aay your mass, but ye ,maun say't at my lug ?" ® 
^ The young man," says the pamphleteer who telb 
the story,^^ <* being dashed witn such an unez«» 
pected rencountre, gare place to silence in sign oC 
bis recantation." 

When the congregation catne to be dismissed, a 
new scene of outrage and clamour took place on 
the street. The gm>d bishop, unapprdiensire of 
^olence to his person, left the church on foot bsA, 
imattended, and attempted to walk through the 
mob, towards a house at a litde distance^ which 
the author supposes to have been appointed for Us 
use during the mtcoral between morning and even* 
JBg seryice. Mo sooner w«9 his stout figure ob« 
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8#ted> tliftii the cron^d ittfihedTiolehtly tipon^lfti£ 
dryin^that he wfus bringing in Popery among theniy 
aiidtitet he deserved nomercy at their hfln£. Oiii^ 
of. the women present exclaimed, itrith a half-hir- 
iBorotu, haltdiaboHdd eiimestnesfd, << Fy, if I bad 
dbe thrqyple ont of him l** And when somebody obi 
iesnrtd, that, though she obtained her wish, a wors^' 
mm might be appobted in hisplace, — "After Car-^ 
dlUa! Beatonn was sttckit," answered this Tvdgo^ 
with an inhnmstnity almbst incredible of her sez^ 
<^ we neirer had another cardinal ; and sae» if that 
ftnse Jndas was stieMt, and cnt of^ his place wotdct 
Mecotiie so ominous, that scarce any man durst ha^ 
z&tdy c(r undertake to be his snccessot." 

Lot the midst of this infuriate rabble, the bisboiT 
was dreadftdlv pelted and bruised; but he hi 
length readked Ms hotti^e, which, according to th^ 
ffasbioti of the time, was a tall mansion in the HigU 
Street; having what id called in Scotland an otO^ 
side stair y leading up to the second stoty. As the 
wordiy man was endeavouring to ascend this stair^ 
one of the rude nlultltude seized him by the sleete, 
andnearlVpiilled Mm baci:W8ard, so as to endanger 
his life. When be, at length, reached the top, andf 
Unii in the hope of immediately finding refuff^ 
withm the hoiuse, to Ms inconceit^le vexation w^ 
outer door was found to be locked, so that hd 
could only turnt round and stand at bay, like a stag^ 
^^nst the ptessure of Ms unrelentmg enemies. 
Oftet, ill that hour of great cBstress, did he exclaim^ 
hx answer to their rieproache^ about the Service^ 
Book, that « he had not the wyte " of it." Disre- 
garding alike Ms protestation^ of innocence, mid 
his intreaties for mercy, they hustiedMm down in-^ 
to the street, where eventually he was nearly trod 
to death. At lengthy th^ Earl of WemydS; his 
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ii(»t^d6r il^Iibbtiry peroeittng the perplexity and 
danger in which be was involved,' either from^re- 
^Hect to his character^ or motivea of mere bntmad- 
ty, tsent a party of servants to his lissistance, wbo>j 
Exerting their Strength amon^ the rabble, speedily 
#66Caed the mihi^ipy prelate, and brought him, al-^ 
most breathless, into the etdrl's lodging.^* 

Intfae oiber churches of the city, the Service- 
BM^ met \Hth no better success. Som^ of di^ 
mhdstei^ bad wisely not produced it at all, intend-' 
ing first to bear bot^ it succeeded in the cathedra!.^ 
J^ the GreyftiaraT diureU, where tbe clergymaa^ 
Was an expec^uit biisfiop, and consequently anxioniG/ 
ftfit ltd introduction, it was received widi nearly 
the sattte symptotud of violent disgust and antipa* 
ihy as in St Gileid's, though without any of the ae- 
ttifd yiotence. Alt6gether, it waa apparent tha^ 
^ attieioipt W^ a dfedded failure. 

During the interval between morning and even- 
mg sertrice, such of the privy council as were vi 
town 'met at the lord chancellor's bouse, to de-^ 
fiberate upon what Uad taken plaoe, and to deter- 
mine how the king^9.govemment ou^t to proceed 
in siicll a case* To withdraw the Service-Book 
immediately was, of course, out 6f th6 question I 
Had a resolution was therefore entered into, to per^ 
ibrm divine service with it once more in the afters 
iroon, the magistrate^ promising to do their utmoiftl! 
fb maintain peace* At the proper time, a strong 
^[uard being placed at the door of the church, the 
4ame dignttasies, wfao had been present in the fore- 
noon, assumed their places; but the common peo- 
ple, and especially the women, were carefally ex- 
cluded, Thje service' waa thus performed with 
iome degree of quietness; the mob only expressinji 
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Uieir rage at what was going on by eries of-^' No 
Popery 1" on the street. 

The bishop was destined once more, before tfas 
evening of this eventful day, to risk his life in beU 
^f of his religion. On his leaving the chnrch, the 
protection of the magistrates,^ under which he had 
placed himself, was found to be insufficient, and, 
the mob were once more proceeding to take those - 
Uherties with his person which had proved so 
nearly fatal to him m the forenoon. At this dis- 
tressing juncture, the Earl of Boxbuigh^ lord privy 
seal, whose coach stood close at hand, kindly took 
lidm in, and commanding his servants to drive o% 
conveyed him safely down the street, to his resi* 
dence at Holyroodhonse. The coach was dread* 
folly pelted by the way, and the ^Msxhmaak^ as the " 
writer of ^< Stoneyfield Day" facetiously remarks^ 
^^'got plenty of hard lapidary coin for his drink- 
siller." But the bishop had reason to be thankful 
that he was so speedily and so easily conveyed out 
of the hands of his enemies, who might have other* 
wise, in this day of terrible excitement, made an , 
«nd of his life. 

The bishops, next day, without consultii^ with 
the council, sent off a letter to the king, informing 
him of the bad success of their attempt, and thrown 
ing the chief blame upon the Earl of Traquur, wha 
had been absent from town. On the same day, the 
l^ouncil met, and issued a proclamation, command*^ 
ing the inhabitants of Edinburgh to refrain in fu* 
ture from such tumultuous belmviomv under pain 
of death. Six or seven serving- women^ supposed 
to have been peculiarly active in the disturbance^ 
were put into prison ; and t^e city of Edinburgh 
VBs declared to be liable for all the mischief which 
might hereafter be done, or the disobedience which 
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€tie niiinistere and readers who had not used the 
Service- Book on the preceding day were called tip 
fthd sQenced ; the daily preachings and ptayetd 
iit^te e^ipredsly proihlhited ; and^ in a religious poini 
at view, Edinburgh was laid completely waste.^ ' 
' It Was flow that the separation of Interests be^ 
f^een the comicil and the bishops became appiU 
imu The ibrmer> indigiiaiit that the bishops shonlcf 
tkve seitt a letter to the kmg withciat tnei^ eon- 
eurrence^ dl^atched attother for themselves oi 
TddBLff in i<rhich ibey reflected^ hi pretty plaui 
iermsy trpon lito imprtidence and precibitation of 
ifae preliu;^. On the succeeding &y, me bishopi^ 
informed the comicil that they judged it neces- 
sary to suppress the liturj^ till the king's pleasure 
ehould be known ; on wmch occasion we coundl- 
htH coldly temarked> that in that matter their lord^ 
lihips were ^t liberty to do exactly as ihey pleasedll 
It na^t indeed^ began to appetor^ and soon became 
still, more conspicuous, that these unfortunate ec*! 
clesiastics fonned an interest entirely isolated iii 
Ae country-i-an interest in which no persOn oi 
tUm of persons had the least sympathy, but which 
Was every where and every way obnoxious, as i 
ftireign junto transplanted into die hti for a bilse 
f£nd most unpatriotic Uurpose. 

Although the kingnad been carefiiUy informed 
that none but the meanest peq)le were engaged id 
ihe. tumult, great apprehensions were entertained; 
both in Edinbuigh and throughout the countnr, 
regarding the answer which he should make. In 
ihe meantime, some of the bishops exerted them- 
selves to enforce the order for the puixhase of the 
liturgy ; tfid in the diocese of St Andrews two ol 
ihe cLetgptkTefa were ch^ed to use it^ under tK<^ 
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pain of immediate homing. The ArchbidKyp x4 
Ghsgow, at th& convocation of his synod, in the 
end of August^ caused one of his clergy to preach 
m fitvonr of the Semce-Book, with theviemrof moU 
tifying the people ; hut if was fonnd that in that 
city the new doctrines had made no better prot| 
gress ihan in Edinburgh. The preacher^ Mr Wil- 
liam Annan, on his leaving the church, was assails 
ed with the most violent reproaches by a nnmeront 
band of devout females ; and, in the evening, he 
inet with a stiU more unequivocal manifestation o( 
popular disapprobation* About nine o'clock, aftei| 
fiupper, on his stepping out into the street with 
three or four ministers, with the intention of visiting 
the archbishop, he was no sooner observed, than 
he was surroimded by a multitude of the same vi* 
ngoes, who proceeded, in the first place, to batter 
him with their fists, with sticks, and with pieces 
of peat, then rent off his cloak, hat, and mn/and[ 
finally, gave him what may be called in vulgar 
phrase a sound beating. The poor man roared lus^ 
tily, which soon brought a number of the neigh* 
hours to their windows with lights ; and the street 
being tiius illuminated,^^ the fair assaulters quitted 
their victim, for fear of then: faces being recognised* 
No inqmry could be made into this riot, because 
it was feared that the better orders of the peopUi 
were chiefly concerned in it. Next day, Mr An- 
nan was conducted by the magistrates, with great 
apparent honour, to the place where he was to 
mount his horse in order to quit the town ; but 
here a new misfortune befell him. He had scarcely 
with his <^ desperate toe'* poised himself upon htt 
left stirrup, ere he fell headlong, his horse above 
him, in a dirty puddle ; and the ridicule excited 
by his misadventure with the women was morQ 
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than doubled by the ludicrous appearance which 
he exhibited as he departed from the town. 

In no other part of Scotland was the Service- 
Book received with a better welcome. The Bishop 
of Ross, who for some time past had used the 
English liturgy in \m cathedral at Fortrose^ found 
little difficulty in substituting the Scottish edition* 
The Bishop of Brechin, on the recusancy of the mi^ 
nister, caused.it to be read by his servant. In St 
Andrews it was used for a few days ; and at Dum* 
blane it was read by a clergyman whom the Pres- 
byterian historians describe as a *^ corrupt world* 
Ung." Bnt^ with the exception of these cathedral 
towns; where the influence of the bishops was of 
'course considerable, besidee the towns of Ding- 
waUy in Ross, and St Fillans, in Perthshire, the 
country at large rejected it with unequivocal symp- 
toms of disgust.^^ 

The answer which the king returned to the coun- 
cil was of such a nature as to make little change 
upon the state of affairs. He had only been given 
to understand that the meanest of the people were 
engaged in the tumult ; and it did not yet strike 
his senses that there could be any real, or, at least^ 
any violent aversion, to the Service-Book in the 
minds of the general public He therefore only 
directed that the council should censure the guilty 
persons for their rudeness, and that the proceed- 
ings, in regard to the new liturgy, should just go 
00 as if nothing had happened. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^ THE SUPPLICATION. ' 

' Others ran flocking, put pf (hfi^ p9iVt^ to tb? fteq^K?^ ^W^Mf* 

T9E lay ^lQIllb!qrs of %he ^jf ponnciji inei^ 
js^Qi^ed, by a most rapuirisiKble pe^ of «im4«et» 
either botw puLch they synpttthiaed witb the le«i«' 
ings of the country, or how deeply they bt^t^^bs 
clerical digmtaines who had bieisB ^aaomt^d*Vith 
Itbem in office. Four clei|pyi96n, of dm dioso^iea 
of St Andrews ai»d Glasgow^ who had beeii'Oh«i»- 
Wed to use the Service-Book, f)iBe«ei^ted « iwtiticvt 
to the <;Qu^cU oa the 23d of Angus^ hogging l€ir 
a suspension of the horning, wijth wUflk thek l^ 
Bpe^tive bishops had thre9(tea«d thep* Tiha (V^ 
Jates expected that the qooncil woa]4 1'ljecJt i&m 
petition wijhont a hosting beijog as yet unMrave lyf 
the secret disgust ki whiish they wes^ hM by tjimt 
hod;^. To their infinite astooisl^iieiit and -mwiti- 
fication, the couli^il raceiv:^ th^ pel|tii^,.:giaiit0^ 
the desired suspension till his majesty's pleasure 
should be known, and declared^ bv an express act, 
that the letters of homing which they had granted, 
were only of force against such as did not 5t^ the 
books, and not against those who refused to use 
them. An answer was expected from the king re- 
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KttidiQ^ tfad Suppiication, before the 2(Hb of Sep- 
tembei*, which was the next day for the sitting of 
the privy council ; and to that day the petitioners 
-were referred for ultimate judgment. . 
' As these four petitioners were the first men of 
note who presented themselves in opposition to the 
innovations) and as they were in a manner ^e fa* 
tilers of the whole covenanting party, it may be 
necessary to mention their names. The most dis- 
tingmshed was Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Xienchars, in Fife, " a man of wonderfid gravitijr^ 
learning, wisdom, and state-policy,"^ and one wh<l 
was destined to take a prominent place in all the 
iracceeding troubles* The rest were Mr R. Wil*^ 
kie, Mr James Bonnar, and Mr William Castle^ 
3aw; mHbo, it must be moitioned, did not petition 
for themselves peisonally, as Mr Henderson did» 
but severally represented whole presbyteries in the 
CHiasgow diocese, of which the members had been 
charged by the archbishop. 

It is to be observed, that the opposition which 
Iiad hitherto been made to the Servioe-Book pro^ 
ceeded entirely from the mob, or from women^ 
who alone could voitnre upon such a course^ as 
the vengeance of government would have Instantly 
overtaken any more prominent or respectable mal^^ 
contents; and it is to this day a question among 
the Presbyterian and Cavalier historians, whether 
tbiswasuieresultofconcertor of chance. Front 
^whatever cause it originated^ there can be no doubt 
that the Pk^byterian clergy and popi^ar leadera 
afterwards opeidy elnilted in the drcumstance» 
comparing it (with but' a poor compliment to die 
agents^ it must be confessed) to tile miracle of 
Balaam's ass, and also pointing out that, as the 
active proceedtoga of die Refonnatton bad origi* 

VOL. I. V 
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|iated4n » stoaeihiawii b^ the Imnd of a l)p^, |f 
lad this second reformation commenced wit^ ^ 
f tool cftst by the hand of ^ iproman. The u^rerei^ 
wits of the court party were for a ]ong tin^eiii t^ 
habit qf rallying their oppone^t¥l iy>on thjb point, 
and ,fised to insmuate^ wi^i supererogatory malice^ 
ibat the lady in question had only a short jJinpi^ 
before the tumult sat upop a stool of l«g^r ^imeiif 
sions and dacker pomple^doi^ for.ljb^ si^ of inconf 
^enqe* But the Frest^rterians w^e ^erer after^ 
wards ashamed to acknowledge tjoifsif obiip;ation)i 
|o tbe ffdiant heroine; apf th^ wm of Jje^ief 
fje^es is to this day commembrc^ with 890^ 
ciegsee of affection and respect, as amoi\g the xaqef 
yenerable in their calendar .of 'worthier* ; 

, The time wa/s now approaching wW the ^f; 
mimagers of public ai&rs in Scotland— ^to wil^ 
h&: ancient and chivaldc nobility-prr-^irere to coi^f 
forward and take their proper place of mediation 
betwixt the king and his subyects. The petitionji 
of the four deigym^ had been reco^n^ended by 
letters fioin certain grandees, who were fnendlj 
tp their object;^ but before the imswer was rer 
|urAed ^m the ku^g» ,^pwards.(tf tei^ nobles ha^ 
ivi'sembled at Edinburgh, to support and coiptev 
glance them in case of an un&irourable reply. Ber 
aides these, a great number of ^e&try> or bai^ona^ 
^s tbey were tenned in Scotland, espeaally fcqafi 
gie ^onapiquojisly WJbig county of ipife^ cam^ ^ 
Edinb|irgh for .the same purpose* And* as tt^ 
^nrest was now finished, die comntry people i^ 
p;eneEal> 4t lea$t all such as could afford the'eicr 
Ileuses of the journey, or were yery zealous in thi^ 
cause, flocked* by a sort of common consent^ to 
aput this momentous crisis* The 20tb of oep- 
|€^er wiis looke4 JTorwai'd to^ it may be sai^ hx 



this tt4lote ifatioh, ivitk n degree of tftttHty imd 
{{ertarbation, alinost equal to that widi wHich the' 
ci^etir of a Ibiidy, aihip watches the dawning eneigfes* 
ofa trolmblbstbrin. ' 

' it Votild have now Befeii easy fttf Charfes to ap** 
pease this forriiidable instirtectibn^ by wHhdmwnig'^ 
ov eveti b^ niei^dv postponing^ the offensive litui^^ 
lJnJrorttniate!y> his ownprejudices, the pride of Laud»| 
itiid^ c6bii[)1ete ihisapprebension bf the real respect^ 
itbililr^ of the opposition, nrged hhn to continue iii 
0e iMkhk|»py &ie 6f poliby wBiclh h^ had alread;^ 
Adopted, XA Ids Veplyi wlkich his transmitted to* 
Scotland by lAb !0tike of Lennox, ivho had come' 
tbitt^d the fiin^iifid of iA% mother, the Cdimtes^^ 
ti)f Abercom, at Pdsley; he reprehended the lenit/* 
c!f his cbttncilioi^'tb the* authors of the tumnft, re-» 
fnsediKehrr^asonabte tei^de^tthat he would call fl( 
yomnihtee of their ftuittber before him, f6f tUe pib-- 
^se of e^plitining llhe true statSe of the public tnind>^ 
fiftid commanded die iinniediate resuniption' of liie' 
liinrgy, which, he seterely bliamed thetn for ever^ 
teaving ihtetmltted. He evidently calculated witht 
siJcuHty upon the disposition Which the Scots had^ 
^er shown tb siibmit implidtly to thfe royal ^om*[ 
ifiiiiids, aiid tihot^t that the mere ei^e^Ubn of hia' 
t^ hi a letter would be suifficient to dispel all op-: 
jkisidoh And repltos the odfoiftr religion. H^ was^ 
now to Idana, however, ifiat, servile as tU^ people 
' were to their tempbral rulers' in tempord tifingsf 
tliey were utterly iiidomitable where Aey cbnsi-' 
dered their Eternal interests as ii stake. He vnd 
like llie revolutionary dictator of France, who, en«; 
tiBi-ed the seniite-hbtfse to commited the j)roscr!p-' 
tJon of half his fellows, but who foiiiid,:jn8l^ad of 
the ohsequioud $mil^is He expectedi^ a ^ger in^ 
^r^h^d|ldfalte<lfWfa!abwttib08«nti. ^Tmmd 
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the veiyRiiliicop of bis enterprise again/sft the Ji«l 
berties of his Scottish subjects, after passing whicfa 
i$ was impossible for him to withdraw a step with- 
out hnmiuation and danger, while his people were, 
equally nnaUe to permit his retreat without eom^ 
promising all chance of domestic security* 

Vexed, but not terrified, by the King's answer^ 
the multitude which had assembled at £dinburgb> 
iresolved to renew theu: application for redressu. 
iphej presented innumerable private snpplication^. 
to WB council ; the derk of which» it was remarki*. 
ed at the time, received no less than two hundre4. 
dollars in one day, in fees, being a dollar for eaeb 
petition* It was also determined tha^ a true re**, 
presentation of the popular feeling should be senn' 
up to his majesty by the Duke of Lennox, whq 
i^raB now in Edinbui^h on hi^ way back to court* 
To giy& all possible effect to this matter, it wasi 
resolved to impress the duke^s eye, as well bs hia 
mind, with a true sense of the case. On a day^ 
therefore, when he was to pay a public visit to the 
privv council, the whole assembled band present* 
ed Uiemselves to him bs he passed along the spa?^ 
cious street of Edinburgh* There were present^ 
the Earls of ^utiierland, Rothes^ Cassilis, Home, 
Lothian, Kinnoull, Wemyss, and Dalhousie.; the 
Lords Montgomery, Fleming, Lindsay^ Elcho^. 
ifester, Sinclair, Loudoun, Balmerino, Burle^b^. 
Dalziel, Cranstoun, and Boyd ; almost all the b^?- 
rons of the counties, adjacent to the capital ; com* 
missioners from a great number of bnrghs and 
presbyteries ; about ninety ministers, including the 
whole presbytery of Stirling; and a prodigious 
concourse of respectable countrymen. ^ All the 
noblemen,'' says the Earl of Rothes, in his minute 
manuscript relati<mi» ^ met at Lord Wempa'a 
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lodgtilg^ in one Aikman'S| ivhere they drew a 
petition to the council, and appointed two of tbeit. 
number to atierid the Duke of Lennox^ by ranking 
tj^emselves over against the entry to the tolbootb^ 
and three, who were of his particular acquaintance^ 
to speak to him as he passed along. When his. 
grace came up the way, the ministers were all 
ranked betwixt the Cross and the Luckenbootht^ 
on the south side of the gait {street), and the 
nob&ity and gentry all ranked on the north side 
of the gait, oyer against the Luckenbooths, evea 
till they reached up to the Stinking Style«^ They 
aA saluted the duke very low as he passed. They, 
s attended all the forenoon, giving in their petitions 
to the council^ but got no hearing. The council 
coming out at 12 o'clock, the duke went down to 
dinner in the Abbey (the palace of Holyroodhouse,^ 
so called) ; and the petition, which had not beea 
touched or read, bemg retrieved from the clerk^ 
was carried thither also by the Earl of Rothes, 
and shown to the Treaisuf er Traqusdr, who drew 
it over again, and made it very smooth, advising 
that they should endeavour not to irritate any. At 
half three afternoon, the treasurer came again up' 
the way, when the noblemen, being in the s^une 
order as in the forenoon, waited upon him into the 
council-house. When there, he retired, with the 
chancellor and other bishops and councillors, .into . 
the banqueting-house, within the council-house> 
where they stayed an hour as^ a half, and then 
sent for the duke, who coming, they ushed the 
house. The Earl of Sutherland presented the peti-* , 
tion to the clerk, and desired it might be rea(f« [ 
The noblemen then retiring to the laigh councU- 
house, where the justice sits, awaited tE^ answer . 
. of the chancellor^ who, delaymg till immediately 
f8 
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occaddA^d the oAly influx of money of whic6 th^ 
town could boost. . ^ 

Ac(;ordingly, there next day fell out aiiothet iu*^ 
Aiult on the streets. " l*he' Women," says Bishop" 
€rathry, << assembled in th6 morning, to the num-- 
ber of three hundred, at Forrester's WVnd head,*^ 
apparently awaiting an object on which to wrei^* 
^eir yetigeance. As ill luck would have it, the[ 
first obnoxious person ihey saw was Sydser^. 
Bishop of Galloway, a prelate who had been exceed-' 
ingly active in the late innoi^tions, and who wsu^* 
reported, as ain incontestable mark of Catholicism/ 
to wear a gold crucifix wider his clothes, and to 
perform his private devptions every dajr before a 
cabinet whidi contained ahotl^er. He was on the* 
{present occasion quietly walking along the street, 
with Francis Stuart, son of the turbulent Earl or 
Bothwell ; being on his way to the c0uncil4iousej[ 
where he was appointedf to examine some witness* 
es in regard to a law case which the said Stuarf 
fiad there depending. As the unhappy churchmair 
JMussed Forrester's Wynd head^ which was dose 
adjacent to the council-house, the wli^Ie band 
Pushed violently upon him, tore his clothes, and; 
endeavoured, as a writer of the time delicately ex- 

ries it, to ** luik him*' for the supposed cruci- 
He would probably have been torn in piecesi* 
says Guthry, if Stuart, with the help of two! 
pretty men who attended him, had not rescued^ 
hifti fit)m their barbarous hands, and hurled him! 
into the council-house, holding back the ladies un- 
til those that were within shut the door. Bisiap- 
poiated in their attempt upon the bishop, and now 
fairly set to work, the mob next attacked the ma* 
gistrates in their place of mieeting, tiireatening to 
bum the honae about their can unless they irnme* 
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^Kaldy nominated two commiasioners to job with 
ijke other burghs in resisting the innovations. The 
general cry of this tumnltaoos body was^ *' God 
defend all who will defend God's cause, and con* 
Wad the Service-Book and all its adherents I**, 
^The eonncil-honse being at the same time besie-> 
ged, both the state officers of the kingdom and the 
Magistrates of the city. . might be considered in 
great personal danger. When two o'clock came,^ 
and the crowd 9till seemed to relent nothing in 
their terrible menaces, the members of the cooncilA 
including the Treasurer Traquiur, the Earl of 
Wigton, the Bishops of Edinburgh and Gdloway^ 
^nd Justice General Elphinstoun, began to feel 
the pangs of hunger, in addition to their other dis« 
presses,— the ordinary hour of dinner being then at 
mid-day. In this i^lemma, they smuggled out a 
message by Sir James Murray of Ravelrig foi 
a house where the supplicating nobility had con- 
yened, intreating them for God's sake to disperse 
the people and procure their release.^ The noble- 
men sent over Lord Loudoun, who, using his in* 
flnence with the people, was soon enabled to con* 
duct the councillors out to the mun street, where 
the rest of the assembled grandees speedily joined 
the convoy, and conducted them home to their ya* 
^lis lodgings.6 

. It was now determined by the assembled snppli* 
cants, before obeying the proclamation, to join in 
a stUl more .vehement and earnest application to 
bis majesty, and then to disperse till such time as 
«n answer might be expected. Lord Loudoun ac- 
cordingly drew up a Letter, and Mr David Dick a 
Supplication, in which they accused the bishops as 
the poisoner of his majesty's mind, and intreated 
that no would be graciously pleased to take other 
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cbtuosfel regarding his affaira in Scotland^ wli!c|i^ 
were now, by the impradence and tyranny of these' 
noien, isid g6mg into confusion. TUis Siipplication- 
iv^ttssnbsbnbed; before ni^ht, byfive hundred nAmes* 
of the best inen in S&onatld ;. and measiires were; 
immediatiely taken foi; dispatching it. As therb 
was no time to lose, they also met on the eveiiing^ 
6f this busy d(ay,t abd entered intb some resoltt-^ 
tions of mutual adherence a£id defence. - 

When the 15th of November arrived, a' ^tit^' 
greater nitdtitude of people than on either of th^ 
two former 6cl;asions, flocked to the capital, inV 
eluding represtotatires from nearly every burgKi^, 
jdie kiugdom, elcept Aberdeen, which, on acdotintr 
of the counteraction of the Marquis of fiuntlyi 
leiider of the F'opish party vH the kingdom, could 
tfot be prevailed upon to concur. The party, at thii 
£<et, likewise gained a prodi^otls accession in the 
ydiing, influential, and£ighly gifted Earl of Moni 
#08e,' who, i^ore it wou^d appear from personal 
disgust at the king than disinclmation to his mea-^ 
siires, now t^dught proper to join in the opposition; 
When the bishops understood that this distinguish-' 
ed nobleman had gone over to the enemy, they afe| 
dsld to have felt a more serious pang of alarm thai| 
they had experienced 6il any former occasion.a .' 

The council, which had in vain attempted iH 
find accommodation at Linlithgow, and even^ at ' 
$tirling, being now seated at me palace df uA^ 
ieith, about six miles ^om town, the noblemen, 
judging. that it would be inconvenient for the 
whole multitude to attend,, recommended th^f 
commissioners should be chosen by the people.! 
who should join with them in their deliberations.^ 
This was inadvertently sanctioned by the council^ 
for tii6 sake of gettiKiig the great body of fl^upj^li- 



fViiita.tadin)eiB^; and thiu arose the fiwpoqftQopn* 
mittees called the Tables, which afiterwards plavr 
^ 60 prommenlt 9k part ip the pfihlic afiaira. The 
bblea .were fpnr, P9e of nobleipQi], oaother qf 
^tr jr, ^ thir4 of bnrghs^ aud a fourth of mqusteriL 
Each table was composed of four iadindiiala,;aa4 
tWe Fas.a still further xaQ4^^i9at}Qp of th^ spirit cf 
jthe couutry in a chief tahley which was formed h^ 
o^e person from each 9f the re^ The liordni 
Eothe^ Loudoun, Montrose, a|[|d I4ndsayj fpnpe^ 
jiie table of nobility, aiud n^iy i^^y be conjectMr 
fed to have had theip^j^^ nwwgenwwt 9^ th^ 
afiairs pf tibe whole. 

* Early in ])e<^mbei:> ^ mecfSfigii wbs repeive^ 
froni cgurty intimating that the king djedined anr 
awering the petitipns of his Scpttish subjects^ from 
l*esentm.ent at their late QQtvi!ge9j b|it also declar 
ling that he ni^editated no Inuoy^tipn upon the 91^ 
tional religion as professed i^t present* It waa 
pasUy seen that he mei^it t9 deceive by the latter 
phrase; but the siup^dicants .a&cted, with equ4 
fiddressy to tfdce it in its )osteiHBibj,e meaning, fcff 
the punpose of cdminatiDg the bishops. . Thesf 
iletested personages, now afraid of b^ii^g <^^ out 
by violence thoii^t prcjper <to retire altogi^th^r 
from the privy cqancat, ^before which the taUea 
were then left to prosecute their petitiojis with 
flome d^ee of si^bcoesi^, as the inpi^ influentia} 
seci^v member^ a^ch aa Tragufur, Sir Thomw 
Hope, long's advocate, S^ John .Camnebael, tre%- 
pufefrdeputOj and Sir John Hamilton, jnstioe-' 
clerk, were decidedly &vo«irable to ^eir viewSi 
^'inaUy, upon the Slst of December, it was rer 
^Ived, with the.approbatipn of the king, that Tnk- 
guair sliauld go up to cpnrt, witba fnU and fidtb- 
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fa\ report of the late proceedings which had agU 
tated Scotland in so extraordinary a manner. 

Before the Earl of Traqnair arrived at London^ 
.Spottiswood, the President of theConrt of Session, 
and son of the archhishop, was sdso there, in he« 
half of the bishops, and nnfortanately had prevail- 
ed, npon the king to adhere to his former line of 
policy* In the competition between this man and 
the treasmrer for credit with Charles, the formed 
had a decided advantage ; for Traqnair was al^ 
ready suspected of strong favonr for the snppli- 
"cants, wh&e Spottiswood was looked m>on as an 
infallible firiend to the late measures. The result; 
therefore, was, that Traqnair was returned to 
Scotland, with a proclamation annoimdng his ma^ 
jesty's approbation of the Service-Book ; declaring 
that the petitions were derogatory to the royal au- 
thority ; and prohibitmg all further convocation of 
the lieges, under the penalties of treason ! 

This last and most violent measure will astonish 
the reader who reflects upon the state of Scotland 
at the periods But in this^ as in a thousand 
things wliich seem blamable in private individuals, 
care should be taken to ascertain the motivea 
which instigated the act. The truth is, that 
Charles, now committed in an attempt to fortify 
the established church against the hordes of dis- 
senters, dared not retract a step without endanger* 
ing the religion of the majority; that is, of hit 
English kingdom. And thus, it would really ap* 
pear, that, in his seemingly unjustifiable measures 
4n r^rd to Scotland, the unfortunate monarch 
only chose the least of two evils which lay before 
-him. Tliis is acknowledged and regretted, with 
great generodty of spirit, by one of the moat ener* 
getic of the supplicants themselves^ in a letter 



written at the express period.^ Unforimiatelyy 
in a case like this, it was impossible for the most 
rational and candid enemies to be reconcDed. But 
both were led on, by a sort of necessity of their 
nature, to seek the destruction, or at least the total 
humiliation, of each other. 
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CHAPTER V. 

/ 

SUBSCRIPTION OJt THB COVENANT. 



tiger-footed nge, when it diall find 
The taann of ttiucumed swiflncMb wUI* too Mek 



Thit 
The 
Tie toaden pounds to bii bMib 



TRAQUAia had been instracted by tfae kii^r lo 
preserve the proclamttdon a profound aeeret tiU h 
ahonld be pablisbed, so as to ]»eyent a tnmnlliioas 
assemblage of the people on that occasi<m* On his 
letum, therefore^ to his residence at Dalkeith pa- 
lace, (February 1^ 1638,) when the Tables sent 
his neighbour, Lord Cranstonn, to sound him as to 
the king's intentions, he assured them, with aaajf 
solemn asseyerations, that he had got no ^rect&ooa 
Irom his majesty. Their vigilance, however, or ad- 
dress, enabled them, throogh frioids at coort^ to 
procure not only a hint of the real state of the caaef 
but even a complete duplicate of his iastractioH. 
They were thus, most unexpectedly, piepaied to 
meet the proclamation with a protest, a oeranony 
which was looked upon by them as a ai^oieBt 
annulment of the royal will. 

The circumstances under which this terrible edict 
was issued were very reoiaikahleyattdias SBch» hin 
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»uftBt0ly related by the clffonidenr of 
the period. Traqaair, after maintainiBg a gnye face 
for a week, at lengtli^bont two o'clodk in the mom* 
ing of Monday the 19th of Febmary, sent for hi^ 
hones from the inn at Edinbnlrgh> where they wem 
dbposed, and rode off to Stirlinja^y where the eoagif 
Gil and Session then sat, expectoig to get the bup 
«ness managed there withcnit opposition from th^ 
dieaded Tables, all of whom he supp^ised to be at 
ihia time sound asleep in their lodgings tbronghoat 
the cajntal. By a siagnlar chance, the Lord lind^ 
aay, one of the Tery principal men, slewing that 
ii^;ht at the inn wliere the treesorer's horses lay^ 
was f^prised by his servant, a drinking companion 
of the treasurer's messenger, of the purpose which 
Ids lordship had in view by Ijeing thus early astir. 
He, of coarse, lost no time in awakening the rest 
• #f his party,'who had wond^ully inereas^ in num« 
biirs dmiag tho^ week'whsch had elapsed sincei;be 
Iraasttrer's letam from court. Within an hour, thoi»- 
aaiids of aiudoiis fiMses were assembled on the street; 
and it was iastaatly determined that the Lords 
HoHie and Lindsay should take post after the trea- 
! tfmwf, endeairoar to overtake him, and, if possible, 
>pnke tiieiv protest at the moment he uttered the 
»*pBaclnDation. These two noblemen immediately 
aet out, and such was their speed, compared with 
:4hat of the treasurer, that they passed iiim at the 
, Tarwood, some.miles from Stirling, where they ai;- 
nv>ad an hour before him. At ten in the forenoon, 
the oeremoay was performed npon the Market- 
. Gross of the burgh ; and the two noblemen took 
iBStmments in the hands of a notary, protesting 
against the prodamation in the most firm and elo- 
quent terras, though without any expressicm that 
. «oo]4 ba cepM^Md into disr^speet for the king. 



11i« lOWK of StMiiitt ivinrtkiit f%lit 
mt^ mm; for tlie mote of i3icr frttppUbaiicir iHil 
ftAtoWed-M lebiire dsAkg tli« dfty, «fid^ pOitu h$fyig 
^tq[*tchod tbeoiBigli ilie «oiffitr)r, all wiNy bone irtfl^ 
fioti fo tho d^fltiM wilblii foiiy fiiti^ii IamI tMld^fistA 
"V^tt^d h«i«i to mt&MBi^ th^m hi llffelr feMmi It 
i«te «ften Aglftifedi oil tid« di«MfM «4llfl, ly tlil» 
ittOst VfolMrt of tifo pttifyv tlnr ^«rf i^ould mMi 
tfto AtehbieiM^ SpottittWOOdl wllOrtf Ho layi ffi^iy 
IttAgfttg bibt, ai Mi pifodocoifiior llAiiiilnMi badfwiAl 
1^ ft^ dmilaf tOfiDOtt liif tito krio »^, tn^lftilMl 
^^«0l(^;BMJf0b!in«t6tflbfe e:M»iipl^ MTtlfOpMlf 
^la<^ bo l^pritnl^llt!i^« Mokt ^y^ liflOt b0f ift(|| OOQt^ 
il(lii«kflhied two gf^tlotn^ f o l^oiOW tbob* pMfMTit 
<bo fiM itieetHig of l3io O0ftiiell» tboivllolo hkoA lilft 
Stitfing fbr D^AbH^b^ nlfllifetette^ two tnOOUHNi 

poi^oAiBfy Hfcid Mf b^i' i^ftoiikblii^ mi fti'diy tbtui it p^ 

•ticMHnOfl of rappftclniiM* 

7bo toysl pfo^lMitiflott b(^i^i'ii!iiM%d^ oif iMo 
IR^Qi at tbo Mflrket*Oi^ii Of Sdtilbm^^ lAtfO^li 
liobleiiroii of tbe piuty itiotttitod a fMBpoi Aiy MM^ 
fold, pi^a^od fof tbo pttf|^te; oldso to mt Ofll^ 
Hce, hi order to ]ifeBi^ it ill due IMllOnf HMflMfr 
prote«e« It is oommeinOmtod by A eitfiflior MMO^ 
t^n, tbat, dtt Md oe<!a8ioii, ifliliotigb^ tbo V^^*^ 
Iniition was reatd by tbo Maf^ beraidl^ hllAttiiilr 
poftap, taid witb tbe royal armif oo ^olr baOfci, Hio 
jyrotestoTii openly eeo^ at i^ «nd yoadl$r^')fc 
often inatufible by tbe^ railbigs. When If iinte 
d^Oy Ae faeifaldd and otber ipoyal' ufflt<M W0Pb 
obliged, by tbe dieAshy of ^ amtottirdlftg c^otM, 
to stay on tbe platform tovmd 1^ CfM6» fUPIbl^ 
bad beanl tbe prot^tatbiu, #ldob HM Mkdotirby 
Mr An;bibald Johnston. I>ftHii^tbli ooleMii iMl 
Interesting ceremony, the faeotiotis Rotb^s'MM 
an opportunity to tbmw CMit ofio-o^lM^ dMMtt- 



■iBMflw hudf in i^ eztnioYdkMry aeal) moimted on a 
/ynoebeon which stood^npon, the .scaffold, and his 
jnjad being stniek urith the reineiiibraiice that; this 
ivis thsv ordiiiaqr place of executioui he said, 
<' JaiiMSf you will neyer. he at rest till you be 
lifted up mM above the tea\ m a rope/' ^< Thisb? 
mff^ the snpt^rstiuous historian,* '< was afterwards 
jl^Deompliahed in earnest^ in that same place ; and 
tone even say. that the s^e supporters of the 
aptflfold were made use of at Montrose's execu- 
4kv^** Mea8u:]es were in the meantime taken to 
coonterapt the royal edict in every other borg^ 
.thcoiigbGiit the kingdom.where it. might be offeiy 
,^ ; and the most vigorous exertions were made^ 
in defiance of the chief command of the proda- 
.iil«tion» to cojUecty in one intense focus, at Edin-' 
burgh, dl the fiiends of the cause who could 
jNisffiblv Isi^ve their own homes. In the course of 
Afew a9fi>tfae capital was thronged with a much 
ipwater, amL it may be added, mpre determined 
jmilt^t«di9» $an had ever before flocked to it ; and 
.flp £RVOurable did every drcumstance i^pear to 
ihoip* ^l|at tl^e leaders nqw resolved upon.'adopt- 
jjlg a positive, as they had hitherto practiced only 
M iiegvrfivip, mode of opposition. 
, It v^as^t this juncture that the Tables projected 
the in^titutian of the National Covenant. 
.Tbe^jongi" of this celebrated bond of association 
jmsy.hci traced to the early ftges of the reformatio]), 
when the advocates of the new doctrines, had foimd 
it aecessacy t^ bind themselves by spUmn compact 
in oj^iiosition to a government which favoured the 
SOfoai^t laith. But it first assumed the shape and 
p^MHae of a Covenant i;n the minority of King 
Jj^mm wW '^ wa« set qn footi ^pd subs^riM 
o2 



V0til D|W(l|fWMImH)6Qi% Wf UW praiNMtWRi Ui Un 

Refonned Chitrflif «g«ilwi ^ fileli •JF^the Qiiiwi^ 

iteti 4l lie ifMtid SI|p«iiAsli^ iiMHifti. Aftt» ft 
iMDaney erf fiHf yaini^ 4«riiigr fMI* af ivftMk 
BpkMpMy hid IbuMi <i if«niiiA! tfiitinib it Mfe 
BOW pi^poeed %b b6 r^viv^d, with aid«mi«itt» •«!•• 
iMe t# ttie e^BigeAdes «f Ihe Itee, an m oii4^«fe 
aad eMf »M#& of uBjikig ik» ttAtton «t liii|gifr It 
4efeiiee of iMr toMeiiiig Mligkn. 
. l%eCiyiWMal;,a§Bd^0csib«dlii tlMhif«tfMl^ 
t&d 1588, €oii(rtsled flkiiply in im sljttnilkm of d^ 
liieirino0» eevenonies, and obseftsAieeo aU rib nto d 
<# <A» efanreh of Aouio. It wm ir^m «^ if * 
difltiogiuiiied pf«aeher of the Baane ^f Jotei Casigb 

KThoi^^o loftg^ b atieysnee, and although WfkmMh 
had #9fiQd a Bontiiial trhini|>h m tk* iat#r¥il» 
» atill iBmanhfemd witli v«iieratbB as a mtt 
<f -ariteaapgcontiiust'irilh Ao Deity, aindat a twil#aifc 
^t^iiat^alfoltiliagHiiiataeettlar'ptfvret. "VIMi 
iMie erent soiae whoatlrllMited all the mialfflea^f 
the laet tMrty yean to ^Kriiie fe digMB l i e B afr^ 
ii^^ket mUb wMcfc Hie Covenad^hi^, d«yte|^4lMii 
pmiod, been treated. WheA ii» ]»«peaal» dhaM* 
Cafe, ivvft mm wade to feauaeitatje and inqMroU^ 
the public feelings was one of ahnoat* luudlofad 
eatismctkm t vtA so little obfeetioa waa made to 
% tha^'Withiii eight days from the Tetttfn ^f '^ 
MpptooHs frmn Sttrfing, H w» praftofled^ pi«pa» 
fed, ejd^ited, signed and sworn to^ bf alsioaaadi 
claaiea wi^in the city of Edinburgh. 

Theltaew of orgttiising thia meat effiMilf^ 
pM ^. condentntting the natidnd tterettgO^ Vm 
with Mr Afvhibttld Johnston, advocate, aft et w m tit 
fl^ebfated in histonr V ^^ jitdieii^ title of Lani 
Wairifttwi \ with^ Akoatter Henderaos, tl^ifat 



IWW* Miff IM 0Miftiffi ^ nMM'iip^Mt ^Aib 
MiCKtpiAftiitiiilikiM^I md wtolr 8i» TbamM ii«^, 

<wmm n» i«Mf lit» <Tieiidiiiq> aimI ^MMftwil. J»li». 
•Mn Ind lK»<cbl#f bind in i1» iMttpoiriliaiiy «iliif 
for that purpose the history of tile fMi mmfi^ 
MsiMi^ uPMre wevs w^bim) t^ be MPma enfiineiit 
M W K ic is lor flttdi ft doentneiit^ It ww net f«lff 
ptepend fill Tuesdty the VHk ef Fgbimrjr | Ml 
Hn w«tt^«i)ielMl nbiitftem e^ BdMiai||fa had eft 
tnto ttrc^vkme £Niiidft)^ fltteemeediii-'duifr pvlpHi 
the inteMtieik ef pf»d«ei«9 it, end At tii# seme tkHli 
wed eifuneiift te iaem) the people IlwewMy 
t» its reeeptiofi. Ob tn^edPff im a i edto ii i y afMr 
k iMdl^eete Ai^piepsMd, it VM pMpeanded h]r 
IbeTaMwito «BMtoeMb^f of he«#eiAi twekfld tlHW 

MMMiieS '€AeV|^ytMMl9 feMSldeS OMMniy Wn€il MKl'ttM 

m the IMIorV H«fi. Seeie'feir bbjeeted te eefMlii 
pet«i« iiiit^ hat, heiMgtakeft aside into a tmmtMis 
l A iwe titthe^gwd^gfiaehedtotiwpiiseeeiMieel- 
hi;, Mid liiem iN^niMd on the fteeo wi t y el HiitMd 
teifccquleu far the sahe ef she geMwat eMMe, th«^ 
iNffe'seeiieoiMffiated.^ It waa 4iati apaed i« M 
eoaekMW, thsa^ weM daf «i tivie^^iiiwlr^ the'CMii. 
^ aheald he pfeiemed ie ^ pahlie hi iheOief- 



The* dftsaiiMiitf aa Modified isf > fii9 < 
iMNifalaed^- heaidea the ang^Ai 
W9p&tff ai^CoiiiMdMi et niiAiy idfeady i 
iA auiiBieraiieii ef atattttas, eoddttiihig the diath- 
pNne tod ddftiiitieo of the PraahyieriaB Chandiy 
Mid a -Bend ef UidAtt, «i it^ww MiM^ lAeaahy 
siw vBR HwnpaBsieaw ^e^re iiBaBMBewoiy vihs ▼'igw^^ 
iMttly te resist Miy kmonttioiis iq^ii their p M i ftM ' 
ad»eii|sio»k' The^irlrt^ w» mHma iuArti^atf 



or 

^ atgrle, wonteMlMr Ike «9» ; nOy i«- 
fllead of Mif dkseBfeci being e^niMed for tfa^ 
kkigy Um» gvMil geaend object vmb elated te be the 
eapport of that royal peieoaege in the m a m t en aa oe 
ef nlif^mh le^t end Hbert]^. It was •npeneribed 
vitb the enphatie wovdfh in laige lettm» *' Fer 
Oed and the King;' 

Wheo the appebted hew arrived n^ daiTt aU 
the chief aMkontents in towa were found to^haine 
awniwbled, as dicected, in the Greyfijars' chnidig 
iriMre.Kothea and Londmiy the leadttg mambeia 
' <Qf4he Tablesy aoen after arrived^ along with A^ddr 
haldJohnatenyaadaeopy of theCoTenant. Thia 
aohwnn meeting was constituted with a prayer bf 
Mr .Henderson ; and Lord London, who was the 
best easier of the party, then opeq^ up the taair 
jMss in handy mth one of his most eloqaent and 
iBi^pressiFe epe e c hes . He informed the aesen^ei) 
mvltitQde^ taat the nobility, . gentry, and other 
eemmlssienere, into whose hands the pefiple aS 
Scotland had seen fit to commit thttr inteiasta on 
die present occasion, had agreed open the formlvi 
be presently read to.them, as absolutely necessai^ 
^fer both their temporal and.roiritaal widtee, and 
aa tho'oaly means of saving the conatry fro«i the 
vnia with which it was threatened. Healsostatedi 
that he and hu brethren called God to iritnesst 
that, whateTer.might be thongbt of their moliTes 
1^ ike agents of tyrsnny and by scoflers, they in* 
tended nothing to the dishoBaor of God, or to tb0 
^minntion of the king's h<monr, but wished they 
migfat perish who did so^, JMr Johnston then 
lead the docnmentywhich was written on a Bhee4 
of parchment upwards of an. ell sfsare. At the 
oendttsien, the Earl of Rothes desired, that sneh 
**« had ipy ^M^ if tbey wfire of tb^ santb «ir 



€Ma^> WllrtV LottHoil lilMt Ml' Dwtid JMk. 'W^nAt 
MeiiKit^iffetflirhStfielii; tf df^ LmMmm^ «! 

^Mit "Mid w'tM innicby nwcw IM vtn Bw* IwiidiNV 
Ml #<Nild wint upon thett fmf the MOlie fMrfNiiift 
P«w took ftdf«fitag« of thlM jirapMil, *ftd 'IbMW 
tew mf&a iMd iSiel^ whit»l«t itttMed. IW Jtifl 
OT'oillDenillidy tbtf nMt cMt pn^Mihti * Micr ft HoMfi^ 
inifi'' ^Mn^MAlo fait uHi cQroMnAt ctoiMMftiC cMONW 
C^r/lbeii {))iit lli« Mme fo the iMmd, m tb« niM 
IMVKttDt iind ]M>#ei'ftii ^Mfttibpl^ Wllltll €9iiNI h& #01 
b(6roro ute roil* AiWf iiiiliy it Ww flfnMfloed lny* 
Sir Andrew Muiray, minister df W^f ift Kfe^ 
ftlfd tfleii hy tbe "O^ief mMeMett ntd ennnttitaB 
pl^setity cw^Bty oiie itrifiit^ wfio siioind sMi imm^ 
tte MMMUf of i^tiifi^ Ins natne to so j^HmmMM M 
%tfAQ» Wlieil it ktd iftken' tiie tonnd of tiie wMl9 
AttiV7n, it'Wtts handed out to tibe imtaieniie mvM^ 
fttde wbieli Md ewlected fin tile chttif^nyBM x Mm 
raefe Mfnj^ recHved Witn no less tspUtf^ imtft ill 
flie ^iNifRi) it WsS nfd upon ene of tiw nM^ Mumi4 
ftmrts so toiekly scAttered sn^und) slid sttweraMtl 
l^iillwho eoald get iie*r itw It is said hj^ dMeiif 
fM eoifeSettrpoiM y eiirotttcMtB so often ^iloied^* M 
httte heeft ti most impressive Sight, when tile C^ve^ 
fttnv Wfls vecd to this tssI erowd, to see inMittidl 
of ftfoes Sttd hftnds at once held up to heaven itt 
token #f assent, wlnie invottt aspivMiOns''lmiM 
frem everf lip, and tears of holy joy ^HsMedfWpM 
eveiy eye. 

ThnmghoMf the city next day, (Mindi 1,)^^ 
Ikend was snbserihed with the same enCnttflMsin hy 
in <Hasscs of the community $ by nie 6itiJfteiio and 
tiieirwites, hf sei vant«women, and even hy^sfaHv^ 
fin. Ber these trha oould noir sign their #wb 



■jUiiWj mmaiUmf ai9o4 i^y $b «' iMdyi i 
Som^ iaaddiUoa to thw oionesy iwote the ^to», 
phalic wocds, << till death ;" mpi4 ihei« wore a few. 
w^;ii»09rB .W^«8i«9tic tl^ptti all oth6i% .pierced! 
tbek skin, and .fi^;iied with their blood» In its 
fsas^gnm thnoogb the cit]r» it was attended eyery* 
wlpei!id with a weeping, .prayingy and eimaptured 
maltitade ; some weeping in repentance for thei 
aciipect wi^h it had espeiisiiced dnriog ihe last^ 
co|]|tfpted pge ; others praying for the divi^ conn*^, 
Iwa^ce upon ibek motiyes; and all enraplared 
withjbbe prospect of thna^ by a solemn tnMty 
with the Dei^y, ^waring peace on earth and eteiH 
n^l blisa.in hc»yen. 

By thjs, decisive measore^ the power of tiio 
Tiiblesr Of, in other wprds, of the great bodyof in^ 
siip:gent8 in Scotland^ was firmly and penmuoeBtly 
08tafa!^sbQd, When Spottiswood, the head of the 
Boysl.party, arrived in Eipnbargh &ein StirliBg,^ 
an^ was told of what had been done during t^ 
pi^ weAf be ezdaimedt* in daqwir, << Now, all 
diat we have been attempting to build up during 
tl^ last thirty years is at once thrown down I"^ 
Froni this peruid» indeed, it is <ibservable, that 
the state-officers of Scotland either ceased to act 
attojgvtber, or at least not for the king; and the 
whole, political management of the countary was at 
Ofqe tjisDwn into the huids of the covenanting cooif^ 
mittee. The Episcopal party, w^ich bad as yet oidy 
existed by royal authority, and never got a single 
spcere adherent among die people, now retired 
completely out of view ; and Charles was henco- 
C^ to treat the nation as one estranged from his 
ruler or which had at least determined not to sob^ 
jBfnt to hiiHy except upon secure emiditiims. 1 
J [ mj i »^ a t»ly after the ^ aab«cri^ti|iii of thf 



OdtWMMl ai Bdinlmi^y tiid nM^ powers begtifta 
UdEe advantage ef ^elr e^toatSon. ' Hitlieito (ley 
had acted as suppliants before the Idag, iliroiiga 
ins eomncil ; they new began to issue eiifets' of 
their own, with alt the confidence of a sOv e w i g n 
aathority. Their first grand act was to Mso a ro* 
hintary snbscriptioa thraughdtft ^ oonnti^, of One 
dollar npon every thousand merka of rent, to de^ 
fitay the public expenses ; thirty-fotar noMemeii at 
Edmbargh, in the &st place^ smbserilnag to the 
amonnt of six hundred and seventy dottwii as an 
eoamople to the rest; md men being appofaited to 
toavel ihnyagh the cotatry to collect conar Bmiton a 
from the well-affected. It was next Ihoughrpro- 
jier to dapatdh commissioners to deal with and 
mollify the Marqfms of Hitotiy; whose wm^ and 
power were sfike formidable to them, and riso to 
tile yarioDs unirersities; winch, on accoimt of tiio 
praiateo conneetad witib them, had' not as yet 
shown mnch alacrity in ftVonriiM; their views* 
They also ordained, that a copy of the Cot«nant 
flhoold be dnpatehed to on^ sfe^, stewartrjrv 
and Wliery within the kingdom, to be sabseMbed 
lif their chief own ; as also to cTOiy parish, tO be 
s%ned by the common people.'' 
' These copies were ail written oat by notaries of 
thdr own party ; and such was iAie ^fuiflftity of 
pavdiment, or sheepskin, thus consumed, that, in 
a pasquil of the day, the Covenant was* coneeit* 
odhr termed, ** the oonstellalion oh'llie back of 
AiissT* Fbrtesfttii^sctionoftheoomifiry^peo* 
jple, all tim coiMes, befere behig senlToff, #eie ho^ 
noiuisd with m sign a ture s' of (the diieff noMemen 
and aatnisters connected with the party. Notcon^ 
tent vdth ssking theto ibeans for ptroenriag adhe- 
vsihts, somoof thendj^onen ttdgeatkttwa, ii4^^ 
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iKd Ml eT«« iBompte to via «oip# poerciy^ m«f^^ 
«lini% ia Older ^ pi«i9iire mbsqn^ons. T\kim 
who t^k tb» lApigfi 9f dw iMVfpcliwi cofm wem 
4Mili4} (iP mit9Mi^ to tiw«9ite 1;o haAdrquwr^DfA. 
liiiBllfiiPdi irflboM who 4itfiio^ HA pf those wto 
AUfiidiMffribel ofM^qdj for the jHirpp^e of mimK^ 
Mug lh» nMMMiV 1% Iww^w d id^o, th«i^ w 

fMy mil wIn» pimod got II ishflw i^^ ^m^^ 
«»i»o 1VW0 «Q injwdiGwqi ivs ^^Ijr to t^:ealbHm 
mmi 9mi to hm, $h<MB wko ihsw) ffoi f^tlh^wfm 

l» MiwM lip«m O^H^riaUty 9^ Ibe tofr^D 4)f Si 
Amntmh GlfUBfowt fwd S^MMrl^t^ A^ first f» 
awbfr.of iho oowlRiF rieigyvm v#ni £o«n4 lo 
AivMiB MmBlM aboBi floniB 9<Hntb whieb thfiS 
MM3i^viid to jpr Vith Ihoir pilMriim [9hlig»^Hm 19 

fifMMPi^ir; )biit tbo pqpf« lof ijwi^ fioomwir it 

pmimt to «x«i4^1y, Iik ofdev tQ «Map9 lihe pow 
MkMNimtfc which thoy ime tl^fiM^p^d by tbfir 
trnMcmnt^bj thecK^ff CoT/9iwnt^ni fit S^ 
Migim TboclifpHN^iv))Ofi4mftlMUwil^ 
•onylOft hwt^io MOiiRe^iit^y pwdar ^ i^ 4#Kx«i9 
perfectly unezami^odt ,W&»ftWf^^FW Wl4er» 
i»agdthifc» iiw»^ of <toglwpiw»^ 
to kmm ^tho GMreMitb hw ciiwd»:^«w mmir 

of th» f* d^OVllIP H«fo" HB An ttT»lfer Sfqii^l 
inoio wittSy Itoi foviwi^ iMnui.iib^w^ oir at 
loMfk mfh affmm mi^mkii imib |q keep aofiie 
tyi thvr laiitniMee uni^sdi dQioowh^t nffor tho 
fci M ai ofi>iiio d o mt | i «t w i»jbBgdff»tof»di»' 
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ezacliiig othen from the leciunat; to thai, «fe 
lengtby with the Bolitaiy exception of Aherdeei^ 
MrBy there was not perhaps a comer of Scotland 
whtf% a triumphant majority of the pqrakdoii 
had not suhscribed. Even in the Higldandsy and 
in Caithness, where the p^ple had hitherto heen 
very much at their ease on the score of religioB» 
the zeal of Lords Sutherland, Loyat, Iteay, and 
others, was splendidly successful ; alUiongh it is 
to be presumed, that i^owjiere ^Ue wai^ the assist- 
ance of the aidMtilute notaries so indispensably re- 
qniied. ThQ.CpF^ltfai|;» iA4e9d»mAy he Scribed 
as At this period a tndy na^Mul WQric»-f^ matter 
-vMA mnlk^ almost all interests in the king- 
dom. 
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CHAPTER VL 
Hamilton's commission. 

Let fhempun all about mine ean) pmeutme 
Deathontliewheel, oratwildhoneirheds) ■ 
Or pile ten bins on the Tarpeiaa rock. 
That the prediiitation might down ttreCch 
Below the beam of oghl^ yet will I ttUl 
Be thus to fhem* 

CorfoUfttw. 

If King Charles, after this critical juncture, re- 
muned obstinate in error, it was not for want of 
sufficient advice from both his friends and his ene« 
mies in Scotland. On the contrary, he had such 
ample warning of his danger from his state-officersy 
and was at me same time offered such liberal 
terms of reconciliation by the Corenanters, that 
his refrisal to ^* change his hand, and check his 
pride," must be attributed to causes resting only 
with himself.^ His privy council met at Stir- 
ling during the first week of March, while the 
thunders of the Covenant were as yet echoing 
away into the mountainous wilds of Scotland; 
and there, with the terrific sound still pealing ia 
thdr ears, they framed a report of- what had ttuceii 
place, which they agreed upon immediately d^ 
patching to the king, together with a warm, and 
it may almost be ssod an impassioned call upon 
him, to withdraw the religious innovations, which 
they justly stated to be the true and only cause of 
the present disturbances. The Covenanters, soon 
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after, di^leiMd a paper, «fc^pdhitii^ lo beceme 
eatiflfied and obedient subjects, if tb^ kkig weald 
restore thdr cburcb to the c<mdition in whidi it 
bad been before the impositian of Episeepacf— • 
thoqgh uTithont e^presdy demanding the demis* 
aimi of bishops. 

Charles, however, had gone too .&r to retrset 
To mge him on, there were pride, principle, and 
piejn^Sce-— the counsels of a Catholic cons<Hrt and 
sn oresbearing hierarchy— and the defawiye assur 
ranee of being able to suppress the Coyenantei^ 
in tfaalong ran l^ {otee of aims. To pxeyent his 
retreat, there were the shame of disappoiuted aa- 
thorsbip *— *the horror of being .browbeat by snb^ 
jeets whom he had hitherto esteemed bom only 
to obey him— -and the fear of giving encourage? 
ment to the turbulence of the EngSsh Puritans. 
To yield to the demands of these bonded rebels, 
he said, would leave him no more power than the 
Duke of Venice. He therefore resolved to go on 
at whatever hazard. By doing so, he confessed 
himself aware that he might for the time occasion 
much mischief to his people ; but by retreating, 
his own honour would nave been for ever lost.' , 

Three months, during which the Covenanters 
got time to become aware of and consolidate their 
power, ebmsed, before Charles took any definite 
measures fior appeasing them. His first ^ct, after 
^receiving the representations of his council, was 
to call up three members of it— Traquair, Rox- 
burgh, and Lord Lorn ^— that he might receive 
an oral a|id minute account of the state ol the 
country, and join their counsel to that of his Eng- 
lish ministers in determining i^kon his future me»- 
snres. It is needless to state, that these three 
poblemftn gav0 hi 'Fi a rip i iiiy p al and ius$ reprsseiitii" 
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U^ffdlatfwtAchibisfmd Aeir bnnlrreii hi^ ni-^ 

htAlk "pn^y 4totBicfH WiCnlil finffeil^ ^XKtelMMMQ ot 
IM onu wflnii WMieij-wiiicir 00 WW mn ibbbbmi 
to trast. He had, besides, the infleStflMir^MkM «f 
iMd kM In 0itoftfiB MSfaeM^, W ^oVtlfimiAce 
fHM illflWIM wit dHRnMlJi of Hn 'M^MIbMb ISMNiil^la 
X'^e lesui^ BB niiKui mrv ueeii' csnijp iviveBeeii^ 
tfWB nnoimion tv yma buiuui^ iv ine <ieimuifn 

FrOBi' Al MteullViy {)fifiMl of flw Mhf0 pfcjjifel% ^ 
tnli l^^nOd, it ApfM^MHf fHat Cflssfws pMyboHM M 
MffiMdf just f t»^ co«tf«69 fd Mgttd to ^ Coi^ 
Hatfiteftr; lim, tO ttfltipoffale #iih tbeni, fih tite hop^ 
itf Kl^flkS% ttp their ieiigii^^ hy dc^lsy^ or b¥ otlNt 
itttkfiotis liiettiiK ; next, in th<) ^if^t of Hurt pirn Mi 
M^ceediil^, to 6¥6fWbslitt theifi hy ms oi#4i poif er 
M tho heiidof aA ttny. For the eteedtfon of ^ 
Urst ptoject, ho te#olfed trpoii dispnuMag u eoof- 
MfisslOliei', ' to tfifeai With then ; 8eIocClli|^ Afr thift 
pflffyOEl^, Jltto^, M^ttr^ftiis of rlmiiltoii, his IthM^ 
man Md dlfivotod Iriefid t ft yotithM noblMHiif, 
who, thott^B i^i^iftfiuly rendoAt at tioftrt, '^MH voi^ 
]MiptiIar hi b6 native country, tHiicB he, Oft-we.. 
otner oaftd, lot^ nHti^ All l9!fe {Mitfiotio f^^ouf of 
ft Scotsman. On this difficult a»l dmg&nmi of^ 
Iwe Mittj^ ptii^posra to hiui^ xxaniHton ondisat^oitfod 
to ehtde it, foreseeing' that it coold searci^ fWto 
emtiroH hiffi either with the king or ihe cOtfiN 
t^ ; bnt Chftrles, who conTd pitch upon n«r oflltar 
ragiMe person, prevailed upon faiin to sofeopt ft 
vy nio ininience Of persotiu RiefKnhfp* ' tvi waft 
nMrtiitOu With ft royal dochiMloii', and ft pi^pof itf 
iflStfuCtiOils, isM gnt of Wiilch' Wftft, tnat if the Co^ 
fuflouiera wuviu aujufio fneir ocmyna vom} vio 



ki«9 wmlAwpt&Br teke (nvh mtmiirm wHk the 
ckmb M ^boiild kftFe then no caiiee of con- 
pkiat; b«t thi^ if they poeitiTely related to do 
«^ he (the «eiMiii«ieDer) flhodd disiMNUMe them 
m nmhf end pveeeed to diqiene end vup^pg&m. 
thew^ if he ahovld he able» by force. 
» Hemilleiv eemmcwciiig hie jevmey dbont the 
ead of Mey» wiole kttera to aU 1b8 frieade and edr 
I wpoil i i n pertJcekHT, to to Ymeb in Clydeedrie^ 
comiMnding tthem to meet him im the dih of Jime^ 
at Haddington, in order to attend him on his ap^ 

CebtothecaipitaL The Coirfaentei8» hovrever, 
deteimined that he ihonld be attended by ae 
km of his friends ae peesiUe, leat lie should em^ 
^Y ^ i^flwoace OTer them to the piejadiee of 



their canse ; and the marqois was surprised to fin4» 
ifcat e?en Us tenants fttled to ke^ appoiatmoU 
with him. On his> approach to Haddington,, he 
was mily met by two lords and throe barons, a 
conmiittee dispatched by the insurgent govern* 
inent, to exonse the appeaianoe of the rest, end of 
Uswrnls; and with this smell state, so different 
frem what would have attended him in other dr* 
«mBStanees,he made his approach to the- royal 
palace of Dalkeith. ; 

Am incident had jnst at tUa period occuved, 
winch tended to in cr s a s e» in no small deguee^ the 
difficulties of the Marquis of HamUton's situation. 
The principdCSovenanters having,dnringthe whole 
of tins spring, been busv in jwoTiittng their houses 
with* warlike stores,^ it was represented to the 
Idng by Trnquair, that he should also furnish hie 
bouses or fortrssses in the same manner; and 
that nobleman had accoidingly been ordered to 
freight a Leith v^mA with a quantify of w^Mpons 
awl mwim fw ISdittbu^h castle, which had 
h2 
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lalkg hem c w n paia tr rely wymvkM hi tfati t«- 
flpfect. On this reMt^n triiTal hi Lekb RiMii, 
laiiii^dhiMly b«for» the Maiqute •f HliiiHUMt eMhie 

ihlMlWiA ftlttlll) fTOiMMilft|^ to ItttAtriMAd IMS' Bi IL 

sort of declarotioii df war on 4ie pttt of the ling. 
llie^pnMiiMi to 80te^ ikoooMonio of th#t«8ael ; 
bnt the Enrl of Tiiiq<urfr tontA^tA, 4mmg iho 
tAght, to l«ro the vImiIo bronght nshore «c tho 
hnriyonp of Finiorfoif y and ftwo ^tt&nw tnMpoft* 
oil kk OBM to DttllMitk This inMomly pm n 
dAfkoi oDttpHsniiiii to tho popidtr ahnnj* If wni 
MiB^ftodf thot iht ODUiniiMoDOf ^hstlguod to hi* 
¥«igk tho chief Coramatuam hito tho honso, and 
thefo bloir thom np iHtb the gmfm m k u r. 1^» 
gl?o oovntonaniso to thtif OMpteiony it wno topM* 
ftentod thftt ft dmwbridge had hitdj been 9t&6e4 to 
the femer fordficatiom of the hovtso, ao tf lor '^ 
feMive oAeocnnRy p#eireiviing their eaeapa 6onM 
propoaed to nwch inata^ily to Dalkeith, «nd 
Mine the dangemwi anieles hf fafce $ hui the 
lidttitniMfatoni of tihif^ detenntned onl^^ hr the 
moanthney to phint a tiffrong gnavd aiNNind Bdhi- 
h(n^ eastt^, to preirent dbo otores fKN» being 
transported thither. So mnch did thio aMr add 
lo ^0 diatrmt with which tho C ofon an t etrf re- 
gatded HamiHon, tha« Ibr aome dh)^ tho partiea 
oofdd not he brdvght together, to proeoed to bnai- 
nem. Hamilfon wiiihod the Corenonteni totionie 
t«r IMkeich ; but they alleged thnt there hm them 
no accomtttodation f&t either lAionifirelfeo Or ■thefar 
%ortes ; either, in reriitf, being aftMof Ae gnn- 
fodder, or else anapksiona that ho waorted to <fio- 
traet llieir fane; so weK eoneentrated at Edin- 
bnfgh. They aaked him, on the otiMr hand, to 
come to Holyraodhonae ; bnt hooiyeeied^diat it 



traikipiMMiUe fm hiiB, m tbe scpresenMire off 
UM >J <<B ty » to eome to a dty wbero tlie king's for^ 
tiew wMseaykoiied by a body of ia wuiyBft t gnaitUu 
I* wmmkybf a flort of tnatval coaccMion dial 
this Miealo anMtr was adjusted. The C^nre- 
iMrters pemttted the xoaf^strates of Ediabati^ 
to iavilo tho coeiiBissioiier, and to .piomise that 
^ gaafdSy which were coaiposed of thek trsined 
haadi^ should be dtsaussed. He^ oa the oAst 
heady agfrosd to oforio^ the cirsamstance thai 
t^ still hfpt vf a small piisate watdi of Mghl 
OliiseiiSf who walksd peipetaallyy wiUi only tfa«ii» 
awords by the» sMts, aknig St Cuthbert'a rsad» 
hebiadthocflsile.6 

Whoa it was al leagtfi detenn^ed that die cooi* 
ttt ssi oac r shoald take ap his vssideoee at £di»* 
hari^f 4ie Coveaantefs resolfed to inqnass hka . 
en eatefing the town with as nagaifioeat aa Um 
aOposttble of their imMtodes and stMDgtti. **it 
was fesolvad,** ssys Rothes, in his Relsti4ni» << that 
aU the noMenMii shoald meet at 12 hoars ne:st 
day, (th» M) of Jaae,) at Dame GaUovay's hoasa» 
aad ttiai they, with att others that had horses^ 
alioald loap oa (nenat) at the ft>ot of the Caaoa* 
galOf aad attend the eommissioner as he eaoie fa 
the Long Sandi. They who wanted hoives w«»a 
i»staiKi o«taMst''.-.thal li, bnmi oat 0f sights 
' «^ the geatirv neat, the bttfvows after tfaeaiyaM the 
Ipaigh of £dinhiii|||h n e are st to their own town." 
The Tery i^sad seleeied for die approach of the 
«oanaissioaer was ealeotated f or dispbky* Instead 
of bringing him by the direct read from DalkeiA^ 
Ihey eoadaeted him hy Ae cireailoas route of 
Massrihati^ m order that, heiweea that tonvi 
ihhI fidfnbwgb, they aaght take adraBtage el the 
Iwoad eapwae of saady heaeh, akag whiai the 
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foad bfy to display their nnnihera. It w9B. tJaa 
iirdaiaed> that he should make a still fionher cir- 
cuit hy touching at Leith, thus rendering his 
journey one of twelve, instead of about six miles* 
After passing through the prodigious ar^fcir of 
noblemen and other cl&f Covenantersy with their 
followers, who lined the beach for sevml miles* 
a still more remarkable sight was reserred for the 
astonished marquis, upon an eminence at the east 
end oi Leith Links. This consisted in a body of 
no fewer than seyeu hundred clergyneny who, in 
lull canonicals, had there assembled as part of thfl^ 
impressive show. It may puzzle the reader to 
conceive, how, out of the thousand parishes of 
Scotland, seven hundred deigymen could, at once 
be spared from duty ; but an old historian solves 
the difficulty, by mentioning that a considerable 
number of them were puritan cleigymen, who had 
recently been forced to take refuge in this conn^ 
^, from persecution in the north of Ireland. 
Tuey had selected one of their number, Mr WiU 
liam Livingston, a man of peculiarly awful coan« 
lenance, to deliver a speech in their name to the 
commissioner ; but he refused to hear it, from a 
delicate fear that it would contiun something de- 
rogatory to the royal diguity which he boie. He 
bowed repeatedly and gracefully in retwcn to their 
obeisances, and addressed them, aftet a fashion 
used to the ancient ecclesiastics, in the words 
which Christ applied to his disciples on the mount, 
(Matth. V. 13,) « Vos estis sal terr»*'~Ye are 
the salt of the earth J 

. It was calculated that sixty thousand persons 
were this day assembled to meet the commission^ 
«r, being the greatest number that had ever been- 
kqowii to assemble in one body in Scotland.^ Ha* 



«tilt<Ml ITM ttiueh njQbcted by tto ^bt, mid n«dii 
Ibe {wlbetic fenitrk, ffaftt be o&ly wb^ King 
Oiarles binndf hid been tbere^ to lee #hfit be 
«IW .• << He lir«6 moted/' «ay« BoOUe, *• to j^ty, 
iild«t<eitto«e«iii4'' 

And, tod«y ibe trutb, It iiti«it fitere beetiiiitfdet 
impieaaiv e imd Ifflbetbg' Mieiie : ftiity tbooaand 
pepfiGta, ^omprhkiig fbe ttioftt reef^cwieble in tiie 
fiiMSofi, und, in fttet^ ito eipreai re]pr«0efitatirea» 
dl aaneiiibled foMvfie cotmdon, dett*, md ImfH^rt* 
m% otje^t^^tti ol!Ject not dlied to tbe gfooi iiile« 
rm/tB of WMldty lifb^ or eteu to tbe pesHloiitf tiddeb 
#e Are mattettomed to Mvk tbe inost emiobliiigy 
btft iJiyoltbig tbe etetfiiil buppinesi^ of tbe present 
ttd tfl tbe sticeetNlbig' geiieniti<rtM of a wbole peo* 
pie, Md A» dmeh pofer and nore tefined tikiif 
tbe oMBfiftiy ihoiiyes of puttied action, as is tbe 
bhi6 koA beambig sky itself, compared to tbe tnttd 
wbick we ti^ead taieatb Ottr i^v. Tbei« are some 
inieds so incapable of Yenetatioii, or so waywaid 
in tbe tmtsnit of la^Mcrone hnages, tbat tbey caa 
aee nodiitig intidi^grMt aational parait^raia, Mipe<- 
tior to tbe nelbctance of an bumble in^ttdnai «• 
#ifalIoW' idtmt'^tidding.*' Bttt n eticb pstsoHi 
i^inAd atndy atteatiyely tbe pablicattofia and oclier 
docnmettts of tbe tfme, wlfete may be seen dli^ 
plityed ^ idneereand anidons conoern wii^ wMcb 
Ibis piotts people bebeld tbe approacb of tbe Idngfs 
commbMioner^ and tbe keen aiid tremnlooa bope 
wlAth tbey entertedned, tbat be wonld be knmA 
empotrered to leliere tbem ;^ if tbey could ase 
tbe sickenhig an^di wi^ ^bidi tbey gradnaHy 
learned tbat €bai!e« bad resolved upon Mffaif 
tbem to Mffi gteater extremities, sftid tbe felae^ 
tance witb wbicb tiiey nlthmitely fotead tbemfoHea 
6bl%0d t& trim alemer measttre*} Aek ' 
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ironld be Hsde to be envied^ if they did not at 
oaOe efaaage jfcbat dispesitMm to ridicule, for a straia 
of tjbe tenderest sympathy and respect. 

That this purity of mbtiye really did exist in the 
Covenanters, and that they were not, as has been bq 
often alleged, urg;ed by mere turbulence of dispo- 
sition, will, in the mind of him who does not mis-f 
trust all g«>od for eyil, be sufficiently attested by 
the sdemn eloquence of the speech which the 
clergy intended to have delivered to the commis-^ 
aaoner as he passed, and which they eventually 
pronounced to him next day at Holyroodhouse^ 
<< Please your grace," so commenced this most 
interesting oration, " we, the servants of the Son 
of God, and preachers of the peace which passeth 
understanding, being sensible of that fearful wrath 
of God which pursueth this our land for our sins, 
wherethrough this kirk is rent by sclusm, the wpr- 
ahip of God defiled by superstition, and the whole 
people in a fire, which is ready to consume all, if 
It be not quenched ; we, having humbled ourselves 
to our God as we dow, (can,) renewed our cove- 
lumt with his majesty, and made supplication to 
our sovereign, do give your grace hearty welcome, 
as his majesty's commissioner and the messenger 
of the God of heaven, by whose blessing your 
grace may be a happy instrument for doing one of 
the best works that can be done in this earth for 
the honour of God, contentment of the king, tran- 
quillity of our kingdom, and joy of all the reform <• 
ed kirks in the world ; as having power in your 
grace's hands to quench this fire of division, and 
pat away the cause of this combustion, purge 
the house of God, minister justice, and give satis* 
liB|cUon to grieved souls in their great supplica* 
dons ; wb^by your grace shall prQve a worthy 
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tmtiiot) iUibful counsellor, good Christiaiiy and a 
(Compassionate member of your mother kirk, now 
itaomning under manifold miseries, and shall reap 
the fruit of a sweet remembrance in after ages^ 
and a wonderful peace and strong consolation 
when it comes to the breaking of the eye-stringSy 
and the resignation of the last gasp ; for who liyeth 
and shall not see death ? when all the pleasure* 
and honours of the world shall stand in no stead $ 
imd ^s we and our people expect at your grace's 
hands, and himibly and heartily crave it in his 
name, who shall judge the quick and die dead*"^ 
This speech was pronounced by the clergy, saytf 
Gordon of Stndoch, ^< not without tears.'* 

Since such was the anxious desire of the people 
of Scotland to obtain from the king a remission of 
their grievances, and such their conviction of the 
necessity. of that remission, it may be conceived 
with what pain and indignation they learned that 
Hamilton had rather come to demand than to 
grant concessions. He put his proposals to them 
m two different ways ; first, what they should ex-» 
pect from him, for the accommodation of their 
grievances— ^next, what they would expect in re^ 
turn for their renouncing tlie Covenant, and resu^ 
ming their obedience to the king. They answered^ 
that, as for renouncbg the Covenant, they would 
sooner renounce their baptism ; and in regard td 
their all^;iance, it was still the king^s. They only 
required that iJie Liturgy, Book of Canons, and 
Court of High Commission, should be withdrawn, 
as inconsistisnt with the laws and spirit of the coun- 
try, and that a free General Assembly, and then a 
Parliament, should be called, to seUle all dfsputea 
about rdigion. Hamilton endeavoured, by the 
employment of his natoral courteousness of maa« 



]ier» mi by maiiy uuidions meta^f %o 4nv0 ^i^^ 
^m those positioiiii ; bi»t;, af^r 1^ fQiia9%bt, they 
nfffse ffjm^ tp be 113 firm in tbwr pmiwe «« er^rt 
IS^bep be foond 411 g0Qtle 9ieAod« ki^oliift], to 
Wolved to try the ppwpr pf liirefttet 0» the 26t|| 
9f Jm«, ha celled tbe^r leader, the E^r) of RotibMft 
wde mta b^ bedohambpr ^^ |lplyriMhpvae» «i^ 
^omg th^ 4oor> /i^d in n sort of jptt, Mid witb 
^limon to Ap v^ort of tbp Palkeifth GunpeivdAi 
tli^ he wi9bpd «b«ii hQ h»d the bwt ton of thtt 
pitty aq vm^ a« b% O^n di^P9«]i «3 b# b^d thfl 
earl %% thai momfH^ 1%^ iittbg iimn Him 
a ijiair, aqd 4mmg Rotb^ to s^t bimelf on » 
atool, be proo^died to lemre Um vpm the ohitU 
wey pf Ao Corenant«i9t He h»d 09ppot«d» he 
«iid« boforo he left Lmipn, tbfti thop wpsU h»¥tt 
ahondoned Iboir b(md> 09 <^t4wff tho IdngV pr o^ 
wm^ tbftt all tho d^ma for wbi^h thpy had eBn 
teved into it woi>ld bo grmUid to theip. AH hi* 
mtmfs^im hod apeordwgly bfm drawn with rcbr 
fownce to thif ppduniniuy remwoii^w pf tbo 
Q)F«»Bt* If they had dpno m>, ho emii Jm^ 
alloved ^ A froe Apsewbly mid Pa^lianionl, 
beforo whioh, Jif the bi^hopfi should haye btti^ 
fiwmd ffliilty of tbo ^^Mowoonoiw?! ftttfU)«tod te 

*^^v!P^2 *^^^ ^^^ ^^ •»* *0 '^ wogg«d IB 
• wdd»^"'(dwlodpn»giaioffs.) TholJoiot - 
nant^ he p^ lYeco pi4dmtly holding out, n©^ 
<hf the ld«i m the peopli^ pf J^ngland aympat 
*wed wit* their ffiermm* and wonld never 
wy WTO9 agamt them; bnt porhaiw they might 
«Bd thei^flvarM Vfikteken, So loag an tliey aeemod 
tp ha?e eanso to ie»mp1ai9> tho £i^h woold look 
upon them with eoi)ipaa»tm; hut the nwaait 
Iboy appeared to pras9 tho king beyond diain«» 
tm^ the Udo of pity would tnai in ^xo^kij 
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TOtar, and make against tbem. They would then 
be the most miserable people in the whole world— :• 
a lamentable example of unsuccessful rebellion.^' 
' Whatever Hamilton said to the CovenantenBy 
he, in reality, was convinced of the impossibility 
of subduing them^ except by granj;ing then: de^ 
mands. Such is the tenor of all his private letter^ 
to the king, whom he even takes the liberty of 
reminding, that the English would scarcely be 
brought to fight against the Scottish malcontents.^* 
When he found them insensible alike to promisesi 
and to threats, he still hesitated to obey the king's 
command, by denouncing them as rebels. He 
saw, that that would only precipitate a civil war ; 
and he resolved rather to delay till he should go 
back to London for fresh instructions, though at 
the risk of ineuning the royal displeasure. Oa 
bis announcing this intention to the Tables, they 
begged him to take charge of a petition from then! 
to the kii^g^ which he readily consented to do. 
• ' Before returning to London, he thought it ne- 
cessary to publish the declaration, in which the 
king promised to relieve the grievances complained 
of, on condition of their renouncing the Covenant. 
They informed hun that they should be obliged to 
protest against it ; and, with the greatest delibera- 
tion, they ordered a scaffold to be erected close to 
thie Market-cross of Edinburgh, on which dieir no^ 
taries should stand io p^orm that ceremony. la 
the expectation of this afiair taking place, many 
who had previously left Edinburgh returned to it 
again ; and when the day arrived (July 4), sevei 
Tfd thousand gentlemen surrounded the cross, td 
protect their representatives—their swords un- 
slung in their hands, and bearing pistols openly in 
tbar^helto ; ^^ wfaile^ai^ innumerable mob, ^robft« 
VOL. !• ' " I 



] !• uAMihrom*^ commissiov. 



My anned is a no lew Inttidable mum»fi6MtA 
to the tenibka impTMsirenem of the soMie. Thi 
comniflBiiMaer, wbea he saw the dttttriaiiied warn 
feet of the crowds caitted hotvee to be prepinred^ 
as if f or the pinpoie of riiKng off to madfie ids pre* 
danwtiim in some oeighhoraiiig horgh; b«* the 
YJIgihuit Coveoaaitera had their hovses ready aa 
eeoB as fae^ and seemed resol<red to aec om p aa y 
him whithmoOT^ he should ffo. He then saw A 
to abaadon his iateatSon for the tinae^ and aetoaHy 
fMMBmeiiced his joutney to LoDdon^ as if hopeless 
pf getting the proclamation made wkhoat « pra^ 
test. Kext day, hotrevery he retimsed saddssly 
from Setony wheve he had lodged for the a%ht» 
iezpecting to find tlge CoTenanters dimened^ and 
making up to the Cross, proceeded totheperfon»» 
jpaee ci the ceremony* To his greaMndrtifleatioii» 
even this disgmcefol rum was imsQceeasM. A 
fofficient i;iianiher of Coreniinteni remaitied III 
town to maJse thdr piPStest, which was aeoonGnfr 
ly dene in idl dae iogm^ The piddle was noidi 
irritaled at thi»eppare»t traschery on the p»t«f 
Hamilton, and, on seme Toices-heing heavd finNH 
the windows of the aeif^boiinng houses ^calling 
the ^otesters cdMi,' eeuld scarcely be pieveated 
from mafaiag ap stdurs in search of the gmky^per^ 
pons, wham they seemed iacMaed to imneliite eli 
the tupcfL^^ 

, It may be asked, what had become of £piee»^ 
pacy ^Imnig^ the intenegmial of aU aorta of go«ei»* 
meat? The newer is easy. As that niigkm 
bad only been an exotic brought into the coantiy 
against die will of the people^ and winch had aeiiev 
taken root in tho soil, so It waa easi^ badBksdt 
fftdaow, so completely Ivas the IVesb3rterianltiitti 
iif0Mn»3»ioa^imdi 



mAm%to»^s Qimmwaiovu 1 It 

!• be Min» evo^pti perbnp^ in the dituiet of Am 
gm vd AJmi»imbm$ wkeve it eoaetaaity exii^ 
4d in «me mmom ihice Ihe BnfnroMiien A 

leftiw 



elwgjmiw irtw bad ei|>eiiied Ike nicHita e 
napej^vlir leBgien, ead wlie had been aecai 
if evaled a$ Ihe vm of the CofinMBfj bas left^a 
•evewbit btdkroM ecoewit of Ibe penMuluMM 
wldeb be wte obH|9»d to an&r el Ed&biogfa, d» 
fieg ibe firei fvni nMmtba of Aei novel wpmim ef 
.govMMiept. TbeiKipiihurflBBiiiekeniybeaeyByi 
irked te Mbo bi«^ aiid one ee two eAor « 
Sp&Hsepelieoe w1m> veewiaed wt t eii f n » ee odK 
bf twwueetiwg tbal Ibeir <MnA vae mkf m slalk- 
liiigbewe toPcmeiyy the* tbef BCMB^dniaitreHE 
ftbo ettreete. fee bie pert^ he wie eenetioMe 



dod^ld alei« die Higb stnel «C £diiib«^ b^ 
pertaee el the leedJBg Co«eQBiilav8y wmdh^nmkHk' 
Ivdee ol tko infarior eedaiey tiUy haoibigllwaB uV 




of 

mOma V'^^rm Mwh m Waey, «^ If I eevldciKldk 
theiweri4BboddeertHUyaHdDe«De«loffauii.''«' 
TiHwyheat^ . be wiiigr» ae the CeeBBaal faaa 
lhiaifb»it the west of Seetlml, tbekedMrteeobi 
aot help looktog with chagria and mppmkmmam 
lyeii ibe dwaieoled dbtriet which baa JM^ beea 
iMMtioMd. Thebnfbadopoilyaaiealettvte 
Ibe Iowa of AbetdaoD, thaywy ite oitifleaa te 



the fidelity wUdi thof had teitiiad te 1 
eigaiasthiaCeiaaaot. Itthaaateada 
rawaple ^ hf^kf to the m* ef the 



Dtf y fean4 naiaoiaiv aad aot widMMit 

that the Itojab of Btofty a ri gh t tha te eiect the 



IIB Hamilton's commibsiok. 

Toyal Btandardy ttid soon brings an at my of noitli^ 
men to co-operate with the king, who was expeet- 
^y jn case of ail treaties failing, to setad his own 
anny acraas the Border, while his ships descend- 
led upon the capital, and a band of Papist Irish 
iniraded the westeni coast, in order to endose theift 
«rathin four annies at once, one from each point 
«f the compass. It ivas therefore resolved, that 
^ Barl of Montrose, and a few inferior commis^ 
noners and clergymen, shonld visit Aberdeen^ 
-with a view to Imng the inhabitants within the 
pale of tho'CoTenant. This was done while Hamil- 
ton retnmed to London for his new instructions. 
The. commission for visiting Aberdeen arrived 
in that veneraUe city on the 15th of Jnly, and 
were immediately waited on by the magistrateif, 
• who, however resohite in their loyalty, judged k 
IRToper at least to behave with their acctistomed 
^liteness to atrengers of each distinction. ' They 
jttvited the yonng earl and his companions to an 
VBtertamment, called <<the Courtesy of the Burgh,? 
to wit, a coUatkm of wine and comfits, being nei- 
ifaer mora nor less than what they and all other 
taigfa d^nitaries/ in that hospitable time, were 
wont to offinr to persons of condition who happened 
to -visit or pass through their town. To the mortifi- 
cation of tiie worthy magistrates, the Covenantei^ 
informed them, in cold and haughty terms, th«t 
Aej could not join with them in any festive occu- 
pation, till such time as they were all alike bound 
in the brodierfaood of the Covenant. So disgusted 
wereithey at this ui^;racious reception, that the^ 
immediately went away, and distributed the vdne 
imoiig die poor inmates of the Merchant's Hospi^ 
tal, as an expression of their contempt.i8 << lue 
%^^£Df tfab mdesess;}, saysSpdding, wi A th^ 
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bndaUe fride df an AWdoBna, ** wm wswi 
ims t^ Aberdeen ib Um ■Mnory of nan*" 

M«Bta)9ft and Us aMoektai aaaai «o Iwm aa^ 
a«ad» ^ tiis doaadfal innk^ Oie kttaad of tba 
vhala peapla of Abordaam But dwre vera atlM 
caiaaaB for Ikw maatini^ wkli poor soooaaa in tUa 
la^ hmtgh, Tha miniatara ol die town, and di« 
Tiai^ pMfeaaan of die two collegaa, vara hmh af 
mat leanuDgy aed cooviaeed, aa & diriiiaa ezoapt 
iMMMeof the okiii«h of Soodaad era, tlMKl the early 
Ckffiatiaii dmrek waa governed 1»y UflbofM, Thay 
«aie» tbarefora^ paqwred to combat every inch of 
gnMUftdwilli tha»Freabyterian clergy wbo badeaoaa 
to diapwte with tbaaiu On tbeae atrangen vtqaeal* 
bigpanniaMB to paaach in tbair pvlpita aast Sten* 
m^f tbe pedtiott wee poKilely» but peranptarily^ 
n^aatad* They continnad te pieaeh tbair emi 
doctrinaa te the pa^^e^ and andaeveoredy by aH 
paaaible niaan% to pravant any deaartien to tb# 
atandard of ^ Covenant. Whan tbe Fkaaby te- 
riana fiaa n d it impoasible te get admiwien to the 
obvreha% they laaolred to bannigne tha people in 
^oMBanrw They cheae tbe eoort-yaid of their 
friend ^e Earl of MaiaBchairs k>dging, n tbe 
pfincqMl atieaty aa the baat plaea lor attraetiqg a 
coiyragntieB, Tbacey m tba ittter?ate ef pnUfio 
weisbqH llk^ one after aneiher aamuwd a place 



I ofMn window, and pieaehed te an idle and 
4ineaiinffcie«fdt iriM> aaaembled fteaa cariaaity be* 
leww The aaMOl raapect which dwy me* wilil 
faeie^ aa oonqiered with tbe ▼enemlion in which 
th^ were brid elaaeriianswenld ahneataaam aein* 
dieite tha* the paapie ef Aberdeen in thoae deya 
Wiave eaaenlially and conatitntianaMy dWeaant fran 
nil tba reat of the Seottidi P^pla Aa ane in- 
atance for all of the contempt in which they were 
i2 






Ilfi uMMmsmnfmc^MwtmmKi. ^ 

eoncenSiiift mi that pouit> sad apreflsed m m t to w 
tion to each other to remain, in spite of aU the 
■dMine* of their enamiet^ iadistoiddy nutdl, in 
the honik of their Birom and wcved Coreaanl. 

It seema to have bees at tins partlwlar paiM 
ef their hialtfy, that the Covenaaters began t^ 
£tplay symptoiM of thai peculiar haHaciaatiaa^ 
idnoh their esemiaa always all^ped aa chanelerw 
ktie of ihem. Hitherto thw viewe» hoth peliti. 
ctik and raligieaa, and their whob coadiioty haA 
heea perfeedjr mtioaal, aad ^KMislenit with tha 
■piritofthiawoiU. It waa aair ta h« paiii^ that^ 
as ia-oilett faimd ia indifidarf lauidi^ a conatant 
harping apon oaa ftwoarita atnia waa to ea4 i* 
theur ease, ia producing what would appea r ta mi^ 
temal and nacenc^iied ahaerf cn» partial iaraaity^ 
Of eaaro^ iribatevar thay aiay ha chaigad with oit 
this teore, is not to ha i^trSNited to any ■awatiai 
caaee ree^g in ihw paealiar teaata or character, 
be^ of v^ieh were oeigiBaliy alike iespeotaU|»; 
bat ia rather to ha aaorihe^ to tha iiah^y »o« 
nardi who waa ^hm inuaediata meaas af axcitii^ 
their anada beyond the hounda of loaaan. Alter 
aU> it was perhaps only «pcai tha valgary and Aosa 
who woidd have been 8upeiatilis|B%.at any nyke^ 
that what is ahent to bo rahnled nade a»y rtai 
iinqpression. 

There )kfed m BdiabHrgh^ at this period^ a giri 
of die «pu»e qS Mitchehoa, lh» offhan daugbiaa- 
af a ^wfyvMOk^ aad oao who^ had no danbt igi|« 
fad, among athers af her ses^ in adrotating the 
prindplesy aad nMbhiag dia enaarice, of lihe Na* 
lionM CoTenaat. Her seal In thia sacred aaaaa 
all at once asMuned a wild aad esKtrayagaa* icaaa* 
plexioa ; aha began to M into fit% and i^^fasr fits 
lo utter incriiinant laringa akaal the Coiana»t. 
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Bekig wen mcqweisUd with the j^bley she pro* 
nonnced long harangues, either in real extracts 
from the Scriptures, or in language of a Scriptu- 
nl cast. She also inveighed against all who op- 
posed the National Covenant, or who signed that 
of the king, foretelluig judgments which would 
befall, or at least, which she wished to be£EiU 
them. When the i&ar became matter of public 
iune, she was conveyed to the house of a leading' 
Covenanter, and there deposited in a large bed- 
room, which was more convenient than her own 
humble dwelling for receiving the visitors who 
now flocked to hear her. There she lay, prostrate 
«pon a bed, with her face downwards, ** groffling^ 
as one of her historians expresses it, and uttering 
her insane orations to the multitude standing 
around. She sometimes intermitted her fits for 
several days ; but always, when one was observed 
to.be comine upon her, due notice was given 
tiironghout the town, and persons of all sorts, 
Hiostly women^ flocked incontinent to hear her. 
£ven clergymen beheld this strange spectacle 
with respect ; and, as for the devouter sex, says 
the cavalier Straloch, << they prayed and wept 
with joy and wonder.*' Mr Henry Pollock, one 
of the leading clergymen of Edinburgh, was so 
convinced of the divine origin of her ravings, 
lixBA he abstained from speaking while they conti- 
nued, saying it was " ill manners to speak while 
bte Master was speaking through her.*' Many 
of diacreeter temperament believed the girl to be 
aobomed by the Covenanters, or at least that her 
harangues werie nothing but the natural results of 
2 good memory ; pointing out that, when inter- 
rnpted by a question, even in her most excited 
moments, she answered pertmently enough, and 
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stdftnlkHidttniii. Bn^tnAwmABgnaink 
1 of her rapernartwril chsracter, that n^ 
body darod for the time to intumte dbbelH for 
fotf of the pid>]ic indigiMtioit ; dioi^ afterwards, 
ai Bamel reasark^ when the fits abided, the pntjr 
wave glad to tarn off Ae whole as a natural dia* 
temper. 

Whatever was ^ oa»Be of her raiHiigBy the Ian* 
gaage of them was for the tbae acceptable to die 
popular ear. She talked perpetaafly of Christ» 
wmom she terased ^ Coyenaotiag^ Jesne." She 
said the Nationial CoTenant was apprared of in 
heaven, hot that iiie Bang's Covenant was an in- 
vention of Satan ; the ibnner shodkf prosper, but 
the adherents of die ether should be eonfonnded* 
ISoBM persona took the trenblo to write down her 
oradee in short baud, and one partienlar paper of 
them was hsnded about, the int word^ of which 
m in the following pompons strain i^^** On the 

...^ day of ,in the yecr ^MrsMtiehel- 

ae» aiwMce^ and gloriously spoke," Iw* On Mm 
paper's isoming into the hsnds of a noa^-eevenantiBg 
■oUemaa, the Earl of Airth, he had the eonrage 
tQ Mot out the word ** gloriously,'* and inseii 
<« goyikisMyy" fi Seottish advwrb applkaUi to the 
kst degree of foolishness. B«t, as the paper pro« 
oeeded on its way, his lordship's emendatiett eseU 
ted geaeial cKspieasure ; and, m the eouna ef a 
fow days after, on his anpearkig in the streeW ii^ 
was only by the use of nis legs that he escaped 
the deaUi of St Stephen, which an enraged andta* 
tnde of women wei« pr^ared to administer Isr 
his oiEMice.1^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THB GJK*ASGOW ASSSMBLlT. 

Now, nowj §or sure defiveraneft it at hand. 
The kiMdom shall to Israel be restored. 

This ArdiiepiflGC^ eiiy of Glasgow was cbosto 
!iy the comittiMisBerfor ^ meetuig of the Ge« 
aetal Aesenbly^ on aecouBft of iHob inflttenee which 
he possessed oyer it by the ^ofmifidty of his large 
ClydeeMe esfetes* He hitineif arriyed there, on 
the 16th of Noremberi atleaded wi!^ a great train 
of mslala and inendsk Having previovwly tssued 
an order that mno of those who had bnsiiiesB at 
the Assensbly diosdd appear in artnsi he hadmi- 
joined his own people td bring no vrfens txe^t 
those which Wero then gmerally tanicd by gen«' 
ttoami as a part of drestf* Bat the Cor^Moitaa 
had'diatnMted him in tide matter. Under prele&ee 
that the country aramd Ghigowwss amch intet- 
0d by rebbeisy they came eanqileialy armed^ otob 
tile ininisteln carrying awoida by weir sidniy and 
piMols and daggeis in their Mta.^ Bybothpar^ 
ladeed, the Assembly seeraa to hare been cmisider* 
•d not onlya trial of politienlatrength, htk a aort of 
o<»nTocation which migfat toradnatn i|i the Mmtl 
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Among the prodigious multitudes which flocked 
to Glasgow on this occasion — ^multitudes greatefi 
says Bumet, than had ever met at such an assem- 
bly in these parts of Europe— there were two 
strangers of peculiariy dismal fortune, the Bishops 
of Boss and Argyle, whom the marqols brought 
along with hhn in convoy, from the castle of 
Hamilton, and now deposited safe from the rage 
of the populace in the Castle of Glasgow.^ Al- 
though the spiritual lords had all been summoned 
along with other members of Assembly, none <yf 
them dared to approach the scene, exe^t these 
two, who were the men of greatest entfauBiasm 
and boldness of ^e whole bench. It was seen and 
felt by all men that Episcopacy was to be amkm 
pletely swept away in this Assembly ; and the ob- 
happy prelates had absented theroselTeB at^ oncoii 
from fea^ cf danger to their peraons, and from de- 
spair of their cause* 

At length, on Wedaesday the 21st of NoT^n- 
ber,'16S8, a day to be ever lemmttbered in Scot*-^ 
land, the Assembly sat down in the dwk and lofty^ 
Cathedral ^f Glasgow ; a fit scene, in its inpresffiTe 
grandeur^ for the transactioiis about to eseoe. The 
crowd winch basiled the doom was so immense, 
^t it was with the groateet difficulty either the 
members of the Assembly or the royal eommis- 
stoner eoold get in, or, when in, could readi their 
seats* This dr cnm stance was artfully turned to 
account by the CoTeoaaters* They caused the 
provost of Glasgow to strike a mimber of littlo 
leaden tickets, impressed with his arms and maiki; 
and ordered that ao one should be admitted who- 
did not produce such a^ertificate^ Of course, none 
but Covaiaaters and aasared frienda^ere favour- 
ed with tickets ; and thus not oxdy .wece they so* 
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cured of tbe popular coanteiianee for tfaeir pro- 
ceedmgB, Imt they* actually rendered it next to im- 
possible that any friend of the bishops should get 
admission to present their protest. 

The external circnmstances of this singular 
meeting were in themselves impressiye. The €om<h 
UHssioner sat upon a high chair of state, in all the 
pomp of a n^onarch ; at his feet sat the privy 
council, in number about thirty. On forms 
uronnd a long table in the middle of the floor, were 
sttanged the Lords of the Covenant and the va«^ 
fious representatives of the .presbyteries^ number^ 
iDg two hundred and uxty, being three commis* 
•sioners from each, besides almost as many lay as-* 
«essoT8 and ruling elders. A table was placed di« 
Tectiy opposite to the commissioner, for the Mo* 
Aerator and dark. In one end of the cathedral, 
4iierB was a lai^ gallery for distinguished specta- 
tors, especially the sons of the nobility* And every 
ether part of uie church, not excepting the high and 
remote vaults and passages, was as full as it could 
liold of ladies and the promiscuous multitude. 

The first day of the Assembly was occupied in 
reading the marquis's commission, and in recei- 
ving the commissions of the representatives of the 
presbyteries. On the seccmd, Mr Alexander Hai«* 
derson was chosen moderator, under protest liroBi 
the commissioner ; who alleged that office to be 
null, since the introduction of Episcopacy. ' Tlie 
commissioner next produced a paper from the 
bishops, which he requested to be read, but which 
was refiosed, with glaring illiberality, by tbe dergy. 
A series of protests from both sides then took place, 
to the wearmess of all but the cleric, who received 
a piece of gold with each« Thus, the power of the 
Assembly, it will be observed, was virtually "de- 
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med by ike king u» UaiM, evid^y for tliepwr* 
pose of afterwiucdft finding oeeasian ta reseiad aU 
their acts. The next few days were occupied ia 
similar exhibitions of petulance on the part of the 
commissioner; he protesting against die greater 
part of all the individoal commissions^ as illegal* . 

It was not till the seventh day of meeting thai 
the great straggle regarding the bishops took place;^ 
The protest of these dignitaries, in which they d«* 
clined the authority of the Assembly^ being ihm 
at length read» it was pnt to the yote> '' Wex» 
diey, or were diey noty amenable to the power oi 
that court ?" At tiiis moaient^ the commiasioQAr 
rose^ and, seeing the firm resolution of all preseat 
to proceed ta extremities, annonneed, widi team 
in Yds eyes, that, notwith^andinghis wish to aorfe 
his country in liiis matter, ins duty to his kii^ 
obliged him to break up the Assembly, and dcfiart 
He Dad brought them, he said, the amplest cmi- 
cessions regarding the recent innoTaticms,, and was 
empowered to limit Episcopal goyeniment in such 
a way, that it would be little better than a name ; 
but he cdnld by no means sanction the Tiolent 
measures which he saw them about to take, in re* 
gard to the present incumbents of the Episc^^al 
sees. They gave in a protest, as a matter of course, 
against his ^solution of the Assembly ; but he left 
them as they were engaged in reading it, the coun* 
cil and all his friends accompanying him« Soanxioni 
was he to be gone from the scene of such irregnlaa 
proceedings, or so much was he alnud of being im* 
plicated as sanctioning them by his presence under 
the same roof, that, Ending the chuiceh^door. lock- 
ed, he hastily commanded it to be broken optfiby 
force, to permit his free departure. 

This, it may be 8iud> was the cdtical moBient 
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wben ibe CoyenanterB fint'iliowed a total disregard 
to l&e cominands of the king^ or began to act in 
the capacity of an independent goremment. Their 
minds, however, were wound up to a pitch of 
anch excitement, that they expressed little alarm 
at the dangerous norelty of their situation. It 
was evening when the commissioner left them* 
They imm^ately ordered candles to be intro- 
duced, resolring, as it were, to constitute them- 
•elres u court by some piece of business, before 
dispersing for the night. The moderator then, 
standing up, ad^b«esed them in a solemn speech. 
No member of this Assembly, he hoped, would 
auffier himself, for fear or faTour to any man, td be 
seduced from obedience to the commands of Christ, 
whose disciples they all were. <' Yon are now, 
Ihy bfiethren," he said, ^ to rely upon Christ's im- 
mediate presence amongst you. Him, from the 
▼ery beginning of this grand work, you faaye found 
going favourably along with you. He bids all ex- 
pect that things shall turn out for the best to 
those who commit themselyes to him as their 
guide. Be not discouraged, although you find 
stumbling-blocks in the way. Consider how pre- 
judicial &is work has already been found to the 
kingdom of Satan, how acceptable it has been to 
Christ r* At the conclusion of his impassioned 
address, an incident occurred which produced a 
strong effect upon all present. The Lord Erskine, 
«ldest son of the Earl of Mar, suddenly rising up 
in the gallery where he was placed with other 
sons of the nobiHty, cried out, *^ My lords, and 
other gentlemen here assembled, my heart hath 
been kag with you ; but I will dally no longer 
with God. I beg to be admittod into your blessed 
Oottsnant, andpiay yon dlto pniyfdr me to God, 
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tliat be will fbrgiye me for dallying wilfa faioi isa 
long." As he spoke he Wept, and the greater 
pert of those who heard him, including the modera- 
tor, were also anahle to refrain from tears. His 
example was followed by some others ; and ^en 
all their subscriptions had been taken down, Hen- 
derson did not foil to bid the assembled multitude 
admire the evident encouragement which God was! 
giving them, in thus bringing them new accessions 
of strength, at the very moment of all others when 
they might have expected defections.^ There was 
one other encouraging circumstance. At the de« 
parture of the commissioner, the Earl of Ai^le 
(till recently Lord Lorn) remained behind, and 
openly ^roressed his intention of now joining their 
bands, llie accession of so powerful and so saga- 
cious a nobleman-^-considered the most powerful 
subject in the kingdom— ^was looked upon as im- 
mensely favourable to them ; and many, moreover, 
had an idea, that his remaining behind the rest of 
^ council, was a sort of oblique hint that they 
did not want the approbation of government. 

In short, the tide of feeling being this night at 
the highest, it was judiciously resolved by the 
leading men to put two questions to vote, " Were 
they, or were they not, to continue sitting after 
the withdrawal of the royal countenance T and, 
« Were they, or were they not, possessed of power 
to impeach and try the bishops ?" — ^both of which 
were carried in the affirmative before they parted 
by an almost exceptionless majority. 

The commissioner next morning discharged^ 
the meeting of the Assembly, by public proclama- 
tion at the Cross, under the pain of treason ; but 
his edict was immediately answered with a pro- 
test by the Earl of Rothes. He then retired to 
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Ediolwrghy where he exerted himself to fortify the 
castle in the king's hehalf. This place of strength 
was found) at this critical era, to he garrisoned hy 
only a few men, whose whole arms were one mas- 
kety and that not fit for nse. He pnrchased the 
command of it from its hereditary keeper, the 
Earl of Mar^ and haying insinuated ahont forty 
sure men into it, without alarming the Covenant- 
era, he intrusted the command to a stout old c^ 
yalier of the name of Ruthyen, who had just re- 
tamed, covered with distinction, from the wars of 
Gustavus Adolphus. When the leading Cove- 
nanters at Glasgow heard of what had thus been 
done in their absence, they dispatched a commit- 
tee to the cs^ital, to coimteract the proceedinga 
of the maorqius ; and resolved to make as quick 
work as possible with the bishops, that they might 
all xetum to the point which seemed to have been 
^elected for the commencement of the war. 

The first twelve sittings after the retirement of 
the commissioner, were employed in constmctkig 
and deliberating upon the indictments of the bi- 
shops, and in finding reasons for declaring all the 
EpiaiMfMdian forms, which had been introduced du- 
ring the two late reigns, null and void. There 
being no .party to oppose them, they, of course, 
found little difficulty m establishing their duq^fes, 
or in making it «]4^ear that these charges were 
sufficient to demand the punishment which they 
were inclined to awwd. The crimes and eccle- 
matical irregularities alleged i^inst the bishops 
were in general very trivial, but it was absolutely 
necessary that they should be deposed.^ A sort 
of << delenda est Carthago" had gone forth against 
them. There seems to have been less difficulty 
found in abolishing the Episcopalian religion. Eve- 
k2 
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ly atom and portion of it bad been notorionrif ia- 
trodnced by Ulegal means ; and to disclmrge it al- 
together, it waa only necessary to declare, that tfae 
six General Assemblies^which had taken place since 
the commencement of the centnry, and by which 
it had been imposed, were, as all iJie world knew 
they were, totally illegal. The Scottiirii chnrch 
was thas, by one act, restored to the pure Fhres^ 
byterian system whidi had flourished in the first 
age of the Reformation. 

Thursday, the 13th of December, being the 
twentieth session of this most remarkable Assem- 
bly, was appointed for the ultimate pronouncing of 
sentence against the bishops. There is something 
awfully appropriate to the occasion in the text 
which the moderator chose far his sermon that 
forenoon, (Psalm ex. 1 ;) << The Lord said unto 
my Lord, sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies' thy footstool ;" ^ and it may easily 
be conceived, that the sermon had no small effect 
upon the minds of the multitude who heard it, 
previously excited, as they had been, by all im- 
pulses of soul and sense, against the devoted ob- 
jects of its magnificent and impressive eloquence. 
Henderson then pronounced, with the solemn and 
terror-striking manner peculiar to him, the sen- 
tence of the Assembly, which declared the two 
archbishops and six of the bishops excommunica- 
ted, four bishops deposed, and two suspended 
from ecclesiasti<»l functions, till such time as they 
should regain admission to the church by conform- 
ing to its rules. The Episcopal ofiioe, to which 
the epithet of << pretended" was ostentatiously af- 
fixed, was at the same time declared to be for ever 
abrogated. 
. On the 20th of December, after having deposed 
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and ezeommnnicated a great number of other cler- 
gymen who had displayed an attachment to Epis- 
copacy, and after haying appointed another meet- 
ing at Edinburgh on the ensuing 15th of July, the 
Assembly rose in triumph. ^* We have now/' 
said Henderson, *^ cast down the walls of Jericho ; 
let him that rebnildeth them beware of the curse 
of Hiel the Bethelite." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

COMMENCEMENir OP HOSTILITIES. 



Pnmounoe your thoughts : are they still fixt 
To hold it out, and fiiht it to the last i 
Or are your hearts subdued at length,^ and wrought. 
By time and ill success, to a submission ? 

Addisox. 



The open disregard of the royal antbority, 
shown in the Glasgow Assembly, might almost 
be accepted as a declaration of war against the 
king. It was at least an avowal, on the part of the 
malcontents, that they were determined to haye 
their own way, even at the risk of the royal ven- 
geance. Yet, whatever canse Charles might have 
to complain of their disobedience, they certainly 
did not proceed to extremities withont once more 
holding out terms of reconciliation. They sent, 
by Mr George Winram of Libbertonn, a supplica- 
tion, petitioning for redress of their grievances, 
and a sanction of their late Assembly, which he 
had only to accept, in order to restore them to the 
condition of loyal and willing subjects. On this 
being read to him, however, by the Marquis of 
Hamilton, now returned to London, the inflexible 
monarch remarked, with bitter contempt, " Now 
have broken my head, they would put on my 
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cowl." He retnrnied no answer to tbeir rapplica* 
lion, bnt prosecnted with all yigonr the prepann 
tions he had long been making for war. 

At this crisis, it may be proper to state, once 
for all, the prospects with which each party enters 
ed the campaign. Charles, on the one hand, reck- 
oned among his chief supporters the high clergy^ 
for whose sake he had proYoked the war. Next,* 
he had the favour of the Catholics, who encou- 
raged hopes that the innovations of Laud, both m 
England and Scotland, would in the end turn out 
to have been instituted for the purpose of bring- 
mg all back to the Romish Church.^ Both of 
these contributed money, to a considerable amount, 
for the payment of his army. In t^e last place,; 
he had the favour of a band of courtiers — men, no* 
doubt, much attached to him, but from their habits 
and circumstances able to yield him no money, 
and very little military force. With the clergy, 
the Catholics, and his courtiers, lay his whole 
strength. The general body of the nobility re-- 
garded his arbitrary politics and his fanatical reli^ 
gion with equal dislike. The people, with still 
less sympalJiy for his favourite objects, <menly ex-' 
pressed a strong favour for the Scottish Presbyte* 
rians, whose publications had been industriously 
circulated among them. 

It is true, Charles expected great assistance 
from the Catholics of Ireland, whom his favourite ' 
minister Strafford, the deputy, or lord-lieutenant 
of that country, had for some time been endeavour- 
ing to embody for his service, and who were ex- 
pected to descend upcm the west of Scotland,: 
while the king himself approached it from the- 
south. He also expected an auxiliary army to be* 
raised in the north of Scotland by the Marquis o€^ 
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Uaa ifiitereslis liher^ Bcnidesy he had baigained 
with'Spain for Iini ibdiUMmd veteran soldiers from 
{tedern^ on condition of hk interfering to prerent 
the pavtitioa of that i^ipanage of Spain by tfa0 
Ki«g of France* Yety as nime of these accessions, 
|iiare to he depended upon, as either snre to come^ 
qr sore to fight well if they did come, he might he 
said to have but sfender prospects of success <m 
their account. He was, in reality, impotent— -> 
Impaleiit la raotaey, in military force, and in the 
total ditiuffiectioB of Ms subjects to the cause. He 
%ra»'pr6dsely in the predicament of a good sort of 
ipaM> who has been thwarted in some unreasonable 
^d ca|NricieuB wish, who therefore fidls into a 
dreadftil passion, who looks about him to seek fw 
llie sympathy of his friends m what he oonsidera 
Ipia just cause of offence but ^o finds every head 
^baking, and every eye-brow elevated, in tranquil 
i ciB i OPs tranoe and pity, while not a fist is clench- 
ed, nor li step taken, to assist him in revenging 
himself ^p0D. the object of his resentment. 

In opposition to thade melancholy prospects of 
the king, the SeotlidEi Tables could calculate upon 
aa army fully as large as his, and ten times more 
l^ely to fight nfith spirit ; an army, not composed 
or the unwilling vassals of eUher clefgy or nobili-^ 
ty^ aeilher of unthinking savages nor cold mer- 
eenaries, but of hardy and valiant volunteers ; men' 
who understood the object of the quanel, who felt 
deeply its merits on titieir own side, and who, ani« 
mated by all the forvour af the warmest religious 
2^1, were resolved to fight to the last drop of 
their Uood. Scofelaud, it is true, was a poorer «nd 
more fUnly-fieopled country than En^and, and, 
ill tan-ordinlry struggle, "irtiere the whole Ibrce^of 
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botb wert biougfat into corapetitiaa^ woold hufe 
stood Imt a miserable dumce of svccess* In tbd 
present case, boweyer, it was ofipoeedy.not to £ng4 
nnd, but to tbe king and bis slender party. Be-* 
sides, its energies were concentrated by an watf 
of feeling and object, from wluoh tbere was scarde-f 
ly a dissentient roice. It was beaded by its na^ 
tnral and accustomed leaders, tbe nobitity, wha 
made common cause witb the peopb. It derived 
confidence, and consequently strengtb, from tbe 
obvious excellence cf its cause. Its very object-^ 
the preeervntion of a national and favourite mU^ 
gkm — the security of a means of eternal bappiaesi 
— ^was calculated to inspire more military ardow 
in each individual bosom in the Idngdom than tbA 
complaints of the king-^the disappointed wishea 
of a cold and unamiable despot^^were lik^ to 
raise throughout the whi4e population of Eng« 
land. 

Nor mutt it be supposed that Scotland euteml 
into this contest sin^e-banded. The whole Pro* 
testant interest in Europe, and especially the Prea* 
^yterian republics of the Low Countries, entered 
into its views with the warmest sympathy. It was 
even countenanced by France. Cardinal Riche<^ 
lieu, thep at the head of affiun in that oountry^ 
irritated at Charles fo siding with Spain, and ea* 
deavouiiQg.to prevent tbe partition of Flanders, 
■eat his afanoiier. Monsieur Ouneron, or Chambers^ 
ao intrigue widi the leaders of the Covenant, and 
to offer them an hundred thousand crowns to carry 
on the war. There seems, indeed, to have been a 
general opinion throughout Europe, as thero tw^ 
tainly was in England, that Charles was imprudent 
and m ajMusion, and ought not to go to war with 
his Scottish subjects. .. He endea vowed to justify 
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bmnelf by all possible means ; but it was evidsift 
that bis invectives agamst the Scotch, as rebdft 
and tiaitorsy were only the ravings of a disappoint* 
ed imbecile. The declarations of the Covenanten 
everywhere comiteracted his, representing thern^ 
selves as suppliants whose only object was to pre* 
serve tbe religion of their forefiEithersy and who, vk 
drawing the sword with the right band, still. held 
out a petition for peace in the left. 
' It was anxiously debated at this time, which of 
the two countries was in a state fittest for enteriilg 
into war, so ftEu: as the population was concerned^ 
In England there had been no domestic war siace 
the insurrections of the pretenders in the reign of 
King Henry the Seventh, a period of an hundred 
and fifty years ; nor, on account of the peacei^Ub 
nature of the late and preceding rei^s, had the 
Englidi people been mudi engaged in fore^ war* 
fare during the last half century. The people, lA 
hetf during this period, bad sunk in a great measure 
from their ancient warlike character, down ii^ 4me 
of a conunerdal, and consequently a peaceful, com- 
plexion. They had been toOxhappy to be v^ 
fierce; for it is allowed by all bisUNrians, from 
Clarendon downward, ^at never was there a pe-» - 
riod of greater prosperity than that which preceded 
the commencement of this civil war. 

On the other band, Scotland bad not se^ thu 
flash of arms since the Raid of Ruthven in the yent 
1585, a period of fifty-four years ; nor had it beeot 
engaged in any great or general struggle since the 
termination of the reign of Mary in the battle of 
Langside, a period of seventy-two. Still itbad tbi» 
a much more immediate recollection of war, and of 
course a greater familiarity with its images and 
cii'cumstances^ than England. Tbere were^ iadeedy. 
8 
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IMAjr ftUl alive who bid actually borne arm^ iu 
ibe ,anbappy contesta which distinguished the 
miaority cSf King James; as, for instancey the 
Earl of Roxburgh^ lord privy seal^ of whom it is 
(old by a contemporary historian, that his first ap- 
pearance in public life was at the Raid of Ruthveuy 
jn a steel corslet, when only fifteen years of age. 
The rustic people of Scotland, a country exclusive- 
ly agricultural and pastoral, were, at any rate, 
better calculated to start into a military attitude^ 
jkhaathe comparativdy commercial and manufac- 
Innnff population of England. The English yeo- 
maa had long quitted and foigot his bill and his 
bow; but the Lowland peasant of Scotland still 
|»reserv6d his lance and broadsword, as a protec- 
JaoB against the Highlandman and the moss-troop- 
.er ; and these again had never once ceased to be in 
« state of active warfare^ during the peace of all 
ithe rest of the nation. 

., To complete the superior advantages of the 
fS^ts, they w^e enabled by a fortuitous circum- 
Atauca to discipline themselves much better than 
«their English neighbours. A whole army of them 
Jbad gone abroad some years before, to push their 
fortunes under Gustavus Adolphus, the heroic king 
«of Sweden, in his celebrated contest with the 
JBmperor of Germany. Most of these had no 
jM>oner heard of the Covenant, than, instigated by 
OMitional predilections, and by religious principle^ 
ilbey accepted it. . On their being informed, soon 
after^ of the probability of a war commencing be- 
tween their much-loved native country and the 
king, they hastened home^ either upon a sort of in- 
iritation from the Tables^ or with the intention of 
presenting themselves as candidates for employ- 
went. Their services were immediately accepted ; 
vox. I. I. 
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^nd this body of adrentiirers, being diabipiKft 
throughout the country, eventually acted as a 80i% 
of leaven of discipline whereby the whole army 
was put into a state of training. 

One of the first pi*oceediogs of the Covenanter^ 
after il| became evident that war was inevitably 
was to eircujate in England, by means of the m- 
namerable Scottish pedlars who traversed th^t 
country, a manifesto addres^d to all good Clttisl^ 
ians, showing that their cause was neither mor^ 
nor less than an opposition to Popery, and vin^ 
eating themselves from a charge which had beea 
tttrongly alleged against them, that they were oiDly 
factious rebels, aiming at the subversion of the 
reyal authority. In this document, which wa^ 
composed by Gibson of Dury, they also disavow- 
ed an intention which they were accused of entei^- 
taining, to invade England. - The king met theit 
manifestoes and other publications, the circulatioa 
'of whicb he found it impossible td prevent, with a 
declaration, which he caused to be read in all the 
■parish churches throughout England, and a voliiinto 
called <• The Large Declaration," which he caused 
to be prii^ted, setting forUi the whole of his pr(H 
>eeedings in regard to Scotland, and endeavouring 
to give the colour of treason and sedition to all llilB 
^actions of the Covenanters. But the public at tiie 
time found little difficulty in preferring the stated 
ments of the Covenanters,- expressed as they wer^ 
in a tone of pathetic and dey'out melancholy, whidi 
found sympathy in every pious t>08om, to thos^ 
'of the king, in which it was impossible to see any 
thing but the peevishness of a man who had at fiirsi 
' been very unreasonable, and was now very much 
disappointed. 

. }t«ha» been much disputed^ but is evidently not 
.a '^ .' 
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^%!e now dedjedy which pany firftt e6mm«i'ced 
^8 aufdrtanate war. The CoFenantera agreed, in: 
$ g^raiid ueetiiig which they held at Edmbnrgh on 
Ae 26th of Februiay, to levy an army ; while the 
Ung did not, till the 27th of the same month, pub*-, 
li^.his proclamation, commanding the nobility„ 
with their vassals, to meet him at York, on the en- 
aoing Ist of April. But both parties had long be* 
fon^been making preparations ; and the priority o^ 
tjbe declaration of the. Covenanters seems to have 
been merely accidentaL Whichsoever first decla-^ 
red' war, there can b^' nd doubt that the king was 
the first tp make aggressions ; this he did by arrest-) 
ing all Scottish ships lying in English harbonrs, and 
shopping all commercial: interoonrse betwe^i the. 
two kingdoms. He also ordered his war- vessels to. 
stop whatever Scottish vessels they found trading > 
tipon the seas; and he intercepted all posts and 
passengers bound fitmi England towards Scotland, . 
far the purpose of preventing the Covenanters from 
learning the extent of his preparations* • 

. The design of the campaign^ as laid down by the 
I^g, is stated ^ to have been as follows »->-He him- 
self was to lead an army of thirty Aoasiind horse; 
and foot towards the Borders. Berwick and Caiw, 
lisle, the two chief frontier fortresses, were te be 
garrisoned, the first mth 2000, and the other with. 
900 men. The Marquis of Hamilton, with an ex- 
perienced naval officer, of the name of Sir John. 
Peiinmgton, was te sail in command of the fieet to 
the Frith of Forth, where be was to land and seise 
Edinburgh, and thereafter to form a junction with 
the Marquis of Huntly. The Earl of Strafford and 
the Earl of. Antrim were to bring over their irbb) 
tnziliaries to the FriUi of Clyde, aod> jomitig with . 
1^ grant. Higblaad <to of fibKMlonilld, overmid the 
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lands of the Earl of Argyle^ upon which Antrim* 
and the Macdonalds had some obsolete claims of 
{property ; being, in the first place, reinforced at the' 
Isle of Arran'(the poperty of Hamilton) with afl- 
the marquis's vassals there.' The commsdod of 
the royal army was committed to the Earl of 
Amndel, a nobleman of ancient family, but an' 
avowed Papist; the Earl of Essex, affc^wards so 
celebrated as the parliamentary generalissimo, was 
made lieutenant-general of the foot ; the Earl of 
Holland of the horse. ' 

To oppose these formidable preparations, the 
Covenanters appointed^ what they called a com- 
mittee of war to sit in every county, with a detach* 
ment of the adventurers, to raise and discipline a 
regiment. The chief covenanting nobleman of each 
county was placed at the head of each correspond- 
ing regiment, with the title of Crowner ; and the 
principal gentry were appointed to act as the infe- 
rior officers. The most distinguished of all the 
German veterans, Alexander Leslie, an old de- 
formed man, but possessed of singular military ta- 
lents and experience, was appointed general in chief, 
though with a hint not to assume too high a tone 
over the covenanting lords ; and as for his compa-' 
nions, they were placed in situations rather of trust 
than of nominal rank ; it being apparent that the 
nobility and gentry, jealous as they had always 
been of their honour, would not tolerate a post- 
ponement to these loose and often low-bom ad-- 
venturers.^ Money they borrowed to the amount of 
two hundred thousand merks (L. 11,500) from Mr 
William Dick, a merchant in Edinburgh^ consi- 
dered the richest in Scotland of his time, whose-' 
favour they had secured by making him provost of 
^e chy. By the activity of their irienas abroad. 
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diey were soon provided withatms for aboat thirty 
tiraunnd mea; iuid» in the meantime, LeaUe had 
cetabliahed m foondery for caimoo, in a anborb of 
Sdinhmghy termed toe Potterrow. 
. It is B remarkable pn>o£ of the unpopularity of 
flb» royal CBa«e> that eren the grooms of the king's 
paiace» of whom many were Scotamen> yielded it 
WHie of their sympatlues* When the roysalists who 
fled from Scotland, arrived at die palace, to take 
the protection of the king, these personages open- 
ly sneered at and reviled them as traitors to their 
oeontry. They betmyed a stiU stronger symptom 
el disidBkctioD, it is smd, by searching the long's 
pockets for letters while he was asleep, and tnms« 
alittmg oevrect copies of them to their friends 
in Scotknd. By some such means as this, the Co- 
venattters becaane very early aware of ibe plans 
which Charles had laid for the cMiduct of the cam-t 
paign, andeapedaily of the intended descent upon 
dtt dioNB o£ the Frith of Forth. 
. No sooner was it known that this important part* 
of the kingdom was to be attacked^ thsn the mast 
vigflcons preparations were made to detod it. Fife,* 
the northern sfaore of the Fritiv hsppened to be 
peifaaps die most enllhiuiastic district of Scotland, 
in bvour of the Covenant. . TkerCf «f comrse, no 
eSarta were found wanting. The country roae <n 
tmum; temnorary fortifications were cast up 
tfrouad the tJuef towns;' and, a quantity of iron 
dannon being precnied from aeoM ships which lay- 
in their bar^urs; the whok coast from end to end* 
ytm soon bristling and fettering with the means of 
defrnoe. On the oppoaite shoro of Lethiao, the 
whols care of the community aeems to have b<««n 
aoaotfesttased ./upon., a single point-*4he pc 
Leith; which, as it commanded £dinburgl< 
h 2 
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vfaich Uiey sboa ^ined adniission, Whife die ga» 
risob^aiipalled at the expk>aio]i,andtheyigour of the 
attack, drew not a sword, but patiently sarrender- 
ed. Thus the principal fortress in the kingdom 
was taken without the least bloodshed, and in lesa 
time, says Baillie, than half an honr. That night) 
iim Lords of the Cbvenant supped in the castle ; 
and neit day, they lost no time in repairing the 
ipoftt, and patting the whole fort into a state of com-* 
plete de£mcew 

: DuBiharton castle, which was, if possible, still 
nbre important than that of Edinburgh, as the 
Irish laTaders intended to plant themselves there 
ibr the annoyance of the country, was taken by a 
stall more dexterous manoBUvre. On a Sundayv 
the day after that appointed for the general suth 
prise, the captain, a loyal man of the name of 
Stuart, went out to hear sermon at the church of 
the neighbonruig town of Dumbarton. He was 
tikere wayUdd, and seized, with hia sloMler trains by 
thfa Gorenanting party, who immediately oom^ 
manded him So change ekxthes with one of them^^ 
f^ves, and to acquaint them with the pass-word. 
Wben nig^t oaime, they proceeded to the castle^' 
ealised the man in tlie captain's cktfaes to request 
admission, and being accordingly admitted, at onc^ 
eyerpowered the little ganis<m, and took possession 
eftheworks* 

The Earl of Argyle at the same time taking care 
So seiae the Marquis of Hamilton's castke on iJie 
isle of Arriin, the prospects of the Irish inyadera 
might be considered as materially curtailed. Those 
of the Manquia of Huntly in the north were not 
brightened by a party of the Coyenahtiag cicna 
scimg the Castle of Inremess, which he had 
Hillierto possessed. The popular party idso took 
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care to disable, in a similar manner, the Marquis 
of Doaglas, a south-country Papist nobleman, to 
whom they looked with considerable dread lliey 
seized his castle of Douglas in Clydesdale, after 
he himself had fled from it ; and on the same day, 
'they possessed themselves of the neighbouring 
eastle of Strathaven, which belonged to the Marquis 
of Hamilton. 

' Stirling castle they did not attack, because they 
Wire alr^y sure of the fidelity of its keeper, the 
Earl of Mar. They resolved, however, to attempt 
the royal castle of Dalkeith, which, on account of 
its prq)inquity to Edinburgh, and its possession by 
the doubtfal Traquair, seemed capable of harbourr 
ing mischief against them. On the same day, there* 
fore, that they took Edinburgh castle, diey marched 
to this ancient seat, which, as Stndoch remarks, 
having been long kept rather for pleasure than for 
strength, and being ungarrisoned, was quite unfit to 
hold out against them. They entered it by scahde, 
and possessed themselves of all it contained, with- 
out stroke of sword ; Traquair having in the mean<- 
time fled to England. They here found the arms 
and ammunition which had been sent to Scotland, 
for thermovision of Edinbui^h castie, immediately 
before the arrival of Hamilton as commissioner ; 
and also, in a chest which they forced open, the 
crown, sceptre, and other regalia of Scotland. 
These last they immediately conveyed in triumph* 
ant procession to Edinburgh castle, which they af- 
firmed to be the place appointed in all former times 
for their keeping. 

Of all the public fortresses in Scotland, the only 
one which they did not succeed in taking, was 
Carlavtock in Dumfries-shire, which, on the at- 
tempt being made, was found not to be reducible 
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wi^Kntt camum, snd, v&»t wm Mom^ mtlm^ 
vtnoizig tibe risk, by. its propinquity, to CarM9le, ff 
vmbroilitig tbem ia active warfare with the E^li^V 
v*<a tbiilg which they judicioiisly> took ever^ meanii 
po auroid. The whole <;ouiitry > horn shore to shorei > 
from, the Border to the Norta Sea, night thua hf 
considered, ^eam^ mth tba/ aiQg^ eicceptioti of 
Huntly's territory in Aberdeenshire and Moray.;.) 
; The cavalie^ sptrir of this district was miw: so 
etippg and sQ.high^ that the coudtry §[entlei|ie99 if 
jreiare to:belieye dieir fiiend Stralbd^.^ft^ii <|uar*- 
relled in thdr cnpsal^ont the diyisi<|n, wtiidi th^ 
fuiticilMKted would Sjooii take place iiinong th^m, ,of 
£be Coyedanteta' lands* The Tables did not regain} 
4hem without strong apprehensions ; fbr it wa^ 
jsrident» that» although incapabto of overthrowing 
;bheir whole f<Mre8» they might do 8en4>iis misi^i^ 
by harassing the eoRintcy while the army y^exOf id 
«9eet the king upon the Borders. It was th^e« 
/ore resolved* that the youv^ £arl Of IVl^Hsitrpsek 
•who; had flilready displayed so oftuch zeal in their 
4Mkuse^ «nd who . possessed inp6t influence ia th« 
(COttBtry adjacent to the disa^^ted district shoi^4 
jembody a small army oat bf the populatton of tbi^$ 
district imd^ with General Leslie for his a^jnt^l 
•and adviaer, march northward. to reduce the rec^f 
tsant Aberdonian^ and thajfc ere the king sboul4 
.oome to:glve themother wotk from the, opposite 
4|iifirt«r. / 

. Previous to tlie actual, or proper commencement 
lOf this campaign^ t lesser affair, or raid, as it wq* 
called, took place on the 14th of February, at ibt 
little toWn of TuErray, or Tui!eff, which lies idbout 
(eleven milesto the east of Huutly's chief sea^ of 
Strathbogie. The marquis, who had now pitched 
his headf quartevs at Aberd^n, hearing tb^t the Cor 
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yaBantmirko resided withih his district were theiK 
^d there tofaold a nmstery for the purpose of «cm 
epemting' with the; Tables, lesolTed tb oyerawi^ 
and disperse them, by hoidiog a nmsler of his owli: 
vassals at the same time and plaoe. He thereibna 
Irrote letteiis to hia chief dep^dents, bidding them 
ineet him at Toreff,^ on the 18th of Febhnryv 
bringing with tliem onljr thisnr ofdiiiary amis, o£ 
swora and pistoL One of these dispatches came 
iato the hands of the Earl (of Mentrose, who iai^ 
jhoedial^y detennined, to protect the. ooiiTocatiim 
of his friends at whatever hazard. He isahied 
this lesolntion into efifee^'with a hardihood and 
^aerity which saem to haTo been at all periods e€ 
his life aKke chanscteristic bf him. Collectiag only 
about nine aoore of his sarest friends among tiie 
sentry of Angns,. he led them in an amazingly 
brief space of time orer the vast range of iSla 
^led the Giaiigebeany which divides Axigns finiB 
/iberdeenshirey and, on the morning aS the litli 
of Febrsary, before Hmitiy had yet amved, he 
look possession of Ttireff. When Hnntl/s friends 
iame^ during the course of l3ie forenoony they were 
surprised to find the little churdiyard of the fjikt 
]age< filled with inimical troops, who lereDed tbnv 
hi^buts at them across the dOnt, and seemed to 
forbid them to assemble. Sm the AbseiBce of theitf 
prindpiJ, they thought proper fo ratire to a plac^ 
two miles souA of the Tillage, called this Broad 
Ford of Towie, wfane Huntly soon after jdhiad 
them with his train firom Aberdeen* Here a ceii'* 
snltation was held, and ,it was debated, wheduv 
they shoulA attack the Coyenanting party, or post* 
potie thehr' meeting. Huntly himself at length de- 
termined, thht as his ooinmission of Henteaanc^ 
luid instracttbns irom the king enjoined him ito 
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act «8. yet only on the ^eSeimwe, the 
should be diBsolTed. The whole, party accordin^y 
dbperaed, but with apirits less confident in their 
aftrength than they, had previously cherished; it 
appearing strange to them,. that their leader, with 
two thousand men, (for such was their number^) 
should hesitaite to attack so comparatively snudl 
a puty of their enemies.^^ 

It was soon to appear^ that this gentle and ami*^ 
ahie nobleman was no matdi, eitiber in arms or 
eoondly for the enterprising Covenanter opposed 
to him. 

Montrose^ on returning to his own country, im^ 
mediately proceeded to embody his troops, accord- 
ing to the commission he had received £nom the 
Tables ; and such was his activity, or audi the.will- 
mgness of the people to enlisl^ that, in about a 
month, he had drawn about three thousand horse 
and foot from the counties of Forfar, Fife, and 
Perth alone. He divided all his troops into regi- 
ments, appointing officers over. the. various compa^ 
idei^. Their arms w^^ complete in quantity, and 
excellent in quality. Every ordinary footman had 
a sword and pike. Each of the musl^ioteers had a 
musket, a sword, and a staflP, with bandaliers, con** 
toining powder, ball, and.matdi. Every h<M»emaa 
had a carabine, two pistols in his belt, and two ait 
Ina saddle-bow. The officers were all attired ia 
buff-coats, which were ball-proof.^ By a whimay 
on the part of Moutrose, each footman carried iu 
hb bonnet a bunch of blue ribhons, and each horse^ 
man a scarf of the same, as a aort of distingui^ 
iBg badge/^ 

Before he was ready to mardi northward^ the 
MarquiaofHuntlyand die towni^ Aberdeen nude 
two attempts to enter into an annistice witbium ; 



JtM be ;n)J9<<(|ed aU ib^ pvopoiate, laiiiiiiittg lUt 
they only wkhed to gain time, till tb^ sboold be 
n^ved hf the appioeeh of tbe Mag. He aj)- 
profM^ed Aberdeen ob the 29th of Miirch» and 
Haixt clay entered the town, whidi he fotmd to be 
deserted by the high Episcopaliaii doctotSy who 
fcad giyen so mndi aiuu>y|vice to his party by thek 
controverual writings, as abo by some of the pri]i<- 
fiij^ eiliieens, sixty of whom, chiefly yoimg men^ 
bad.embarisAd a few days belore, and gone to ▼««• 
Junteer their serWoes to the king. The fortifio»- 
SaaoE whkk they had previously reared for tbdr 
(defence, they had ktteily seea & to abandon; 
jsndy althongb thef e w^re serond thoosaod men ia 
«rms under the Marqnis of Hnnily, each was tho 
Matoatioii of the putyy that llna important peat 
^as yielded. without oppoaitioB. 
.? Montrose used his triumfdi with diaoretioii ; for 
JH yet it was not thought proper to proceed to ex^ 
tremities, as terms weare still hoped for from the 
4dng. He only remained two daya in tbe town, 
during one of which, Sunday the Slst of JViaiofa^ 
the elergyraen who accompanied his army mount- 
led the pulpits they had been exeluded from a 
^elvemooAh before, whence they inveighed with 
jbitter seTerity against the town of Aberdeeai 
^biefa they lifaened to Meros, who eaase not fmrtk 
.to help the Lord against the mighty* The cara^ 
tier Straloeh also tekea care to inform us, at this 
^Nitt of his cuiiaos narmtive, that one of them 
^pomttd out to his congngation the singular fine^ 
aMSs.of the last tbrae «bys^ which were known m 
;uicient supetatition under the epithet of ** the 
Borrowing Daysy ' mid inwiably found stminy> 
4Hit which, OB tbe prssent oocasioii, had ondently 
. vouu u 
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hem rmdived fidr byGod, oat of faroar to file 
vndertaking of the CoFenantB^.^^ 

On the Ist of Apri}> Montrose, leaving a gam" 
BOD in Aberdeen^ under the Earl of KinghoTn, set 
forward across ^e country to meet the Marquia 
of Huntly.^^ This unhappy nobleman, seeing him- 
aelf bound up from aq^ive measmpes for want of 
jpennission from the king, and deefNiiring of being 
able to resist Montrose's anny with all ^e foree 
ke- could muster, had now dismissed his followen, 
and was retired in peaceful fashion to one of hia 
country seats. When he heard of Montrose's ap* 
proach, be sent a friend, Gordon of Straloch, to 
sound the Covenanters as to the possibility of a 
meeting for the purpose of concluding an armistice ; 
and this gentleman, ascertaining that Montrose had 
no disinclination to such a measure, undertook to 
«ffect a couTention between the two parties, at 
Lowess, a village about midway betwixt Aber- 
deen and Strathbogie Castle. 
, The stipulations which were made previous to 
this meeting, and the circumstances under whic^ 
it took place, were strongly characteristic of a pe- 
jdod of civil dissension. It was agreed that each 
•f the parties, Huntly and Montrose, should bring 
pnly eleven followers to the place of appmntment, 
and these armed only with their swords. Before 
the. parties met, eac% as if by common consent^ 
aent off an advanced guard to search the other for 
arms ; and it was o^ly on ascertaining that neither 
entertained a treac^eious intention that the meetr 
log took place. At the commencement of the 
conference, both noblemen grew hot with passion^ 
and several high words passed b^ween them ; but 
on iStraloch's proposing that they ahonkl coramuni« 
cate by proxy^ they chose rathei* to retice to a 



little diitanee from their followera^ vAen ihcy 
might speak more coolly. Here, after some time 
spent in earnest converai^iony it was at length 
agreed that Himtly should subsGribe, not the Co* 
Tenant, as that was aimed at his own religion, but 
an equivalent bond, obligmg himself to mabtain 
the king's authority, and the laws and religion at 
present established,^^ while Montrose should march 
back his army from Inyemry, where it was en- 
camped, to Aberdeen, leaving Hundy and his coua« 
trymen in the meantime unmolested. 

Both parties accordingly retired-«~the northern 
chief to his^ castle of Strathbogie, and the Cove- 
nanting general, with his army, to Aberdeen. 
There, for a few days, Montrose employed him- 
self in imposing the Covenant upon the people of 
the town and surrounding country, many of whom 
tit length saw fit to accept it, because it was other- 
wise impossible to procure an exemption from the 
outrages of the soldiers.^ It was, however, pr^ 
aented to these people in a modified f(wm. For 
the sake of the Papists, who could not be expect- 
ed to sign a bond abjuring their own faith, an or- 
der was issued, with the name and sanction of 
Huntly, commanding that such as signed only the 
Bond of Maintenance, without the Confession df 
Fmth, should be protected, the same as those who 
subscribed the whde. With some such reservar 
tion as this, the Covenant was at length accepted 
by the magistrates oi Aberdeen, and by almost 
all tJie nobility and gentry of the province. 

But the darkest scene in this play of mutual 
deception was yet to be acted. It being resolved 
to hold a solemn council at Aberdeen, for the 
final settlement of the north countiry, previous to 
the army marclung sooth, Montrose sent a letter 
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to ihe Marquis of Kwkilfy iHyHang him to att«id^ > 
and pronaBiDg that, whatever might be the reso-' 
hitioB of the committee, he (the marquis) shouM 
get leare to return safe as he came. Upon this 
assurance Hnntly attended the meeting ; after 
which, on the erening of the 12th of April, he' 
mpped in t^hoase occupied by the chief Cove- 
nanters, and all were apparently very social and 
liriendly. It was at this moment, however,^^ii^ 
nag all this show of kmdness and hospitality, — ^ 
secretly determined to seize th^ person of the uti-' 
fortunate miffquis, and convey him away a pri- 
eoner. After supper, on retiring to his lodgbgs,> 
he sent off an avant-courier to make preparationa 
for the journey which he intended to take home- 
Wards next day ; entertaining not the least suspi^: 
, inon of the plot which was hatching against Mm. 
' . There were at this time, among the lUnks of 
the Covenanters^ two clans, the Erasers and the 
Forbeses, who had joined from no real affection 
to the cause of true religion, but purely from n 
aentiment of hatred to the Marquis of Huntlyj 
whose power over ail thjd north country was such 
as to excite their bitterest envy and chagrin. Tb 
«8e the words of Straloch^ they were anxious that 
t^e Cock of the North — such is one of the p<>|m- 
iar epithets applied to this great chief— should have 
Us wmgs clipped. They had therefore used idl 
Uieiir ii^nenoe with Montrose, to induce him to 
«iake pkjsoner of Hnntly; and their efforts were 
but too suoceB9ful. M^mtrose's own inclinations 
^Maeherously directed him to the same object. 
His ambition was inflamed with the idea of lea^ 
ing Mch a great man captive, and of presenting 
'turn, as B lubstantial proof of victory, to the Ta^ 
l>kM» ai fidmbwgk-' liOslie, who might have ad- 
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▼ised faim aguaat flndb a Tioktioniof the ndes'iil 
-war, was absent ; and it m^ht appear to Um thgt 
the glory of addeying »o dee&able an objeet wonld^ 
in all probability, redonnd so mnch to his praiss 
with the leaders of the Corenant, as to induoa 
them to give him the supreme command ; an ob» 
ject, which it is erery liung but certani he bad all 
along acted solely with the -view of obtaining. 

That night, guards were planted at all the gale» 
of the msrqais's lodging; and next morning, when 
he rose to depart, he was met with a message re* 
qnesting his attendance upon the CoTenanters ai 
their lodging. Surprised at this, — for he had tai» 
krai a final leave of them on the preceding ni^fat,-* 
and still more surprised at the sentiads he sair 
everjrwhere around him, he obeyed the order, ta* 
king his two sons along with him. Montros^ 
passed with him the usual salutattmis of llie mom- 
mg, and betrayed no external symptoms of what 
he intended ; but immediately iJierward proceed^ 
ed to demand from him a oontrftution towarda 
the disbursement of die 200,000 merks which tho 
Ck>venanters had borrowed from Sir William Didu 
The marquis excused himself from paying any 
share of a debt which he had had no share in incoi^ 
rfa^, and mentioned that he had already been at 
as great expenses in this business as any nobleaia& 
in the country. Montrose Aen requested iJiat he 
would order his vassals to suppress a band o€ 
Highland robbers who had lately given conddeiv 
able disturbance to the friends of the Covenant. 
But Huntly again excused himself, observing that 
he had no commisflion to that e^ect. Lastly, 
the Covenanting geneinl entreated he would be- 
come reconcile to Criehton, Laird of Frea* 
draught, a gentleman widi whose family the Oor- 
M 2 
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Hmmimd koig been at fend,' and ^driM^ vis etrdu^ 
HMpeeted to have set fire to hk-hotise a few tyeara 
WagBf Cor the .purpose of destroying some of the^ 
■Mrqids's nearest kinsmen ; to which request*' 
Hnntlf flflisweredy that he nerer had, and noTer 
weiahi, come mder an obl^ation to take by the 
hand an enemy against whom he bove sncfa jnafe 
cause of hatred. Montrose then slafted his ground^ 
md, putting on an air of frankness, sud, ** My 
hxrd, seeing we are now aU friends under the same 
•eveaaat, witt yon go south with us ?'' Hunllf 
aneweied in.^e negatire, remarking that he htA 
made his araangemaits to go that morning toi 
Stoathbegie. << Methinks, my kird/' said Moa*- 
tiose,' ^' you vnSUt do well to go with us;'* plainly: 
insbiualnig/that if he did not go witb Ins will, he^ 
should be forced, and. that it would be better ta 
yi^ with a good grace* Hual^y understood the, 
hint, but answered, with a s^nrit which refused t» 
tske advantage of it, << My lord, I came to thi» 
town upon assuramce that I shouki come and gc^ 
at my pleasure, without molestation ; and now i 
see, by the condition of my lodging esid by youi^ 
mysterious discourse, that ye dengn to ts^e me 
against my will to Edinburgh. This, in my 4>pi^ 
uion, is npt £sir at honourable." Immediately af^ 
terwards, seeing it yain to resist, he added, ^ Ne^t 
Terthctess, if ye will gime me back the bond whiofaE 
I gaine you at our &*8t conference^ you shall have 
va answer to your request." The general resto- 
psd the bond ; and Hanl^y inquired, ** Whether he 
Ufould take him by force, or of his own accord ?" 
To whkh Montrose repfied, << Make your dMsoe^'* 
The uidbrtunate marquis then said, << I will not 
go as a prisoner, but as a Tolunteer ;" and he im- 
■sediatiriy retired to his ledging to prq^efor ^ 



jmuamff it htmg detefBuaed dmt the oriiif sInmM 
4pBt Ae town that day*^'' 

' It is impessibk to jnsttfy this piece Ckf treacherjr 
Ml tlw part of the CoVoDBniersi eKCept.on the prin*; 
ciple tbat, with the natural jesoitisni of the hwaan 
heart when engaged eagerly in any faronrite ean 
texydse, they were content to do a little evil Hsir 
ita sake of aecompHshing what they esteemed a 
great good. It was an act of McAitivse and th«? 
Covenantiag clans alone ; not of the whole party ; 
although, when the marquis was brought to their 
huty the Tables certainly did not re^'eiBc die detad 
ilHiioh had beNi done by their deputies ; anactii^ 
sdf-deniidy perfakpsy net to have been expected 
from any men who have power in their hands^ and 
wl» do not veqi&rB to do any thing to the vsike'di 
character. As for Montrose^ be had al^wards 
fuffioient occasion to regret his treachery ; for when 
)ie tamed to the king's side some years aflerwarday' 
and entMated the co-operation ctf : the great turn* 
Her «lan Gordon, he found this injury still sticking 
in the tbn>at of the marquis, and could upon no 
account obtain the assistance whic^ he might others 
wise have expeeted.^^ 

- Montrose, previoas to his departure^ exacted 
from the town of Aberdeen a fine of ten thoosand 
nerks, to defiHy the ei^nses of his army ; but^ 
strange to say, he did not ^eprf?B the dtiaens of 
their arms. He left the country under, the charge 
of a committee of Frasers and Forbeses. His 
army, which had been reinforced by an accession 
of five fatmdred Highlanders from Argyle, finally 
departed on the 13th of April, leaving a people 
who had but put on a show of conformity, and 
vtiio were now perhaps more exasperated against 
the CoTenanters than ever, in so far as they bar' 
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additional cansea of diigimt in tke ibdnctkm of 
their patron, the Marquis of Hnatiy, and in ^ 
apoliation of goods to whieh the aoldiery had sub- 
jected tliem. To testify their unmitigated hatred 
of the gentlemen who had jdi^t left them, the ladies 
of Aberdeen are said to have adopted die strange 
fancy of tying blue ribbons round the necks of 
their dogs, and calling them, as they passed alcmg 
the street, by the epithet of Covenanters. ^^ 

The Marquis of Huntly accompanied the arrays 
along with Ids two sons, the Lords Gordon and 
Aboyne, who were as yet very young men, and 
who chose to attend their father in this way of 
their own free wilL When they had travelled bat 
a few miles, some of the chiefs of the family and 
oth«^ friends overtook them, and prevaiied upon 
the Lord Aboyne to remain in the country as a 
sort of head to them, in the absence of his father ; 
so that only Huntly himself and his eldest son. 
Lord Gordon, accompanied Montrose to Edin* 
burgh. When they reached the dty, they were 
committed close prisoners to the castle, at the 
command of the Tables ; and every means were 
tried to induce the unfortunate nobleman to be- 
come an adherent of their party* But to all their 
requests Huntly gave a decided refusal ; saying, 
with great spirit, that they might <« take his head 
from his body, but they should not take his heart 
from his sovereign/' 
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CHAPTER IX* 

CAMt'AIGN OF 1639. 



Within a ka» our annv lies : 
Our meti mote perfect in the uae of arms. 
Our armour aU at rtroiiff. our cause the beslj 
Thea reason wills our hearts will be as good. 
Shaksi 
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- The king had noif come to York, pnd was daily 
Mtting lus army into a. more fit state for ioradiiig. 
Scotland. On the 27th of April, he pnhlished at> 
themarket-croBS of that city a proclamation, offer^ 
icig an act of oblivion to his insurgent sahjects, ow 
the ecndition that they sAioiild lay down their anmr 
^d restore his forts^ but threatemng otherwise to<' 
denounce them as rebels, and treat them accord-' 
ingly. The Tables met this paper with one, m 
wldch they ridiculed th^ Mea of a king of him*« 
8^ denomimg a whde nation as traitors without 
trial, and at the same timetindicated their reasons 
for commencing a war of ^fence. 

The first serious' alarm wbidi the CotensastAfa 
experienced, in the midst of thetf enthusiasm, Was 
on the 1st ^ May,' when the fieet of the Marquia 
of Hamilton, consisting ci twenty-ekht sail,' aad 
svppoiied to contain fite tbooaand loot soldiers, . 
with. arms formanyikiora, eafared ^^fiith of 
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Forth, and cast anchor opposite to Edinburgh.^ 
At this ominous spectacle, all the people along the 
shores of the Frith found it necessary to make 
serious preparations for the struggle, which had 
hitherto been contemplated only at an agreeable 
distance, but which they now saw to be at hand. 
The spirit of the Scottish nation, however, was 
perhaps never displayed in a more striking man- 
ner than on this trying occasion. The English 
war-ships were no sooner seen, than thousands of 
brave men, — ^men of all ranks, from the peer to 
the peasant, — crowded to the shores,' and showed 
by the alacrity of their motions, by the resolution 
of their countenances, and by the arms in their 
hands, their determination to resist the unhallow- 
ed invasion. Amidst the multitude which flocked 
down from the city to Leith, there was aaindivi* 
dual whose appearance excited unparalleled sur- 
prise, and perhaps scarcely less unparalleled ar-» 
dour. This was the dowager Marchioness of 
Hamilton, mother of the commander of the fleet, 
a stem old dame, who derived her predilections in 
favour of Presbytery from no less pure a source 
than her father, the celebrated Earl of Glencahm^ 
who had been one of the chief Lords of the Con* 
gregation. Mounted on horseback, and with two 
pistols at her saddle-bow, this venerable lady^ rode 
down to Ldth, like another Elizabeth at Tilbury 
Fort, declaring to the crowd around her, that she 
would be the first to fire at her son, if he dared to 
aet an inimical foot upon his native country. 

It fortunately turned out, that Hamilton was 
neither able nor willing to do his country much 
harm. His soldiers were miserably raw — scarcely 
two hundred of them able to fire a musket— 4kiid 
withal so nmdi edauQted with thor sea voyage, 
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hmg €hMy young Ek^liah peasants) that he was 
obliged to place them for refreshment npon the 
islands of Inch Colm and Inch Keith, which the 
CoTenanters had nnfortonately neglected to fortify. 
Besides, he was bound up by the king from com- 
mencing hostilities, till such time as he should hear 
of the royal army having approached the Borders. 
He therefore contented himself with dispatching 
a message ashore to the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
commandmg them to read his majesty's prochi- 
nation at the Cross ; a command which they of 
course disobeyed. His men set off a few fire* 
works from the ishmds where they were bivouack- 
ing, for the purpose of trying the nerves of the 
peasants on shore ; and Colonel Hamilton, the 
master of the artillery, pled anxiously with his com- 
manders, to have permission to try his new can- 
non at the fleet ;^ but no active warfiire took place 
for several weeks.^ 

While Hamilton lay in the Frith, a good deal 
of correspondence took place between him and the 
chief Covenanters, some of whom even came 
aboard to treat with him ; but it was found quite 
impossible to adjust the differences which lay be- 
twixt them and their sovereign. With a superior 
army to the king's, and the certainty of a better 
cause, with the assurance they had of the disin- 
clination of the English to the war, with the north 
subdued, the Irish forces known to be delayed^ 
and the fleet found to be harmless, they felt no 
reason to descend from their demands ; while Ha- 
milton, on the other hand, could only offer them 
the terms of the late proclamation, which, bemg 
little better than a mere resignation to the king's 
mercy, were only treated wiUi contempts 

Meanwhile^ the 15tb of May approached, and^ 



m^wmtt 4ff the king's proclaiivitim ia Seplc«dwrf 
laalL, the comnuMioaero i>f parliament began to as^ 
^seyiUe. A^ iHight hare been expected^ they were 
prorognad by a royal order, except on condition of 
their accepting the tetms of murender ojQBered ii 
ihe laet edict. It was the general expectation of 
jtheir enenles that they would difMibey this oiden 
«8 they hM disobeyed the commands of the comi^ 
ptiseioiier it.the Giaagow ABsemUy ; hut they re« 
soired Uf pity it deference, probably for the pwc* 
pose of (M^iliating ia some measure the feeling^ 
of the eQverdgn, whom they had so long disobeys 
ed« Thdy only met once, to ratify the appoints 
mont >of Leslie to be generalissimo, and to giva 
Lixrd Balmerino the command, of^ Edinburgh cast 
tie. They then resolved themselves into what in<* 
deed they bad previously been^ the Committee of 
tables foe the man^iJennent of the national affiucs.^ 
As the king began, towards the end of May, td 
faoVe forward 'firom Ybrk'to ihe Bordera> it was at 
length thought necessary to draw <|ut the amiy 
which was appohited ito meet him* At this uiu 
ea^y jiinctaro> however, the iU^suppressed cavalien 
of the north, again b^bming to nse, occasioned a 
sort of diversion, of which aome "notice must b# 
taken, .before recounting the particulars of the 
principal jcampaign. > 

} Th«re are said to have been two causes for the 
northern joyaUsta again rising^^tfaeir resentment 
at the captlire of Huntly, and a hope they enter^^ 
tained of getting the lands of the Covenanters di« 
Ftded amongat them, which the king had expma«> 
ly promised in his last proclamation. The Lord 
Aboyne, whom they had retained as ahead amtmgat 
them, had gone to seek assistance from the kmg 
ift Yotk ; but when they heard of Haaiilton'^ ar- 
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fival in the Frith of Forth, and of the king's march 
to the Border, they could no longer restrain their 
zeal, even though destitute alike of a commander, 
and of a proper commission for entering into war- 
fere. Such was the ardour of even the common 
people in this cause, that they no sooner heard of 
the intention of their chiefs to rise, than they flock- 
ed of their own accord to the standard at Strath- 
bogie. The actual commencement of military 
operations was hurried on by the circumstance of 
an assembly of the Covenanting Committee taking 
place on the ISth of May at TnreflF.'' Resolving 
to disturb this meeting, they commenced their 
inarch from Strathbogie on the evening of that 
dkv, numbering about eight hundred strong, one 
iudf horse, and the other foot, besides four field- 
pieces. They reached the village before morning, 
and were not perceived till they had almost come 
op to the termination of the street, which the Co- 
Tenanters hastily endeavoured to barricade. One 
discharge of liieir field-pieces along the street, and 
one smart attack, were sufficient to appal the sur- 
prised Covenanters, who hastily dispersed them- 
selves in all directions, leaving the town a prey to 
the assailants. Very few men v^ere lost on either 
side in this strange skirmish, which was the first 
collision that took place in the* Great Civil War; 
Had was afterwards distinguished in popular par- 
^ce, and in the familiar chronicles of the period, 
by the epithet of " the Trot of Turray.*' 

Elated with their success, such as it was, the 
Gordons immediately proceeded to Aberdeen^ 
where they spent some time in unrestrained ca- 
rousal, at the expense of the citizens ; to whom 
they proved, says Straloch, with pathetic empha- 
sis, " bat heavy friends*" Here they were met 
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by Gordon of Stialoch, who^ reprsseirtijig to tbem 
the danger of acting as they were doingt without 
warrant, endeavoured to prevail upon them to dis* 
perse ; but they only scoffed at his advice. Oa 
bis proposing to mediate betwixt them and the 
Earl Marischal, whom they now proposed to at* 
tacky Sir George Ogilvie of Banff, a peculiarlyr 
violent cavalier, exclaimed, << Go, if you will go ; 
but, pr'ythee, let it be as quarter-master, to infomi 
the earl that we are coming." Straloch, too in^ 
tent upon peace and the interests of his chief, ta 
regard such a taunt, set out towards the residence 
of the Earl Marischal at Dunottar, for the purpose 
of explaining away their imprudence. They fok 
lowed him hard across the bridge of Dee, but im« 
mediately after turned off to Durris, where they 
were joined by about a thousand Highlandeni, 
vassals of the Marquis of Huntly, who had taken^ 
this opportunity of rising, and now approache4 
under the command of their chiefs third son. Lord 
Lewis Gordon. Lord Lewis was as yet but ^ 
boy; but, with a spirit beyond his years, he ha4 
leaped from the window of his grandmother's 
house, assumed the Highland dress, and put him- 
self at the head of these men, for the purpose of, 
pushing the interests and accomplishing the re^ 
lease of his father. 

Straloch found the Earl Marischal pitched io^ 
the town of Stonehaven, close to Dunottar, but 
with a very small number of men. On his inform* 
ing the earl of the intentions of the Gordons, and 
asking how be intended to treat them, Marischal 
answered that he would certainly not be the first 
to strike, but that if he was assailed, he should 
defend himself. With this information, Straloch 
returned to the Gordons, who^ be found, bad bi- 
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Vottacked a night at Duiris, and were greatly cool* 
ed by the night-air. They now listened to ms bt- 
gumente with some degree of patience, and at 
length, seeing no prospect of carrying on war to 
advantage, -agreed to disband.^ 

Unfortunately, the Highlanders could not bei 
prevailed npon to retnm home without recompen-* 
sing themsdves, according to their ancient costom^ 
with a free exaction from Hie enemy. Their de*' 
predattons were so extensive, and occasioned sd 
load a remonstrance, that the Covenanting Lords, 
who might have otherwise overlooked the Rud of 
Dmris, as it was called, saw fit to make reprisals. 
The Earl Marischal advanced with a little army, 
totered Aberdeen on the 23d of May, and caused 
itbont thirty of the barons^ who had led the late 
Expedition, to make a precipitate retreat. He waa 
followed close by Montrose, who had beeft com*- 
missioned, at this interesting crisis, when all thei 
chivalry of Seotknd were flocking to the Border, 
to go northward with an army of about four thou* 
ibind men, and do what he could for the suppres- 
sion of these insurrections. Montrose made his 
third entry into Aberdeen on the 25th of May, and 
havinff previously discovered by intercepted let'* 
ten that the citizens were still as loyal as ever, 
immediately imposed a tax upon them of teii 
thousand merks. His men at the same time made 
free with whatever food or other articles they 
thought fit to take, no protection being allowed to 
»hy persons, except to a few burgesses who were 
known to be true Covenanters. They revenged 
in a taiore truculent manner the afiront whidi 
had been put by the ladies upon their blue ribbon 
or badge ; " every dog found it the town," says 
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Stralocb, << whether grey-hoiind> house-dog^ lap* 
dog, or whelp," — 

^^ Both mongrel, puppy* whdp, and hound. 
And cur of low degree,*' 

being mercilessly slain by the soldiers. 

When the cavalier barons saw what a storm they 
bad brought upon their country, they convened at 
Strathbogie, to consult about some measure for 
allaying it. Here they learned that a great body 
of the Covenanting clans, including the Frasera 
and Forbeses, was approaching them from the op* 
posite quarter, to co-operate with the army of Mon- 
trose. Hemmed in by two inimical armies, and 
in danger of being utterly extinguished^ they de- 
termined, very wisely, to meet, and if possible 
overthrow one, before attempting the other. The 
first which they resolved to meet waa that of the 
Northern Covenanters, which had already ap- 
proached so near as Elgin, under the command of 
the Earl of Seaforth. With great expedition^ 
therefore, they crossed the Spey, to the number of. 
fifteen hundred, and, next morning, coming up to 
the town before the enemy were aware, had almost 
surprised them in their beds. Such was the good 
effect of this promptitude, and such the respect 
inspired by their success at Tnreff, that, although 
BO actual collision now took place, they forced the 
Covenanters to come under an obligation, not to 
cross the Spey or give the Marquis of Huntly'a 
followers any annoyance. 

Thus so far successful, the barons prepared to 
meet Montrose, who, on the 30th of May, advan- 
ced against them from Aberdeen. It was soon 
evident, however, that they had not numbers suffi- 
cient to face the Covenanting army ; and every 
man determined in the meantime to retire to hia 
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own house. Montrose, who had a eonsiderable 
train of cannon, resolved to reduce a few of th^ 
chief castles throi^hont the coontry ; and in the 
first place, he set himself down before Gicfat, the 
residence of a stout old cavalier named Sir Robert 
Gordon. But he had only been two days engaged 
In this business, when an incident occurred wmch 
forced him not only to raise the siege, but to quit 
the province. 

The Viscount Aboyne had, as already mention- 
ed, left the country in April, and gone to see the 
king at York. Charles was struck with the spirit 
of the youth, and entertained so confident a hope 
in his ability to raise his father's dependents, that 
he not only gave him the commission of lieuten- 
lootcy over the north of Scotland, which he had pre- 
viously bestowed upon the marquis, but also in- 
trusted him with a letter to the Marquis of Ha- 
milton, ordering him to give Aboyne all the assist* 
ance in his power, or which he judged proper, that 
k might raise his party in the north, Ahoyneim- 
inecfiately sailed upon his expedition, but was dis- 
appointed to find that Hamilton could only allow 
him four field-pieces, with a few officers of expe* 
lienee. Nevertheless, he sailed onward to Aber- 
deen, in front of which be arrived with three ships 
on the 2d of June. His enterprise would appear 
to have been hopeless, for he had neither men nor 
money ; yet the conduct of the Covenanters soon 
Enabled mm to present a formidable front. 

Montrose no sooner received intelligence, at 
Gicht, of his unexpected arrival, than he marched 
buck his army to Aberdeen, to prevent him from 
landing. He arrived there on the 5th of June, 
before Aboyne had yet ventured ashore. There, 
probably learning that Aboyne had the royal com- 
n2 
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oiasioii ; and conceiving, or being informed by his 
constitiients, that to fight against him would re* 
tard the pacification of the nation with the king, he 
seems to have adopted the resolution of retiring^ 
southwards. He left the town next day, with all 
his forces, Marischal withdrawing at the samoi 
time, with all the furniture of his Aberdeen town 
mansion, to the strength of Dunottar. Aboyne 
then landed, and, having announced his commis<» 
sioD, and uttered the king's proclamation at the 
Cross of Aberdeen, immediately proceeded to draw- 
together his father's dependents and friends. 

The conduct of this youthful soldier was at first 
characterised by an extraordinary display of reso* 
lution. Nor was his enterprise attended with less 
success. In an amazingly brief space of time, he 
had collected the whole cavalier force of the coun- 
try, amounting to many thousand men; and no 
sooner were they cdlected, than he crossed over 
the Dee, and threatened to attack Montrose and 
Marischal, who had posted themselves to intercept 
him, but with a very inadequate force, at Stone^ 
haven. The only folly he committed in his expe*. 
dition, was hb sending the cannon, according tor 
the advice of an officer named Gim, by sea, in« 
stead of keeping it close beside him on dry landr 
He posted himself, the first night, at Muchallis,. 
the seat of Sir Thomas Burnet of Leyes ; and suck 
was the apprehension with which the Covenanting 
generals beheld his approach, that they formed the, 
design of taking refuge in Dunottar castle, which 
stood about a mile in rear of their position. . Next- 
morning, however, on Aboyne's forces making 
their appearance on the face of the Meagra hill> 
about half a mile from their camp, their prospects 
were unexpectedly cleared up. Aboyne, wanting, 
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his cannoii, which a' sudden storm was at thal^ 
moment driving out to sea, seems to hare all at 
once lost heart. A few shot from the field-piecea 
of the CoYenanters at the same moment disheart«r 
ened his followers, especially the Highlanders, whi» 
were not trained to stand such heavy fire, and whci 
looked upon what they called the ^< musket • 
mother" with a sort of superstitious awe. Finally^ 
a motion being made to send a party round to the 
rear of the Covenanters, to prevent their retreat, 
and Gun expressing disapprobation of the measure, 
the whole army became impressed with a certainty 
of the treachery of that officer, whose advice had 
already lost them their cannon, with which they, 
might have now replied to the shot of the enemy* 
In a state of confusion, and with the loss of haJii 
the army, Aboyne fell back upon Aberdeen, lea- 
ving a bloodless victory to an army not the fourtb 
of his own. 

The cowardice and total want of conduct dis- 
played in this a£fair, which was afterwards known, 
by the name of << the Raid of Stonehaven," will 
asjionish the reader the more, when he is informed, 
upon th&^u«dit of Gordon of Straloch, that these 
were the very men who^ a few years afterwards, 
performed such desperate and romantic deeds un« 
der Montrose. 

In consequence of his retreat, Aboyne was soon 
deserted by the whole of his army, except the 
chiefs and gentlemen. Montrose now became 
assailant in his turn, and on the 18th of June ap- 
proached the Bridge of Dee, which gives access to 
Aberdeen from the south. This important pass 
Aboyne resolved to defend,, as a last resource for 
the salvation of his. country ; and to assist him in 
so worthy a public object, the tewn contributed aU 
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tile men it could muster. They had taken mea- 
sures to obstnict tb^ passage, by building tip a wall 
6f tnrf and stone behind the gate which closed the^ 
south end of the bridge ; and, in some little turretsr 
tehich guarded that gate, they had established a* 
few musketeeiB. But Montrose brotight with hini 
H considersible number of cannon, which he began 
to ]^y up<m their defences with considennble effect.' 
Nevertbeless, the defenders stood their ground 
with great resolution, enduring even the fire of 
the cannon without trepidation. It was truly a* 
struggle pro aris et facts, on the part of the defend- 
ers ; for they knew that if they gave way, they 
could expect no mercy for either, from ftn enemy 
whom they had so repeatedly offend^. Inspired 
with the same feeling, the Very women sCnd clrild-^ 
Ten of Aberdeen did not scruple to come forth in- 
lotbe scene of danger, with food and other nee^s- 
saries for their protectors.^'' 

The contest continued the whole day ; and 
during the short twilight summer night which suc- 
ceeded, both parties rested opposite to each other, 
neither feeling the slightest decay of resolation. 
Next morning hostilities were recommenced ; when 
Montrose, at length seeing it -mvn to continue usin^ 
violent means, and afraid, insinuates SpaMing, thaf 
the news of peace, which was hourly expected,' 
iftould arrive before he cotdd take vengeance of the 
^nemy, resolved to try th^ efiect of stratagem. As 
if with the intention of crossing the river at a little 
distance above the bridge, he led off a considerable 
party of his horse, leaving the rest to continue the 
cannonade. The opposite party £d not fait to 
perceive his motion ; but, knowing that the water 
ctould not be passed by reason of an unusual fkHfd, 
they did not at first thhik 4)roper to regairdit. 
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Hav6Ter> the officer Gun, of whose treachery they 
had formerly complained, had at length influence 
with Abo3^e to get an hundred and eighty horse 
kd off up the riyer, to oppose. Montrose's party» 
thus leaving the bridge under the care of a very 
small party. When ue Covenanting general per« 
ceived that his ru»e was successful, he sent back, 
the greater number of his own party, unnoticed, to 
the bridge, under the charge of Captain Middleton* 
(a brave officer, who afterwards reached the high- 
est honours of the state,) with orders to make a 
vigorous charge against the now diminished banda 
of the defenders. The scheme was completely 
successfuL The foot of the bridge having beea 
previously in a great measure cleared by the can- 
non, Middleton rushed over.it with irresistible 
violence* bearing down the few dispirited footmea 
who dared to oppose him. The whole body thea 
fled towards the town, which was distant twa 
miles, followed dose by the victorious Covenant-* 
ere. 

Aberdeen — ^^ the Brave Town of Aberdeen,"-^ 
as it is fondly styled by the cavalier historians of 
this period — ^was now placed in a situation of the 
greatest peril. What with the fines imposed upon 
it, the desertion of its little ecclesiastical aristocracy, 
and the ravages of various armies, it had already 
been rendered almost desolate ; so that, to use the 
moving language of Spalding, its best citizens were 
to be seen '< wandering up and down the country, 
with their wives and children in their arms and up- 
on their backs, weeping and mourning in a most 
lamentable manner, and saying they did not know 
where to go." But now the measure of its woes 
was rendered still more complete, by its being laid 
at the. mercy of an enemy who threatened it with 
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indkcriminate pUlage^ and etm with conflagra-* 
lion. 

At their finrt; entiy into tbe town, on the eifm* 
ing of the 19th of Jmie, the Corenanteiis treated it 
with great rudeness, throwing many persona into 
prison whom they suspected of having been en- 
gaged in the hst insorrection; and the geneml erf 
of the army was, that the town deserved to be 
bnnied. Montrose, it is said, was nrged by his in^ 
stmctions from the Tables at Edinburgh, to take 
^is last measure of viengeance against it ; bilt, 
fortunately for their reputation, and for the cause 
of humanity, he hesitated to obey so barbarous H 
Rotate. He represented^ to the chiefs who accom^ 
pamed him, that Aberdeen, for wealth and com-*: 
Inercial importance, was the very London of this 
natih of Scodandy and that to destroy such a town 
Would not only be a grievous injury to the inhabit^ 
tots, but mi^t be highly prejudicial to the in-^ 
ferests of the army, and consequently to the gene^ 
ral cause." His arguments prevailed on the Eaif 
Marischal and the Lord Muchallis, two persons 
who had a local interest in the preservadon of the 
town, to sign a bond obli^g themselves to take a 
share in the blame which might be imputed to him 
foi^ his leniency ; and, thus fortified in his resolu*-' 
tion, he commanded his soldiers to respect the 
property of the citizens. Next day, the matter 
was set at rest by intelligence of tbe pacification 
which had taken place, on the 18th, betwirt thd 
king and his subjects. 

To resume the prindpal narrative.-^'The Ta- 
bles, learning about the 20th of May that the king 
was advancing against them from Newcastle, gave 
orders for the immediate march of the army to 
meet him on the Borders. The final muster, pre- 
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tioiis to the ttiiurcby took place on the Links or 
Dqww of IfHibf May iiO, wben from twelve to 
sixteen thousand men made their appearance all 
W«U aroed in the German iadbion already descri- 
bed, and conunaadedy either by native officersy 
whom they lored and reverenced as their natural 
skiperi<»s^ or by ScotUsh adventasrers, who were 
equally eligible on account of their hardihood and 
experience in military affiiin. With the exception > 
of <Mie trampeter, a German, all were Scotsmen by 
birth*— men brought immediately from the hearths; 
and altars winch it was the object of the war to 
defend, and not one of whom mingled, in the mo- 
tives winch caused him to take arms, a smgle mean 
or selfish passion*^^ The great body of the private- 
men were plonglunen, stout jostics, whose bodiea 
bad been rendered as muscular by heakhy exercisa 
as their minds were exalted by patriotism and reli** 
gion.^ A considemble proportion wane from Ayr* 
ibire and the western counties, the peasantry of 
which have ever been conspicuous, above all others 
in Scotland, at once for vigour of body and devo» 
tedness of mind. 

The soldiers were this day, for the first time, 
properly constituted as an army, by having read 
out to them a series of aitides of war, which had 
beea compiled, after the model of those oi Gusta- 
Toa Adolpfaus, by General Leslie^ with the advice 
and consent fi the Tables, and a printed copy of 
which was delivered to every individual soldier* 
I^eslie himself at the same time took an oath of 
fidelity to the Covenanting government, acknow- 
ledging: himself liable in aU things to civil and ec- 
clesiastical censure. This singular tAd man had al- 
ready gained the esteem of the whole community 
by the zeal which he ^splayed in their cause«p-zeal 
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of wbich the sincerity was attested by the fame of 
bis exploits in Germany in behalf of the true reli-» 
gion, and more obviously by the scars which he bore 
oh the front of his person in consequence of these 
exploits.^^ He was old, deformed, and altogether 
nean in his appeanmce ; yet the consummate skill 
whidi he displayed in military afBairs, the outward 
piety of his deportment, and, above all, the defers 
ence which he perpetually paid to his constituents, 
rendered him, it is affirmed, a much more popular 
and well-obeyed general than ever the nation had 
had, in even the most warlike and beloved of its 
kings.^ 

' The army thus mustered for the Borders, com^ 
prised in reality but a small portion of the real 
Ibrce of the kingdom. All the available men be* 
yond the Tay — &aX is to say, in the whole northern 
moiety of the country-— were employed under Mon* 
trose in opposing the insurgent cavaliers of Aber* 
deenshire. Argyle's Highlanders were posted at 
Stirling, ready to defend either the west coast from 
the descent of the Irish, >or the east from that of 
Hamilton's navy. The Lord Johnston ^^ lay with 
a-conaiderable body in open garrison at Dumfries, 
to overawe the Earl of Nithsdale's Catholic vassals. 
A considerable portion of the men of Ayrshire and 
Galloway remained with the Earls of Cassilis <nd 
Eglintoune, to protect that portion of the coast. In 
even the important and populous districts of Lo* 
tl^ and Fife, the greater proportion of the pea*- 
santry were required to remain at home inactive, 
merely to defend the coast, in case of the Marquis 
of Hamilton offering to land.^'' Besides, there were 
throughout a great many, who had not yet been 
excited, either by feelings of patriotism or devotion, 
to the pitch necessary for taking up arms* 
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Leslie marched from Leitb Links on the 21«t 
«f May, with the van of the anny, leaving orders 
with the remainder to follow next day. As he 
«aarched, he dispatched orders in all directions, 
.commanding the country people to bring in sup- 
^lies ; and ordering all who intended to join, to 
bring with them, not only arm% but as much pro- 
vbions as they could conyeniently carry. These 
4)rder8 were so well obeyed, that he increased both 
bis stock of stores and the number of his army at 
each successive stage. He halted the first night 
at Haddington^ the next at Dunbar, and the next 
Again at Dunglass, a strong castle at the eastern 
extremity of Lammermnir, where he formed en- 
trenchments, and made a halt. * 

^ When Charles heard that the Scottish army was 
thus arrived within a day's march of the Borders, 
bis obduracy began for the first time to give way. 
In the fine metaphorical language of Baillie, his 
supplies of men in England had failed like the 
eummer brooks; and the country which, three 
hundred years before, had sent armies with its 
kings against Scotland pf upwards of an hundred 
thousand men, now did not contribute above six- 
teen thousand. The nation was loud in exdunation 
abyut its own grievances^ especially in regard to the 
non-convocation of parliament for so many years, 
and their being called to the present war, without 
the sanction (formeriy considered indispensable) of 
that assembly. Whilethe king, therefore, advanced, 
although he and hb nobles conducted themselves in 
every respect as if sure of dispeUing the insurgent 
bands of the Scots, and maintained the airs of 
a court rather than a camp, the gross bcNiy of the 
army, at once smaller in numbers and not so well 
officered or disciplined as that of the Covenanters, 
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took no pains to conceal their disinclinatiaik to tlie 
cause* Charles soon hecame aware, hy ineans of 
spies^ of the cMfferent state of the Scottish anny'; 
where, according to some such information, as re* 
ported in the '' Historia Motuum," the officers 
and soldiers Were maryellously harmonious, join- 
ing together in frequent exerdses of devotion, pnb^ 
lie and private, and where» moreover, the vices of 
drinking, swearing, obscene lai^fuage and heh»* 
viour, quarrels and slaughter, common to other 
camps, were totally unknown, the whole army di^ 
viding their hours between prayers, sermons, meak^ 
and military exercises. Thus induced to hesitatia 
before coming into actual collision with so well* 
appointed and so highly animated a body of sol^ 
diers, he caused the Earl of Holland, commander 
of his horse, to send a ti-umpeter to the Scottish 
camp, with letters from himself ^^ to the Scottish 
nobility, in which they were informed, that the 
objects of the king's preparatioua were only to se* 
* cure peace ; and, with a proclamation of much . 
milder import than that which Hamilton had been 
commissioned to publish, forbidding them to come 
within ten miles of England, and promising, upcnt 
the demonstration of their temporal obedience^ thai 
all their just supplications should be granted. The 
gentleness expressed by this document, pleased 
the Covenantors very much. It was, to use Bailhe's 
beautiful image, the first blue bore^^ that appeared 
in their cloudy ^ky« Their conduct, on receiving 
it, was such as to show, that one word ol kindnesa 
from their soverdgn would have, at any period ol 
these unhappy troi^les, been more effective with 
them, than a victory gained over them in a strickes 
field. They immediately returned an answer t» 
the English gen^alt inforjuing hiui that they sbovkl 
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abey bk eommands, by approacfahig no nearer. 
At the same time, they dispatched Sir John HumiB, 
8 gentleman in their confidence, vHth instructions 
tt> the Earl of Holhmd, and the rest of the English 
nobility^ avowing, with all earnestness, that their 
whole and only object in the approach which they 
had already made towards the Borders, was the rea- 
sonable one of defending their own laws and liber- 
ties. 

On the 28th of May, Charles encamped at the 
Birks, a plain on the English side of the Tweed, 
about three miles above Berwick. Soon after, an 
itacident occurred, which very nearly spoiled the 
hopes of peace which had been held out by the late 
letters and proclamation. For some months past, 
several regiments of the Covenanting armv had 
lain at Kelso and Jedburgh, under Colonel Robert 
Monro, for the protection of the Borders; and 
there they still continued, while the main body of 
the army approached to Dunglass. On the Sd of 
June, the king sent off the Earl of Holland, with 
lliirteen troops of horse, three thousand foot, and 
liome field-pieces, to drive them out of their posts^ 
His reasons are variously stated by historians^ By 
Straloch he is said to nave imagined that these 
froops lay nearer the English Border than he had 
lately stipulated with the commanders of the mah 
body. By others it is insinuated, that he only 
Wished to publish his proclamation at Kelso. 
Baillie attributes his conduct to a sort of retraction 
of his kindness, which he was induced to make on 
observing the Covenanters display a suspicious 
^willingness to obey him* There is most probabi- 
lity in the last surmise ; as, it is to be observed, 
the proclamation he ]i¥i8hed to publish, was w 
the mte gentle one, but one of former date, whf 
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denounced as traitors all who retained armsy Knd as^ 
moreover, he had only the day before, by a letted 
tV» the Marquis of Hamilton, ^ven final and pe-^ 
remptory orders for a descent upon the coast — in? 
his own words, <^ set his lordship loose, to do what- 
mischief he could upon the rebels." Altogether^^ 
it seems certain, that, at this particular period, (the: 
first few days of June,) he entertained the design^ 
which he so recently appeared to have abandoned^' 
of proceeding to extremities against his subjects. 

The Earl of Holland proceeded with his little 
army to Dunse, the first town reached in that di- 
rection within Scotland. He found it deserted 
by all the inhabitants, except a few loyalists, who. 
heard the proclamation read with loud acclama-r 
tions. He then proceeded westward to Kelso. 
The Scots troops, however, having had intelli- 
gence the night before of his approach, were ready 
to receive him; and on his appearing with his 
horde at Maxwellheuch, a height above the town,, 
they drew out their whole strength to oppose him.. 
To his surprise, their numbers appeared much^ 
greater than he had anticipated, and, to add to his. 
chagrin, his foot, owing to the sultriness of the; 
day, were left three long Scottish ^miles behind. 
He sent out a trumpeter, to command the rebela^ 
to retire from the Border, according to the lata 
promise of their leaders ; but on the men approach-: 
ing, and answering to the question of '< WhosQ, 
trumpeter he was," that he was « My Lord HoU 
land's," they told him he had better be gone.^, 
Holland, informed of their peremptory language^ 
and alarmed at the promptitude of their *appear^ 
ance, thought it prudent to take the hint, and aC'^ 
cordingly fsiye orders for a retreat. Some of the> 
Scottish soldiers, on seeing this motion, called QUt» 
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<^ to pimiie tbe flyeTS ;" bnt their colonels judi- 
ciously abstained from doing what wonld, in all 
probability, have precipitated a collision between 
tbe king and their party. They contented them- 
selves with the triumph of seeing a body of horse, 
almost equal to the whole amount of their foot, 
and backed by another body still more powerfal, 
fly at the mere sight of their faces, witnout pre- 
amning to draw a sword against them. 

Leslie was no sooner informed of this affair, 
than, wisely judging that the king would take 
senile means of repairing his credit, he resolved 
upon drawing the Kelso forces under his own 
protectioB. Rising therefore from Dunglass, and 
sending orden for Monro to march towards him, 
he led forward the army to Dunse, where the 
whole met on the 5th of June. Dunse was withm 
six English miles of the Border; but, after the 
hse invasion of Scotland by the king, he proba- 
bly did not think it necessary to preserve tne faU 
HmouBt of distance from England which Charles 
had assigned. Observing, therefore, that this was 
an excellent post, in «o fiar as it lay directly be- 
twixt the royal forces and the capital, whether 
tiiey might adopt tbe road by Soltra or that by 
£bddiiig9Um, he judged it expedient here to pitch 
a permanent camp. There is behind tbe town of 
Dunse a fair round hill, of the moderate size and 
height irfiich is usually termed in Scotland a Lawj 
which, on account of its rising abruptly out of the 
spacious plains of the Merse, is very conspicuous 
ia every direction around, and from which it was, 
on the present occasion, possible to see the king's 
camp at the Birks, on the opposite side of the 
Tweed. On the broad and level top of this hill 
o2 
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-**4be celebrated Dufue Law — ^Leslie at once de^ 
termined to take up his position. « 

A circumstance may here be mentioned, which 
points out, in a very striking manner, how infe« 
rior the English army was to the Scots, in all 
the points of tactics so necessary to the character. 
of a modem army. The Scots made the import*- 
ant movement just described, without the English 
generals having taken care to inform themselves: 
of it I On this day, the king held a grand review 
of his troops, who, in high order and holiday garb^* 
made a very fine show« But scarcely were they; 
dismissed, when an alarm^was given that the Scot» 
were approaching, and the whole andy was in aa 
instant stricken with dismay. The principal offi- 
cers ran to the king's tent with the intelligence^ 
and^ in their x^onstemation, pointed out to hi» 
majesty what they supposed to be the approach-' 
ing lines of the enemy« Charles coolly took out 
his perspective glass, and, walking out to the river 
side, plamly discerned the Scottish army settled 
upon the top of Dunse Law, to the number, as he 
rightly conjectured, of eighteen thousand. He^ 
tamed to his generals, and contompta<Hisly asked/ 
*^ Have I not good intelligence, when the rebels can 
march with their army, and encamp within sight of 
mine, and I never hear of it till their appearance; 
gives the alarm ?'* 21 

Perhaps there never was assembled, Mnce the- 
period of the crusades, a more remarkable or in« 
teresting body of military enthusiasts than that 
which now lay encamped on Donse Law* It is 
certain, at least, that their camp was the most in«^ 
teresting scene of the kind ever seen within Scot^ 
land. An attompt has already been made to de-* 
scribe the high strain of religious sentiment which 
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•nmafed these troops ; and it may now be neces- 
sary to paint their mere external circumstances^ 
nore especially as some of these reflect a strong 
light on the character of the army. 
• The position of the Covenanters^ as already 
nentionedy was the broad and level top of a hill 
rising out of the plain of Berwickshire. To the 
south and east, where the ascent was gentlest, 
and in which direction lay the king's camp, diey 
|KNnted their cannon, which amounted in all to 
about forty pieces. The noblemen and gentlemen 
who commanded regiments, as Rothes, Lindsay, 
Belcarras, Loudon, Montgomery, Erskine, Boyd, 
^c. (termed Crowners,) lay in high large tents ; 
their captains around them in lesser ones ; and the 
soIdierB in shingle huts covered with straw or turf. 
At every captain's door there flaunted the colour of 
■the company, a large blue flag, adorned with the 
Scottish arms, and inscribed with the emphatic 
motto, << For Christ's Crow^ and Covs« 
NAMT." Leslie himself lay, with a strong guard 
of musketeers, in Dunse Castle, at the bottom of 
the hill. » 

A wonderful degree of harmony pervaded aft 
. ranks of this singular army. The noblemen, among 
whose reasons for resisting Episcopacy was the 
very strong one that they were to be its paymas- 
ters, felt quite as warmly, it is to be supposed, in 
the cause as the simple peasant, who only ob- 
tested against it as unacceptable to his conscience. 
They bad, therefore, all along taken the lead both 
in the supplication and in the war— they had even 
used pains to excite the enthusiasm of the com- 
mon people. On the present occasion, when fairly 
in the field, they were quite as active in maintain- 
ing military fervour among the troops, as they }r 
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{H^yjously been in fomenting the zeal of abstract 
piety. They bore their share in all the fiatigiiesof 
watching ; often slept, like the common soldiery 
upon the bare gronnd, in their boota and doakfi; 
and in dl intercourBe with their inferiors, even 
upon paradef, they used the language of friendship 
rather than of command. They carried this ays* 
tem into such minntise, as even to wear the same 
sort of bonnets with the private meii-'«*<tfaa8e flat 
blue caps which have been already mentioned, 
with large bunches of blue ribbon on the top, or 
at the side ; a ludicrous piece of attire, which af- 
terwards, on being seen by the English, caused 
them to be designated by the epithet of ** blue* 
capped Jockies." ^ 

The ministers, as a matter of cpursey attended 
the camp in great numbers, carrying arms like the 
rest, and some of them even leading little parties 
of their friends and dependents. Every morning 
and evening there were sermons throughout the 
camp, to which the soldiers were called Ly tuck 
of ^m ; and these religions exercises, upon the 
principle just alluded to, were attended by the 
noblemen and principal officers as well as by the 
private men. Throughout the whole day, there 
was a perpetual sound of prayer, or psalra^sing^ 
ing, or reading of scripture, in the tents of the 
soldiery ; and ^though Baillie confesses that there 
was also some cursing and brawling, we have the 
testimony of the royal spies, that *^ the vices most 
rampant in other camps" were in this almost to- 
tally unknown. The general tone of the army 
was one of devout feeling towards God, and con* 
fldoit hope against their enemies. *^ They felt,^ 
to use the beautiful language of Baillie, " the fa<i> 
vour of God shining ppon them, and a sweet. 
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metkf iramblet yet strong and veb^neiit ipirit 
leading them all along." 

The supplies necessary for the sustenance of 
their physical strength, were not less copious than 
•ifaose which kept alive their mental enthusiasm. 
The fertile plains of East Lothian and the Merse 
jbad fortunately produced^ die preceding year, a 
crop of extraordinary abundance. The men fared 
constantly on wheaten bread, aluxury to this day 
tare among people of their rank in Scotland. Aa 
the immense sheep-walk of Lammermuir lay close 
at their backs, they had mutton both in great 
plenty and at little cost ; the ordinary price of a 
kg of kmb being only fonrpence, although the se»* 
•on of that dainty was as yet but little advanced. 
Then: daily pay was sixpence, for the supply of 
which certain preachers were constantly employed 
«t Edinburgh in prompting the rich citizens ^ to 
shake out their purses,"^^ while many of the noble- 
men and gentlemen voluntarily supported their 
men at their own expense.'^ Thus, better fed than 
.at home, and perhaps also better paid, the Cove* 
lianting soldiery may be supposed to have main- 
tained no small degree of spirit in their new em- 
ployment, even putting their religions fervour eiH 
tirely out of view.*' 

The condition of the royal camp was very diffey- 
ent. Owing to some inexplicable error in manage- 
ment, they very soon ran short of provisions ; so 
that, in the course of a few days after encamping at 
the Birks, they could only prevent starvation by 
bribing the Scottish peasantry with large sums of 
money, to bring them a small share of those com* 
modities which diey supplied in such profusion, 
and at such moderate prices, to their own country- 
men. The men took this as a prqper occasion f 
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expresftiiig ihdr disafttisfbctSoii with th^ isasnpii^^ 
and the long soon perceived that his army was itilj- 
reraally inferior in pbyncal, as Well as morfti ener« 
gy, to the troops of the enemy. * 

The whole and sole object of the two armies, tft 
this period, seems to have been, not to come to ac- 
tual collision, hat to try which should soonest 
frighten the other into a capitulation. Ah fi^ 
both the king and the Covenanters regarded with 
•a sort of horror, and mntnally wished to avoid, thSt 
mmatural stm^le which, to use an expressive 
phrase of Laud's, was eventually to bathe the m^ 
tion in its own blood. The king ohly Wished tb 
awe his Scottish subjects into obedience ; and the 
Covenanters only aimed at bringing his majesty to 
reason en tiie subject of then* national grievimces. 
From the time, therefore, when the Scots ami^ 
ttgreed, at Dungla$s, to keep ten miles away froBft 
the Border, till the final pacification of the ISth of 
June, the whole proceedmgs of both parties trere 
just a series of alternate threats and submissions, H 
complete farce of warlike and diplomatic coquetry. 

Thus, it will be observed, 1^ king waH proc»i 
and confident so long as the Covenanters were only 
collecting at Edinburgh. When they advanced t^ 
Dunglass, he found it necessary to deprecate theiir 
untitfa by a mild proclamation. Seeing them sub- 
mit to his orders, and remain for a few days wherfe 
they were, his confidence revived, and he sent k 
warlike force into Scotland, to publish an eartieb 
and more severe proclamation. On this invasioil- 
being successiiilly repelled, his spirits again sunk^ 
and he is found (in a letter dated June 4*'') eom^ 
manding the Marquis of Hamilton t6 leave his fleet 
in the Frith of Forth, and come to 1^ camp, to a^ 
§ist in a negotiation. Next day, on peroeivingf th^ 
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l||p<rt(iflbiinB]f take, 90<k^ve astep 9b to ndimum 
wittun six niil«s^ and encamp in bis sights he ap- 
pears to havfr been seduced stiU nearer to tbe point 
of capitulation. 

r As there yet^ howevery remained to him tbe 
hope, that by delay he might weary out the Scot-^ 
1^ army, or at least wear tbe fire-edge o£f their 
ajpvritSy we find him, dnring the next few day^ still 
apparently resolved to hold ont. It was then only 
necessary for the Scots to maike another advancoy 
Vt in other wordsy to give him another fnght, in 
order to drive him from that lai^ of all his positions. 
They were fortunately enabled to do so with confi- 
dencoi by tbe additions which wece now daily maloag 
to th^ nambers*'^ - 

, About the 7th of June, when the army out 
DuBse Law was increased to nearly tweyity^foor 
thousand men, the leaders at length thought it pro^ 
per to take decisive measures for frightening the 
king into terms. Having accordingly given out 
hints of their intention to advance upon the royal 
camp^ they one night caused an unusual number of 
%hts to be kindled on the Law>and the drums to 
be beat in such a mannerasto indicate a march. The 
English, at once alarmed by two of their senses^ 
were inimediately thrown into a state of confuaioii 
i|pd dismay not to be c<mceived. Many actually 
took to their heels; and had it not been for tbe 
^te4 e£fbrts of the king and the Earl of Amndel, 
i seems probable that the whole army would soon 
have been, in full retreat into England^ leaving the 
Covenanters to settle their grievinices aa they, 
pleased. In consequence of this disgraceful alarm, 
Charles thought proper to fortify his camp, by 
tin-owing up trendies on the oppoMte or Scottish 
side of the river, ijpi the direction from which the 

4 
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attftdE of tbto GoveiaimterB was spprebended; and* 

fsofh was the anxiety of llie soldiers to hh tlra^ pro*' 

€ected» tba;t theywrongfat on Sanday, as well as on 

secular days, till the works were completed. 

; The re^t was precisely as the Covenanters had 

anticipated. They immediately received a visit 

from* an old Scottish ps^e {named Rohin Leslie, )" 

who hinted to them^ as his private opinion, that the* 

king^' would now, probahly, be found willing to Hs« * 

ten to their supplications ; Charles having, it seems, ' 

l^nd it necessffly to take this strange method of 

commencing a negotiation, because any more dig*| 

nified ambassador would have committed him as 

gnflty of making l^e first advances to the insup>* 

gents ; a compromise of his honour which personal 

,|^de and the necessity of sustaining the royal eba* 

Meter he was invested with^ alike prevented hiuf 

firom hazarding. Hie Covenanters acted upon the' 

hint with a deticacy which lAiowed the strong re?-' 

spect they still entertained for ^theii" sovereign. 

They dispatched the young Earl of Dunfermline, 

a nobleman who was not as yet obnoxious to^ htm,' 

with a short supplication, in which they begged that' 

he would be graciously pleased to appoint six com^* 

missioners, who might meet the same nut^ber from 

them, to debate upon and adjust the unhappy mis^ 

tmderstaiiding whidi had so long subsisted between- 

hira and his native subjects. ' 

It mi^t have been expected that Charles would* 

feceive with facility and thankfulness an overture 

which he had been obliged to solicit.' Quite the 

contrary was the case. Their obedience once more" 

restored him to confidence and pride; and' he re^ 

fiosed to commence a negdtiation,'ti]l they should* 

listen to 1^ proclamiK^ion^ which Hamilton had in 

vain eadeavoured to publish at Ektinburgh. Not 

8 '- 
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itang eodid be a bel«er coboimhc At 4ie dasBteri 
ouoanii that we flareBaturally indnedtoiy the pur* 
aner and cfaiae the Aigitiv^e; nor coidd aay cmmttN 
slBBce be cited, more exquisitely illwtn^ye of the 
disiBgeniioiiBiiees which chanetariBed HI the ae* 
ttoBB of this otherwise amiaUe monarch. Sir £d-< 
ward Vemey was sent to the Scottirii camp, widi 
the £arl of Dnnfenpline, to see l^t they psve re* 
spect to his oommitod, by reMbig llie prockmatiotf 
to the troops* 

The CoveMBten nfased to offend or taint the 
muMb of their soldiery with so odious a dooatnent * 
but) to obviate the royal senses, they coDdesoend^* 
ed to read it in their private connoil ; and witiir 
this partial obedience Charles professed to be con^* 
tent. He then appointed a day when six coinmi»i 
aioners might come from llie Scottish arlny and 
meet six commissioners from himself, in the tent 
of the Earl of Arandel. Some intermediate de^ 
mnr arosoi on accpnnt of the Scots requiring the 
king's own signature to his letter, instead of Idtf 
seGratar/s) as a sort of safensonduct ; bttt the 
meetiag at kngth took place on Tuesday the lltk 
of Jime» 

. TheoommissmersappmntedbytbeSeotswere 
dnefly these individnals who had aOed the most 
emi^icaous part in the dvil affiitrs of the Cove-^ 
ttont; RotheS) London, DunfermMne, SirWilHam 
Dougks of Cavers, (sheriff of Teviotdale^) the 
Reverend Mr Henderson, and Mr Archibald John- 
ston* The EngUsh commissioners were, the Eal'ls 
of Arundel, Essex, Holland, Sislisbury, and Berk* 
sfairey with Mr Seeietafy Cook. When it wa)9 
known, early in the toenoon of the day appoint'- 
ed, tibat the Scottish commissioners were approach- 
iog the Eaglisb carnp^ the Earl of Antndel^ iVith 
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his br^reit in oommisBioii, who imd previonsi]^ 
assembled in his tent, walked forward about twenty^ 
paces to salute them* After all had been plaeed 
iniihe room appropriated for their nse, a guard waa 
moanted upon the tent, consisting of the genesalV 
own troops of horse and foot, and a number of vo- 
lunteer gentlemen who tmiled pikes in his regi- 
ment; and especial care was taken that nobodjr 
should approach within the circle described by the 
cords, or so near as to overhear the debates.. The 
whole-commissioneiB had seated themselves found 
a long table, and were about to commence bust*- 
ness» when a most singular and unexpected dt'^ 
cumstance took place. The king himself suddenly 
entered the tent, and, without paying any attention 
to the Scotey who happened to sit with their backs 
to the door, and who did not perceive him when 
^e entered, walked up to the head of 'the table 
and assumed a chair* When the Scots saw him, 
they stood up, like the rest of the noblemen and 
gentlemen present ; but they were taken so much, 
by surprise, or rather, the whole affair was so in- 
formal, that they did not attempt to kned to him, 
as they might otherwise have done ; nor did the 
king seem to expect any obeisance from them. 
The Earl of iiothes made an attempt, as he pass- 
ed, to seize and loss his hand, but without^nccess.^ 
When seated, his majesty gave an order that all 
who were not commissioners should leave the 
zoon?, on which, the lords in waiting, together 
with the Marquis of Hamilton^ who had just come 
to the camp) respectfully retired* His majesty 
then addressed the commissioners in a short apeedi, 
to the effect, thait he would not have now intruded 
upon thw councils,, but to refute a slander which 
hi^ hoen jcircnlated regarding him-^that he : 
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imwiUiat ta Ikten peiMOfdly to thf» cMbplaiiita of 
bis subjects ; and be desired the Scottish commis*' 
aioQers to inform bim of the demands d their 
cpuntrTmeo. The Earl of Rothes, in a low and 
respectful tone of voice, answered, that the Scot^ 
tish people desired npthing further than to be sev 
pured in their religion and liberties* The Earl of 
Loudon, in bolder phrase, proceeded to explain 
and rindicate their proceedings* But Charles 
abruptly told tbem that he was not come to listen 
jU> yerbal esxuses for past misconduct, but that ho 
would willingly give ear to any grievances which 
tbey might re{H'esent on paper. 

Xo shorten as much as. possible diplomatic de** 
tail, which is to be found at length in more vohi^ 
minotts publications,^^ it may here be briefly stated 
that, in the course of three successive meetings of 
the commissioiiers, which took place in presence 
of the king, before the end of the week, the Scots 
demanded of him that the acts of the Glasgow 
Assembly should be ratified; (and Episcopacy 
thus abolished;) that hereafter all ecclesiastical 
matters should be determined by similar assem<4 
blies, and all civil matters by parliament, which 
should be held once at least «very three yean j 
that the royal army and navy should be withdrawn 
from the frontiers and coast of the kingdom ; that 
all persons and goods belonging to Scotland, which 
the king had arrested, should be restored ; that the 
country should henceforth be assured against in^ 
vasion; and that all incendiaries who had occa- 
sioned these commotions by their evil counsels, 
(namely, the bishops and chief loyalists,) should 
be delivered into their bands, to be dealt with ao* 
cording to their deserts. The kingt as might be 
expected, did not lode graciously upon these d»* 
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aiandft ; the conoearion of which would have phi* 
oed Scotkuid altogether independent of his autho* 
rity; and, as be still bi^ed, by delay> to weaken 
the Coreaaating armyy or to find an opportunity 
of fighting it to advantage^ he returned an answer 
cricttlate^ as he thought, to humble their ittperi- 
otttness, and at the same time perplex their coun- 
cils. They were not, however, to be shaken from 
their purpose by mere words, but openly issued 
«Hders, which were of course conveyed immedi- 
ately to the royal ear» commanding the army lb 
advance fr<Hn Dunse Law to a spot within cannon*> 
range of the English camp. The result was, thai 
Charles, at the next meeting, assented to the sub- 
atanee of their demands, and drew up a declara- 
tion in their favour, upon which a treaty of pacifi- 
cation was immediately built. 

The terms granted by. Charles were not such as 
the Covenanters either wished, or perhaps could 
have foced from him ; but they were certainly all 
that they could expect bim to grant, consistently 
with the preservation of -his monarchical dignity 
and authority, and as such they seem to have been 
omtent with them. He did not sanction the Glas- 
gow Assembly, as that would have evidently im- 
plied a resignation on Ins part of every thing like 
fNrerogatiye, nor did he make any promise regards 
ing the settlemoit of religion ; but, as if for the 
purpose, of going over the ground wiih them, which 
they had recently gone over tmthaui him, and thus 
givmg things a fair chance of going right, he ap- 
pointed another General Assembly to be held on 
the ensuing 6th of August, and a parliament to be 
hekl> on the 20th, in unbich all debateable matters 
of church tatd state night finally and fairly be set- 
«tled. The knig was thus saved the dishonour of 
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acceding to an illegal assembly^ while the Cove- 
nanters were pleased with the prospect of getting 
the royal sanction to their former acts. CharlesV 
secret hope was to raise, before the time, a party 
which should maintain Episcopacy ; and the Co- 
venanters felt secretly assured, that they should 
now as e£fectually resist it as ever. Both parties 
knew that, as a last resource, they had only once 
more to take up arms, and resume the attitude 
which they were now abandoning. 

Upon this basis a peace was concluded, (June 
18,) and proclaimed in both camps. Both armies 
were immediately afterwards disbanded, and the 
Scots resigned into the hands of the king*s ser- 
vants all the castles which they had taken, toge- 
ther with the fortifications of Leith, while Charles, 
at the same time, withdrew Ins navy. It was easy 
ip see that neither party was sincere in its conces- 
sions, but only considered the treaty as a sort of 
postponement,— not a conclusion of hostilities. Yet 
ihe sound of the word peace was gratifying to the 
people of both nations, however insecure its cQn-> 
tinoance.^ 
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. . CHAPTEE X. 

WINTER OP 1639-40. 

No other alteration will satisfy ; nor this neither very long, without 
«n ntler alxdition of all order. Sotrra. 

Although the period betwixt the padficatimi 
^nd tbe meetii^ of the Assenbly was less than 
two noBtbs, it did not elapse without seeing tbe 
King and Govenanters mutually accuse each otlwr 
of BOo-obserTaifcce of the treaty. The CovehautCTB 
.did not entirely dissolve their army, but billeted 
many parties of th^ troops throughout the eowi- 
try,. and retained all the foreign adyenturera m 
their pay. They did not raze the fortificatioaa of 
Leith, as they had agreed to do, but only destroy- 
ed as much as they could have easily repaired in 
a few hours. On the other hand, the king strength- 
ened the frontier forts of Berwick and Carlisle, in- 
troduced stores into Edinburgh castle of a nature 
calculated for offence as well as defence, and in 
many other ways showed an intention of recom- 
menciug hostilities t^ainst Scotland with the first 
opportunity. 

There were other symptoms of mutual mis- 
trust, less important perhaps to appearance, but 
which indicated with equal clearness the hollow 
nature of the truce. Thus, the Covenanters took 
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every opportmiity of annoying and persecuting tfae 
Episcopalians and loyalists who returned to their 
native country, or who ventured to appear in pub- 
Kc. The mob of Edinburgh, one day observing a 
coach pass down their principal street, which they 
supposed to contain the Viscount Aboyne, and 
conceiving that that young nobleman took this 
method of openly expressing his contempt for 
them, attacked the vehicle, stopped, overturned, 
and finally broke it. It happened, instead of the 
person they expected, to contain the Ear) of Tra- 
quair, with some other officers of state. How- 
ever, as they bore no good-will to that nobleman, 
dn accoHBt of his present open adherence to the 
king, they proeeeded to bestow the abuse upon 
him which they had intended for another. He 
was violently hauled forth from the coach, beat al- 
most to death by the fists of the ** devout women," 
and, finally, as a mark of condign ignominy, they 
broke the white wand of office which was carried 
before him by his servant. On getting himself 
extricated from their hands, he applied to the ma- 
gistrates of the city for redress ; but the only so- 
latinm he got from that quarter was a present of 
a new white stick ; which occasioned the cavalier 
wits to remark that they seemed to value the af- 
front put upon majesty in Traquair^i person at only 
^xpeace.^ 

The king soon after met with an affix)nt which 
Mmcemed him as much personally as this con- 
cerned him by deputy. It being evident to him 
that, but for the nobility, the common people 
Would be of no avail against him, he resolved to 
try by all means to gain over these influential in- 
dividuals to his own side. One of the plans which 
he marked out for this purpose, was to work upon 
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them by bis own personal eloquence^ or by tbe 
grace which he supposed to be inherent in him as 
a sovereign. Having, therefore^ established hi» 
coart at Berwick^ he sent letters to fourteen differ- 
ent individuals who had distinguished themselves 
in the late troubles, requesting them to attend hiniy 
in order to assist him with their counsels in deter- 
mining some measures which he designed to enter 
into for the good of their country. The Covenant- 
ers, at once taking the alarm, sent only three of the 
number required, Montrose, Loudon, and Lothian^ 
with an apology for the rest. Charles immedi- 
ately commanded those who came, to write back 
to Edinburgh for those who had remained. They 
did so, and the other eleven made a show of 6bey-> 
ing the summons ; but the mob was in secret pre* 
pared to interfere and prevent their journey. As 
they were mounting their horses at the Watergate^ 
in the suburbs, preparatory to departure, a multi- 
tude of tbe lower ranks surrounded them, and, ex- 
claiming that the king wished either to assassinate 
or imprison them, by main force compelled them te» 
remain at home. Charles was excessively offended 
at their disobedience ; but, as he could show no dis-<' 
tinct reasons for requesting the attendance of so. 
many persons, he was obliged, in a great measure^ 
to smother his resentment. Out of the three who» 
did wait upon him, he succeeded in converting only, 
one-^the hitherto zealous Montrose— who seems 
to have been too ambitious a man to have at any, 
period of his life entertained inflexible principle.^ , 
When the day approached for the meeting of the 
General Assembly, Charles saw it necessary, from 
the disturbed state of the kingdom, to change an in- 
tention which he had avowed at the negotiation of 
tbe treaty, of presiding over it in person* He de-. 
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tenmiMd mmk sending a commiflsioiier ; and lie pro- 
posed the nigh office to Hamilton, whose previous 
conduct in that capacity had gained the esteem of 
all parties, except some of the ultra cayaliers. Ha- 
milton declined it, from a sense of its difficulty, and 
a wish to he no more embroiled in these troubles ; 
naming, however, the Earl of Traquak as an eligi- 
ble substitute. The kmg had been so much of- 
fended with Traquair, on account of his known in- 
trigues with the Covenanters, and his surrender of 
Dfdkeithy as to have put him under arrest for some 
time during the by-past spring ; but the pommeling 
he had lately received from the pious ladies of Edin- 
burgh was a redeeming circumstance ; and he now 
determined <m intrusting him with this high and de- 
iicate office. 

The instructions which he drew up for the use 
of his representative display, strong symptoms of 
that peculiar Jesuitism, or oasuistry, with which 
his character is so constantly charged by the whig 
histmans. Foreseeing the impossibility of saving 
Episcopacy, and anxious to leave the Scots no reason 
connected with religion for again taking up arms, he 
commands that his. commissioner shall abiandon the 
obnoxious form of worship with as good a grace as 
possible ; secretly receiving, however, a protest 
from the bishops agaitast the act, and also making 
a reservation of power to the king to express his 
dissatisfaction with it ; so that, at some future and 
more convenient opportunity, he might come for- 
ward, and, alleging the act to be illegal, set up 
the Episcopal government as one which had ne- 
ver been properly or formally renounced. It is 
the more certain he entertained these views, as he 
addressed letters to the prelates assuring them 
that his compliance with their enemies was only 
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A temporary meaBure^ which he condescteded ta 
for convenience, and that he would never be ea^ 
tisfied till he had restored the hierarchy in all its 
branches. 

The Assembly met at Edi^ibiirgh on the 6th of 
August, and having chosen Mr David Dickson for 
xnoderator, immediately proceeded to the great 
business of determining the future professed reli- 
gion of Scotland. It was easy from the first to 
foresee the result of this question, but more espe* 
cially since the election of the member»; for, with 
an unfairness which almost throws the chicanery 
of the king into shade, the Covenanters had used 
their enormous power in the country to prevent 
any from being chosen except those who had sub*' 
scribed their bond^ and voted on their side in th^ 
Glasgow Assembly* Some delicacy in externals^ 
however, was shown to the king. In respect of 
his known prejudices, no allusion was made to the 
Glasgow Assembly* In condemning Episcopacy, 
no expressions were used which could bring it into 
contempt among the English. It was only shown 
by reference' to the records of the Assembly^ to be 
totally inconsistent with the constitution of the 
Scottish Church. The act fpr its abolition was 
thrown into a similarly delicate shape. It was 
4stated in the preamble, that there had been fw 
some years great divisions and troubles in the 
church. It was inquired, what bad occasioned 
these divisions and troubles. The answer was^ 
the Articles of Perth, the Book of Canons, and 
the Liturgy, together with the temporal power and 
superior rank allowed to certain of the clergy. It 
was therefore declared expedient that all these 
things should be abrogated. To the act prepared 
in this manner, Traquair without hesitation put 
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kk land. He even consented, cqntrary to their 
expectation, to sign the Covenant, {only reserving 
a slight explication of the Bond of Defence in fa- 
Tonr of the king,) and he also ordered that it 
should be signed by the rest of his majesty's coun- 
cil. 

The Assembly rose on the 30th of Angnst ; and 
tlie establishment of Presbytery, by deputed sane- 
lion of royalty — an event so little to have been ex- 
pected two years before — ^was celebrated by the 
people with bonfires, ringing of bells, and other de- 
monstrations of national joy. 

The affairs of the church thus settled, the par- 
liament was next to be assembled for the conside- 
ration of those of the state. It sat down next day.^ 
For some time its proceedings were perplexed by 
llie deficiency of the bishops, who, in the single 
parliamentary house peculiar to Scotland, had 
served as a third Estate. It was judiciously feared 
by the Covenanters, that the king might afterwards 
take occasion from this to declare the constitution 
of their body and all their acts unlawful ; to ob- 
▼iate this, they framed an act, declaring the lesser 
barons to be substituted as the third Estate. As 
for the election of the committee called the Lords 
of the Articles, whose office it was to prepare 
all bills for discussion, and who had hitherto been 
always named by the prelates, it was conceded to 
die commissioner, though not without a protest^ 
that it should afterwards be managed by the three 
assembled Estates for themselves. These points 
settled, they proceeded to business, and a great 
number of bills were prepared, of a nature calcula- 
ted to restrain the king's prerogative, and render 
parliaments in a great measure independent of 
him^ when, by an tycder from the king, the com- 
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missioner abruptly prorogued them 16 ^ 24 of 
June next year. 

The members, with a spirit ia which may be 
discerned the first dawn of modem liberty, decla- 
red the prorogation of parliament illegal without 
its own consent ; but, to avoid giving real cause of. 
offence to their sovereign, they resolved to obey 
his present order by rising. They contented them-, 
selves with dispatching a committee of their num- 
ber to London, to remonstrate with his majesty, 
and to supplicate him for a revisal of his com- 
mands. 

Before the commissioners procured audience, 
Charles had determined in his council, with the 
advice of the Earl of Traquair, to renew the war* 
To justify his resolution in the eyes of the English 
nation, he set himself, by various publicatiotis, U» 
prove, that the real object of the Covenanters was 
not, as they had always hitherto alleged, the secu- 
rity of their religion, but the overthrow of his ge^ 
vemment ; and he instanced the various bills for tb^ 
restriction of his prerogative, which had beeu iti^ 
troduced into the Scottish Parliament. As it was 
doubtful, however, that the people would sympa^ 
thize very deeply with distresses which concerned 
only himself, he presented to them a dtill more ob- 
vious proof of Scotch sedition, in the shape of « 
scroll letter, signed by the chief Covenanters; 
which, being written in French, and addressed Au 
Haif he presumed to be intended for the Frendi 
king, and which, as it called upon that individual 
to interfere in their quarrel with him, he denounced 
as a proof of a txeasoi&ble correspondence betweea 
them and his enemies. - To cairy on the war vriiick 
he meditated, he condescended to receive contribu- 
tions of money from his councillors^ from his officers 
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o{ state and of justice, and from all who considered 
their interests connected with his. These resources 
heing eventually found insufficient, he was obliged 
at length to resort to the desperate expedient of 
calling a parliament. His parliament met on the 
13th of April 1640, but being found to engage itself 
rather in inquiring into the national grievances than 
in providing supplies for the war, was soon after dis- 
solved. 

The Covenanters watched the progress of 
Charles's preparations with unceasing vigilance, 
and met idl his apjpeals to his English subjects 
with counter-statements of their own innocent and 
patriotic intentions, which, as might have been ex- 
|)ected, were more willingly list^ied to. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to affix the stigma of se- 
dition upon them. That chaige, though it has been 
credited by hit partizans in even modern times, 
.was at once seen by the great bulk of the Eoiglish 
people to be totally unfounded ; and. it was soon 
apparent that if, in the former war, there was a ny- 
luctaace to %ht against the Scots, there was now 
a decided party in their favour* A good deal of 
this favourable impression is ascribed by historians 
to the activity of the commissioners sent by the 
Scottish Parliament to treat with the king, and to 
the preachings of the Presbyterian clergymen who 
ac»compattied them as dn^lains. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1640. 



Their anns are to the last decision bent. 
And fortune labours with the vast event. 

Drydxn. 



^ The period under review — ^tbe winter of 1639, 
1640— is a remarkable era in the history of the 
)civil war, inasmuch as the quarrel between the 
king and his Scottish subjects then began to change, 
the pacific complexion which it had hitherto borne, 
*for one of a decidedly warlike character. The 
Vernon of war,. which had arisen in the preceding 
spring, was very easily dismissed from the scene ; 
but, being again invoked, we are now to see him, 
like the imaginary devil of the sorca^ers, refuse to 
Tanish without a sacrifice of blood. Both parties 
^may now, for the first time, be said to have lost 
^temper ; the king resolving to endeavour, by sU 
possible means, to revenge the insults and sggras- 
sions of the Covenanters ; while they, on the other 
hand, seem to forget the objects for whidi they 
first took up arms, and, provoked by opportunity 
or fear of a reaction, press upon the royal power, 
till they sink it below its proper level in the con- 
stitution. 

When the whole affair is contemplated without 
feelings of partizanehip, it is not easy to see^ x>n 
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either tide/ the great ment^ or the ^;reAt demeriV 
which its respective friends or enemies hame aseri* 
bed to it. Both acted from impulses perfectly 
natural. The king was naturally inclined to de- 
fend the privileges which h^ conceived unaliena- 
bly his ; which he had received from his fathers, 
and which he wished t6 hand down to his child- 
ren. If he was obstmate in resisting, or mean in 
ehiding, the attacks of his enemies, he only did 
what nine men in ten would do, if pressed, as he 
was, by distresses more than they could well bear. 
In estimating, moreover, his motives for going ta 
war with his subjects, it ought to be kept in mind» 
that, besides consulting his feelings of revenge as 
a man, he perhaps judged, as a king, that such a 
oourse was necessary for the salvation of the state* 
The Covenanters, on the other hand, had equally 
natural and justifiable reasons for battling against 
him ; first, their wish to preserve a favourite sys- 
tem of worship, and maintain unimpaired certain 
honours and pieces of property ; finally, the neces- 
sity of protecting themselves from the vengeance 
of the king^ or rather from incapacitating him from 
exercising that vengeance. When it is once clear 
that neither party was criminal at the commence-^ 
ment of the quarrel, it follows that neither was 
criminal, generally or particularly, throughout its 
continuance. Both only acted according to a train 
of circumstances which they had been mutually 
instrumental in giving rise to, and whidi were then 
altogether incontrollable by either. All that can 
properly be said regarding the mwal merits of the 
disputants, is, that the representatives of both, in 
the present day, ought to take a lesson of Hiod&« 
ration from the violence of their respective .ances- 
tors : the advocates of high measures in Gfanrch 
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/and «late oug^t tq leam from Charles sad bw 
eoonaellors tl^ necessity of ginng wmy, gracefully 
aod gradually, to the spirit of the times, ere the^ 
wims of the subjects vre c<m7erted into threats ;* 
and their opponents ehonld be equally aware, fsian 
the result c2f the ciril war^ that to demand too 
much, and that too violently, only sends friienda 
tb the ranks of the opposite party, and renders the 
struggle for amelioration more bloody in its pro-* 
grass and less certain in its result. 

During the spring of 1640, although no amy 
was embodied on either side, both parties busied 
themselyes m hostilities. The king seiJEed all the 
Scottish vessels which came within his power, im- 
prisoned and threatened some of the Scottish coao- 
missioners, and permitted his castle of Edinbuigh 
to annoy the citizens. The Covenanters elected 
Leslie once more their generalissimo — laid siege 
to Edinburgh castle — seized some smaller forts-— 
and sent parties throughout the cduntry to subdue 
the recusant loyalists by force of arms. 

The election of Leslie took place in April, when 
inferior officers were also appointed to the army ; 
Sir James Livingston, (afterwards Lord Almond,) 
a distinguished foreign adventurer, to be lieute- 
nant-general — ^Baillie, of the family of Lamington, 
to be major-general of the foot — Gibson, younger 
of Dune, to be commissary-general — ^and l^be prin- 
cipal noblemen and gentlemen who had formerly 
oommanded regiments, to the same rank, with 
the like judicious mixture of mercenaries among 
the subalterns as formerly. It was matter df snr« 
prise to the royalists, that, on this occasion, Mon- 
ttose and othen, whose ^ittachment was suspected, 
should have hcten retained in command ; but that 

a* in reality, a piece of policy on the part of the 
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CoTenaBteTB. They apprehended^ that to cashier 
these persons would make them at once declare 
for the king; whereas, by keeping them in the 
army, they were compelled to act in concert, and 
at the same time were, more closely watched than 
they could have been anywhere else. 
. Actual hostilities were first commenced in the 
capital of the kingdom. It has been already men- 
tioned, that the king, immediately after the sur** 
render of tbe forts at the pacification of Berwick, 
took great pains to fortify and provision them, in 
the prospect of war soon recommencing. He 
took particular pains with the castle of Edmburgh, 
which was at once the istrongest in the kingdom, 
and the most important, in so fiEur as it commanded ' 
the capital. The Covenanters viewed his pro- 
ceedings with ill-suppressed apprehensions, and 
were only prevented from putting a stop to them 
by the fear of thereby precipitating hostilities. 
As may easily be supposed, no good-will existed 
between them and the garrison. On the contrary^ 
they were exasperated to the highest degree against 
each other ; the garrison complaioing that the Co-^ 
▼enanters endeavoured by all tbe insidious means 
possible to embarrass them ; and the Covenanters, 
on the other hand, exclaiming against the insolent 
menaces with which they were treated by the gar- 
rison. On the 19th of November, 1639, (the king'* 
birth day,) a large portion of the principal wall of 
the castle happening to fiJl, the Covenanters not 
only openly rejoiced in the circumstance, as an 
evil omen to the royal cause, but refused to per- 
mit the citizens of Edinburgh to provide the ma^ 
terials required for repairing the breach; which 
the garrison were therefore obliged to cobble up 
with wooden stakes. In the ensuing Febmary, 
q2 
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fliHnlier ctiuse of mntnal wtatth took place. The' 
king, probably for the purpose of trying tbe tent- 
per of his Scottish snbjects, or perhaps to prerroke 
them to resistance, so that he might make item 
appear rebellioiis in the eyes of the English, chose^ 
some time during that month, to send a great re- 
inforcement of men and ammimition by sea to 
Leitfa, with an oider, commanding the citiaens of 
Edinburgh to transport the same to the castiOy 
under pain of treason. The Covenanting goTem- 
ment saw the snare, and avoided it, by permit* 
ting the royal order td be executed ; though not 
without conceiving additional hatred to their sore^ 
reign and his friends, while the cilstle ganisoii 
openly taunted them with threats of soon turmng 
this fresh supply to account against them. 

Purenant to the order of prorogation at the coii- 
duuon of their last session, Parliament reassem^ 
Med at Edinburgh on the 2d of June. The king-, 
as was to be expected, had, a few days before, sent a 
letter to certain members of his piivy coundl, em* 
powering diera to prorogue It again; but, Sir 
Thomas Hope penuading them that such an order 
was informal, they failed to execute it; and-the 
Puliaraeiit, without a commissioner, and without 
ine regalia, both of which were formerly supposed 
iodispeosable, — ^in direct opposition, moreover, to 
^e order, <Hr at least liie knifwn wishes of their 
sovereign — sat down and resolutely proceeded' to 
^erdse their ordinary functions. Their first act 
was to choose Lord Burleigh for their preqidentt 
aSk office as andmalous in a Scottish parliament; 
as their sitting without the royal commissioii 
was inconsistmt WilJi the spirit of the constitu* 
l&m; They next proceeded to determine that the 
lesser barons should fafenceforth take place bf ii^e 
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bidiops as the third estate ; and thereafter they ra* 
tified in succession nearly forty acts in their own 
favour, which had been prepared at their last 
session* Finally, they resolved themselves into a 
eommittee, whidi shonld continue to sit after they 
had risen, and which shonld possess sovereign 
power over all matters connected with the state. 

This committee, which was henceforth to reign 
paramount in Scotland, to the complete exdnsion 
of the royal anthmity, consisted of forty indivi- 
duals, part of whom were noblemen, part gentle- 
men, and part burgesses.^ Seven were to be a 
quorum ; and it has been rnnarked by the cavalier 
historians, that, while it was chiefly managed by a 
few of the first of these ranks, the burgesses gene- 
rally constituted the quorum ; so that, in case of 
loyalty once more becoming triumphant, the whole 
blame might have been devolve^on a few obscure 
individnals. Many of them were men of no politi- 
cal talent whatever, but were added, says Stralocb, 
aa ciphers to the few digital statesmen, merely for 
the purpose of making up a respectable number. 
Virtaally, and to all intents and purposes, they 
were an digarchy, deriving their power from no 
legitimate source, and exercising a mudi more 
arbitrary sway over the nation Uian Charles had 
ever done in his most imprudent days. 

Before proceeding to the principal campaign of 
this year, it will l^ necessary to advert to two 
minor enterprises executed by the Covenanters at 
a somewhat earlier period; the expedition of 
Monro to Aberdeenshire, and that of the Earl of 
Argyle against the Highlanders. i 

Monro, the son of a gentleman of Rosa-shire, and 
who bid acquired great distinction in the wars of 
Gustavoa Adolpfana, was appointed commander-in^ 
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chief of a portion of the Corenaiiling army wliich 
should remain in Scotland to check the loyaHsts,' 
while the main body invaded England in proseen* 
tion of the main' object of the war. He marched 
to Aberdeen about the end of May; (the Earl 
Marischal having previously gone thither and pre* 
pared the way for him, by levying an exaction of 
0000 merks from the citizens, as their share of the 
expenses of the last year's campaign.) The inhabi- 
tants of this truly unfortunate city, conscious of 
having yielded but imperfect obedience to their Co- 
venanting masters, beheld the approach of Monro, 
whose character was known to be brutal, with the 
utmost trepidation. It was not now possible, as for- 
merly, for the obnoxious loyalists to escape by sea ; 
for Marischal had taken care to strip the rigging off 
all the vessels which lay in the harbour. Neither 
could they convey any of their valuable property to 
pllu%s of security in the country ; for the scarcity 
of iioTses and servants had been such during the 
last winter, on account of the former exactions and 
levies of the Covenanters, that they had been hal^ 
starved for want of their cnstomaiy supplies of 
peat from the neighbouring mosses. As the town 
scarcely contained two hundred armed men, and 
the provincial loyalists were all busily engaged in 
fortifying their several country-houses, they knew 
they had no chance of successfully resisting Mon- 
ro's force, which consisted of eight hundred foot* 
and some horse, besides six pieces of iron ord- 
nance. 

The Covenanters, istt their approach, sent to 
Aberdeen a series of articles, which they required 
the inhabitants to agree to, under pain of ** being 
tdcen order with," and that in such a way '^ as 
would strike terror into the hearts of all other ene- 
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fliies and fthe patriots." The demandamade w^« 
at once insolent and exorbitant ; being scareely any 
less than a complete surrender of the property 4>f 
t|ie town to their discretion; yet the unhappy 
Aberdonians were obliged to comply. They eren 
put such a constraint upon their natural feelingSi 
as to go out to meet and welcome their innuim 
at the bridge of Dee. But nodiing oonld bring • 
smile upon the sullen brows of these rolentless cru-* 
seders, who, immediately after taking possession of 
the dty, proceeded to make such exactions upon 
it, as almost reduced the inhabitants to despair* 
Upon the property of the caraliers they wen par* 
ticularly serere, not only seising what was of nuue, 
but destroying what could not be removed. Spald* 
ing, who witnessed this war against the domestic 
peace of the country, records with ludicrous pathos, 
as one of their unhallowed acts, that they ** brak 
donn the four glass windows of James Cruik* 
shank's house ;" which four windows James, being 
u devout anti«coirenanter, vowed never to repair 
till he saw better times.^ 
. When they had satiated their rage against Aber^ 
deen, they advanced through the neighbouring pro* 
vince, scdzed several castles, generally after a very 
slight resistance^ and executed such vengeance up. 
on all whom they could convict of not having sub- 
scribed the Covenant, or of having departed from its 
obligations, as was long after remembered hy the 
people with feelings of anguish and horror.^ They 
finally returned to Edinburgh, leading captive a 
considerable number of the cavalier ffsntry. 

The expedition undertaken bv the Eari oi Afgyle 
against the Highknders was characterised by still 
more nnjustiihible instances of cfuehy than even 
tibat of the brutal and nMrcenary Monro. Th' 
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iiobldmui wto opigiaally one of the Ma^B pn¥f 
connciilorB ; bat, after haying for some time acted 
the part of a mediator, he had finally joined the 
CoYenanters at the Glasgow Assembly. He was 
a man of the highest talents, of the firmest and 
most consistent politics, and of the purest private 
life; bat it seems unquestionable that he was also 
a man whose heart never throbbed willi a single 
gmeroas or humane emotion. He was contmis- 
sioned by the Committee of Estates to take with 
him his own clansmen (the Campbells),, besides a 
considerable body of Lowland foot ; and, making 
a sweep through the disaffected parts of the High- 
lands, he was to reduce all and sundry to a coni« 
pliance with the Covenant. His constituents, in 
granting this commission, are supposed to have 
acted under the impression that his acquaintance 
with the Highlands, and his Highland foUowingtf 
or retinue, fitted him peculiarly for the under- 
taking ; but, in forming their estimate of his quali- 
fications, they either did not take into account, or 
willingly overlooked, the dangerous power which he 
ibva acquired of gratifying his personal feelings of 
revenge and cupidity at their expense. 

Aigyle's sole object in the campaign seems to 
have been the indulgence of these feelings. Hift 
very first action was a notable instance in point. 
Attacking the castle of Airly in Forfismshire, whidi 
had been recently left by its proprietor the Earl of 
Airly, in possession of his eldest son the Lord 
Ogilvie, he soon succeeded in capturing it. . Th^ 
clan Campbell had had a feud with the Ogilvies for 
several centuries ; and the Airly estate lay on one 
side of the river Isla, while -that of the Earl of 
Argyle lay on the other. For these reasons^ the 
.Covenanting general, who -wished to become pro- 
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piiotor of bvth 60tale0y immedialely ykMed 1^^ 
Airly lands to indiiGriiiMiate pillage ; which doom 
waa 80 heartily execated upim tlwm by hia rapa- 
eions Mowers, that, if we are to belieTe Straloch, 
•carcely any thing remained behind but the bare 
ground. Fire was at the same time set to the 
castle, being the firtt, instance of that species of 
military execation which had oecnrred dming the 
whole course of the d?il war ; and such was the 
personal anxiety of Argyle to see diis hated fortress 
utterly orerthrown, that h<^ himselif took up a ham- 
mer and assisted in the demolition of the door- 
ways, and hewed stone-work, which were spared 
by the flames, till he was overcome with fiit^e*« 
He next reduced and pillaged a minor seat of 
ihe Airly ibmily, called Forthar, which had lat- 
terly, been the particular residence of the Lord 
Ogilvie. Here he exemplified his inhumanity in 
aa striking a manner as he had just displayed his 
lerenge. It was one of the necessary conse- 
quences of his capture of Forthar, that the Lady 
DgilFie was expelled from it. It happened thi^ 
thu gentlewoman was at the time advanced near 
to the period of her pregnancy. Ta render her 
ettuatioii the more dreadful, none of her neigh- 
bours could venture to receive her into their 
bouses, on account of the praialties which had been 
denounced against all who should harbour such 
odious persons. Even her grandmother, the dow- 
ager Lady Dram, though related to Argyle, dared 
not venture to receive her, till she had previously 
asked his permission. Strang^ to tell, that per- 
mission was refused ; and it was only when the 
oki lady's fear for her grand-daughter's life over- 
came her terrw of Argyle^ that i& ventured upon 
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bar the shelter die to imniBflntiy reqoind. 

Ia destroying Airly ^nd Fartbur, Argyle nigbl 
bftve bees aetnaled by public motivevy as Aey 
were fortified bbnseBi, ^ivJucb, in the hands of their 
proptieten^ oodd have been tuned to the diaail- 
^MategeofthepopiibrcKase. To prorey liowev!er» 
that te ivaa dnefly instigated by personal motire% 
St is only necessary ^ mentioa another of the deeds 
iHiich he oomnutted dnring this aiinpaign< Sir 
John Ogil?ie of Osig, oonain to the £arl ii Auiy^ 
possessed a house ia llie neighhoorhoody which, ae 
It waa eoly a pri^te mansiony and totally nntetit 
fiady evidently lay beymMl the comnusaion of Ae 
spoiler. Avgyle, howvirer, happening to hasfe a 
qoanel at issoe with Sir John^ thonght it woold 
be as good to ektead the same honour to bias 
which he had jost beabowodnpon Usnoblo oonain 
and chief. Hedi8palchedaBeigeantwithapart|r> 
with orders to attack and ddboolish the boiiae of 
Craig. T^ man went as he was desired ; but 
when he came ap to the front of the edifiee» «ul 
peneeiinBd its totelly ianocoons eharacAer, he nap 
tnially pansed before proceeding to OKeoatioa^ 
thinking that eitherhis master most faairo he4n 
mismfonied, or that he had raarohed vp toihe 
wrong boose. To solve the mystery, he letwaei 
«o head^iHrtet% andy describing to lua cnmmaadsr 
4km veal appeanmee of the honae of Cf»g» hhrtad 
a anppoahkm that there was no necessity ^ £» 
CBBtiag it dowa." To his saipi]se» Aigyle (foil 
iato a dseadfal paaaaay and, telhM^ bin tlat it wsBS 
only Ins part to obiiy orders, seat him back to Ad^ 
fii bis original ecBMuL As his lordship taracd 
away from the man, he was beasd by some geatlap^ 
men who stood near him to utter, with a pecoliar 



Mid t0 hutm bM s fti^oimle with hiiD^-^ Ab» 
•dadBiiliir qui bos pertarfaaiit."^ 

Advandog into, the Higfakiidty Axgyle is noii 
fiNnd at the Ibid orer the rivvr Lyon, near Kao^ 
iteDra, in Breadalfaane, where the Earl of Athok^ 
A derated kyaliaty ky wkh retaineiB to the amoant 
ei twelve hmdied, prepared to oppose Us farther 
p togr o s e * As ihe Cownanting ferae amoontedto 
fife thomandy and was probably mnch better oft* 
earad» he mig^t hare ettnly feroed the pata. fi«t 
bianrery was not among the Yirtnes of Aigyle^ and 
he prafared attempting their redndaon by BMaas 
more agreeable to his peeahar character. Lmtiiig 
the Earl of Athole and a few of his friends to a pri^ 
rite conference at his own tent» with the pr<MBise 
of safe access and recess, he planted an ambosoadev 
which soaed the nnfortonate nobleman, with his 
party* as they were approaching. Having thaa 
«< kept the word of promise to the ear^ bat broken 
it to the sense," he nsed threats to compel the 
esfptued chiefe to order the dismission of their 
men; and he tlken sent the whok, vnder safe ens* 

r, to be imprisoned by the Committee of Estates 
atEdinhurgh. 

He next assailed the central Highlands, whero 
the gnat dan Maedonakl had hitherto yielded 
fantanunperfectfaoBMge to the Covenant. The 
Maedonaldi ware the ancient^ and* not withoni 
CMiae, the bitter enemiea of the CampbeUs; and 
many of them held their lands from* and wera nn* 
dar the protection of, hie great mal ohief, the Mar* 
qnis of Hnntiiy. As might thaiefoie have been 
expeeted, he took no gentle meaanrea for bringing 
them nnder ob^dienGe to the new goveroment of 
&othmd. Theie wns stiU another reaaon that he 
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ahoidd treat this dan wkh rigour. Hehadyi 
time during the preceduig^year^ become cantionarf 
secority upon Huntly's estates for the payment of 
bis debts ; and be now hoped, by proroking the 
tenants to aets of rebellion, to acquire a still more 
certain right of property over them. * To fulfil bis 
base designs, he did not scruple to employ certain 
broken men of the clan Cameron, who had taken 
tbe Cofrenant, to annoy and irritate . the Macdo^ 
nalds ; and thus it was possible to see men who 
bad been guilty of every imaginable crime, m«r* 
der not excepted, patronized and cherished as Co- 
venanters, while others ^f the most honontable 
spirit, and to i^chom no moral fault whatever could 
be imputed, were denounced and persecuted, for 
merely scrupling to sign a bond which was not 
agreeable to their consciences. 

After a crusade against the Macdonalds, during 
winch he burnt the house of Keppoch, the resi- 
dence of one of their chieftains, the Covenantixig 
general overran Badenoch, a district which afford^ 
ed shelter to a number of robbers, and finally de« 
eoended into the Lowlands by Aberdeen. 

Ere these lesser enterprises were brought to a 
conclusion^ the main body of the Covenanting army 
were ready to commence the campaign. There was 
to be a most remarkable difference beiween the 
enterprise of this year and that which had termi- 
nated so peaceably during iJie last at Berwick. 
The Scots had received 8tr<mg assurances from f»* 
rious of the English Puritans, and in particular, a le^ 
ter signed by six noblemen, promising that if they 
would invade England, and endeavour to distreas 
the king more immediately than they had Intberto 
done, they should be countenanced and supported 
by a powerful party of die English ; all that waere^ 
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i|«md Wa^, that they slumid first a^ipear in ahns. 
With ^ns asflmrance, and farther fortified hy their 
own confident enthunasm, it was resolved by the 
Committee of Estates, that the army should invade 
the neighbonring kingdom, and thus, as it were, car- 
ry the fire of war into the very camp of the enemy. ' 
As for the people, who, in the qnality of soldia«, 
were to carry the resolntion into effect, they were 
easily induced to see the advantages of the proposal ; 
because they were not only disposed to listen re* 
^lectfuUy to whatever was told them by their 
new rulers, but their national pride was interested 
in die idea of a foray into England, and their 
greaser appetites inflamed by the prospects windi 
aiieh an expedition held oat 
: The army b^an to assemble, on the 13l;h of 
July, at Dunglass ; and about the end of the month, 
when all had been collected, it was marched to 
Choicelee or Chouseley wood, a convenient station, 
three or four miles west from Dunse, and little 
more from the Borders. The committee had pab- 
fiahed two different papers, one entitled their 
** Declaiation," and another styled their << Inten- 
tioBs," ^e purpose of which wa6 to announce to 
the EngUsh people^ that, oh account of the king's 
having interrupted their commerce, and taken oAer 
aevere measures agiunst them, they found it abso- 
lutely necessary to enter the neighbouring king- 
dmn with arms in their hands, that they might pe- 
netrate through the band of evil councillors whidi 
surrounded their sovereign, and beg permission to 
pour their grievances into his own royal ear. They 
declaimed all the motives imputed to l^em by 
titoir raemies, and specified, that, although obliged 
to intrude upon the Enghsh territory, they had no 
hoatile intention against the country, but should, 
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daring the vrhole of their marGby dbetain 
aerapnloiiflly imn injuring either indiriwIiMilfl 0t 
liieir property. They promieed to pay or giFe 
seasonable security for all the necessaries ^tmf 
sbonkl leqniie, and to conduct themseWes in «fr 
sespects rather as a body of ordinary kioflfonsiv^ 
travellers than as an army. 

The campaign was necessarily commenoed late 
in the season ; for the leaders of the Covenant had 
thought it advisable to wait till the meeting of 
parliametit in June befiwe avowing hostile inteor' 
tieoSi Soon after they had assembled their foree 
at Choicelee, a farther ddoy took place enaoeoam 
of their deficiency in money. An act had been 
passed in parliament for levying the tenth penny 
upon all rents, and the twentieth upon all interest ; 
bat it was foand nnexpectedly difficult of coUee-. 
tion ; and after the army was ready to mar<^y i^ 
seemed likely to be dinolved for wmt of pay. 
The chief men showed no hesitation in offering tor 
borrow lor the public good upon their own p«r^ 
sonal bonds ; but such was the d^culty they ibttiHi 
in obtaining loans by diis means, that one lord 10 
recorded to have been unable to procore credit 
Ibr mora than L.S50. Eventuidly, it was diseoH^ 
mered that no method of exaction was so effectual 
in this poor but pious country, as the mmpie one 
ef working upon the hearts of the pe<^le from thii 
pulpit. However strange it may appear, it is ae<« 
toally true, that one day's preaching at Edinbmgii, 
by one man, was sufficient to provide the anny 
with tents ; the women bdng so wrought upon by 
it, as to conlribate the next day enough of the 
staff called Aorefen, or sheeting, to make a manpiee 
ef eight ells for every four sc^diers*^ The natieii 
at large gave in their plate widi equal readinesa, 
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•ad ki qaaatities equally jntomslHng ; insoaittcb 
that iJthoiigh Scotland, bid neY«r before been ill- 
pfovided in thatexpensiyeciMDmodity, it was wnw 
9» ccMopletely ezhanstedy osr waa so effectually coo- 
eeakd to avoid similar cootributionsy that for aero** 
nd years afterwards scarcely eveaa a silver spoon 
was to be seen in the best booses.'' 
< During the period when the army lay laactive at 
ChiMcelee> LesHe, who was now «tyled << His Ex-. 
cellence/'^ held a grand muster and review ; when 
the troops were found to amount to about tw^ty** 
two thousand foot and two thousand five hundred 
horse. The foot were the same sturdy rustics who 
bad lain last yeat upon Dunse Law. The horse 
were chiefly composed of respectable citizens and 
country gentlemen, were lightly armed, some of 
them having lances, and generally mounted on the 
small but active horses of the country. ' The whole 
of the foot, including the noblemen and inferior 
commanders, wore, as they did last year, broad 
Lowland blue bonnets ; the transit of which over 
the Border was afterwards to become a favourite 
theme of national song. They also carried, as for« 
nerly, blue ribbons round their necks, or composed 
in buiiches at their ears, as the distinguishmg badge 
of their party. The array was under the charge of 
a body termed the War Committee, being a selee* 
tion from the Committee of Estates. 

Money having at length been procured to the 
amount of about an hundred thousand pounds, be- 
sides a considerable train-attendant of black cattle 
and sheep» to be used as provisions on the march, 
theiffmy moved, on the 17Ui of August, from Choice- 
lee towards Coldstream, where they intended to 
enter Ei^land by a well-known, ford over the 
Tweed. The river happening to be considerably 
• R 2 
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•wolkm, they w«re obliged «o ponie on itiio sfa* 
dons plahi of Hira<^ha»gli> ^1 it shodd mbeide ; 
and bm they ereeted for the fiiat tone the tents 
idneh had been so Idadiy pro?ided to them byohe 
ladies of Edinbaigh.^ Oh the 20th, the mUm 
hvring Men to a moderate depth, they fi&dly de- 
termined to cross into England, Yet it was aot 
without some hesitation, ^at they took this deci- 
sive step. It would almost appear that, i^tbongfa 
they had prerionsly sorewed np their qmwi^ to 
the necessary pitch, and although they were akawit 
assured of victory over ihe slender and disaflfeeted 
isrces of the king, they could not now make that 
actual aggresMon upon him, which he had deelaNid 
should subject them to the stigma of treason,^ witli« 
out foeling the revival of some portion of the aa-> 
tural awe which suljects mast always, in a lesser 
or greater degree, entertain for the name aad altri* 
bntes of a monarch. It is at least' certain, that 
aa commander thought proper to V4ilunteer taking 
tile finit place in crossing the river, hut that it was 
found necessary to determine that important point 
hy an appeal to the dice. 

The lot fell to Montrose, who, to allay the sna^ 
ploions i^ich he saw were on the poim; of break* 
lag out against him, at once, with an air of the higli« 
est resolutloii, plunged into tfae«traam, and by hbn* 
self waded through to 1^ other side. He tlwn ra^ 
tranned to eaeeurage his men ; and, a line of hene 
being planted all the way through, to break the Ibvee 
of the stream, the foot passed easily and safely, wiA 
the water up to their middles ; only one man behig 
drowned, out of the whole army. AUthectawnen 
waded through, like Montrose, at the heads of their 
respeotive regiments, except two or three, lAo 
commanded the horse employedto break the water. 
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IIm «nay bflgn to {MBS at f oar in the ttftenMMiit nd 
•ras not altogotber throngli tiU near nndnightL 
, They encmped that night on Cornhill Hilly 
where, befon iheir i^proachy n troop of Engliah 
hone had been stationed to guard the ford. '* Dn^ 
ling the nigfat," iaya one of tbemy who has reoonied 
the particolars of the march in very glowing lauk- 
gnage,^ <' there were fyrea ereetit upon beaoottB in 
adfanee of the camp, like so SMuny heianlds pre* 
: oor creasing of the rivery or rather like so 
ay piodigions oonets foratelling the fall of this 
ning. storm open our enemies in England. 
Theaa fyrs8»'' he continaea, <* so teirified the cows* 
trie people, that they all fled, with hag and ,\mg» 
gage, towards the sonth parts of the eonntry, 1m* 
nog thehr deaokte houses to^ merde of the armie." 
On the aalne day that the SooU thus crossed the 
Tweed, Charles left London to put himself at the 
head of the army* He had, as dlready mentioned, 
called an English parliament on the ISth of April, 
in the expectation of procuring a subsidy for the 
mainteaaaee of the war. On their diaappointittg 
him in that hope, he had suddenly dissolTiod them^ 
and thereby added to ^ discontent of the nation. 
He then procured some supplies from a oonrooH 
liott of the natkmal deiigy, which waa then sit* 
ting, with Laud at its head. He afterwards set 
n snbaceiption on foot amongst the welKaffiicted 
portion of the upper ranks of the community; yet 
eirea by that de^erate and humiliating egpe&nt ha 
had not procured a suffideacy. In his <fistress, he 
had seiasd the bullion belonging to the Spaaiah 
merchants in the town, as also a large quantity of 
pepper bdonging to the East In^ Company, 
which.he sold to the public at an inferior priee.^ 
After all his endeaTonrs, he had been able to r 
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but a very small sum. Nor were his levies of men 
more successful than his attempts to procma 
money. His army was rendezvoused at York^ 
and the clergy, who felt so strong an interest in the 
war, had done all they could to increase it» Yet 
the utmost amonut it ever reached was seventeen 
thousand ; that is to say, only about three fourths 
of the number of the enemy. It was nominally 
commanded by the Earl of Northumberland, a 
nobleman of inoflPensive politics, but its real leader 
was the detested Strafford, who' bore the inferior 
title . of lieutenant-general ; Lord Conway, an of« 
ficer of some military experience, being general of 
the horse. The great mass of the soldiers w&0 
disinclined in the highest degree to the war; inso- 
much that various parties of them mutinied against 
their officers ; one of whom, at least, was killed by 
them, on suspicion of being a Papist. 

The Scottish army began its march from Corn- 
hill, on Triday the 21st of August, directing it» 
course towards Newcastle. After a day's march 
through the forsaken district above mentioned, it 
encamped at night upon a spacious moor called 
Milfield Race ; << where," says the writer just quo* 
ted, << all that night the Lady Cynthia, with her 
twinkling attendants ^ did so beautify the face of the 
sky, that it gave us as great pleasure to walk^^ as ttf 
sleep.'' On the 22d, they proceeded to the river 
Glen, where they were joined by about seven thou* 
sand of their forces, who had entered England by 
Kelso. The whole martched forward that night U» 
a delightful plain called 'Middleton Haugh ; wher» 
the strong rich grass peculiar to merry Enghind af« 
forded matter of surprise to the men, and infiidtft 
refreshment and solace to the weary bag^ge^hdrses 
and cattle. 
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Before Ilie dawn of Tuesday the SSd, a party of 
hone fnm the garriBon of Berwick, expecting per- 
iMipt to find iJie pious soldiers of the Covenant se- 
core in the ssncCity of tbe day, made an attack 
tapoa the camp, and seized some of the baggage 
iHbich was stationed in the near. But the Scottish 
sentries immediately gave the alarm, and Baillie 
laving got orders from the general to go ont and 
neet the assailants, they were obliged to retire 
without doing anv harm. The army remained the 
greater part of the day where they were, for the 
purpose of hearing their cnstomary quantity of ser- 
mon, and only making a short march ui the even- 
ing, to a place near Bnimford, called Edglie Moor. 
Unfortunately, some accident delaying their bag* 
gage at the former position, they were here under 
the necessity of sleeping on the bare hard gnmnd| 
witfaov^ eitlier beds beneath them, or tents to co. 
ver them, a misfortune which was considerably 
aggravated by the coldness of the night, as well as 
hy die recc^lection of the comfort of their previous 
night*s quartere. On Monday they marched for- 
wmd, through Whittinghame, and, in the words of 
die last quoted authority, «< set up theiir hempen 
city upon the top of a summer-looking hill, called 
the Newtoutt of Eglesham, weill furnished by na- 
ture with grass." On the 25th, they crossed the 
Coequit river near Longframlington, and in tto 
owning encamped on a moor near Netherwitton, 
^ full of heather, but without grass, having a wood 
to guard on one side." The march of Wednesday 
the 2ath brought them to Trewick, « a place weOi 
ftnrnished with wood for burning, water, and grass, 
and hay ; where,'' moreover, << the soldiers were 
•gaia refreriied with fliches.'' On Thursday the 
S7th» they came within sight of NewcMtle. 
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^ Hie eofkiinittee of war hwe tfaonglit it- neees- 
ipiy to write two letters, ooe to the goremor ef 
l^ewcastle, the other to the mayor, desiring to faftre 
fee fiaaaage through that town on l^ir way to 
fliipplicate their sovereign. The drummer of Loird 
Montgomery's regiment, a stout west-couptry miat 
of the nmne of Jamieson, was intrusted to hear the 
dkpatdies forward ; and in the meantime the or* 
my made a pause at a place three or four tmhm 
ehort of the town;* where the road branches offico 
Newbumford. While they. stopped there, the ea»« 
non and baggage, which happened, hy the error of 
a. guide, to be led another way, proceeded forward 
without a guard, and was just williin reach of a 
party of the royal army from Newcastle, yrrkm 
providentially a stouter body of Scots came up to 
iprotect it, and obliged the other to retire. 

In anticipation of the approach of the Covenant- 
ers to Newcastle, Lord Conway, the general of the 
king's cavalry, had been placed there with a gai^ 
risen of upwards of five thousand foot and three 
thousand horse, to oppose their passage, which It 
was supposed he might do with success, as the 
town was well. provisioned and fortified. Several 
of the . commanders of this garrison were riding 
about the envutms, to view the ground near the 
walls, when the messenger of the Scots army cause 
up. Thi^y lost no time in asking whence he came ; 
he answered; " From General Leslie," and show^ 
ed the letters he was intrusted with. Sir Jacob 
Ashly took them from his hand and read the sii« 
perscriptions ; but observing them to be sealed^ 
imme^tely delivered them back, telling the man 
to rememl;»er his (Sir Jacob Ashly*s) service to the 
general, and to inform him, that if he sent any mom 
sealed .tetters, the bearer should find that ^ he had 
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bettor itoyed at hovae"^* The drammer then re** 
tamed/ withont making any other attempt to eze- 
cnte his eifand. 

Before he got back to the place where he had 
left the army, the committee had either abandoned 
^ hope of getting a passage through Newcastle, 
or determined to seek: a less difficult pass by one 
of the fords. He found them in full march to- 
wards Newbum, a yilli^ five miles up the Tyne^ 
where it was possible to .pass the rirer at low wa«' 
ter. There General Lord Conway had drawir 
out the greater part of his forces, and raised three 
trenehesy for ^ prdtection of the pass ; and thero 
it was destined that the only conflict should take 
place which was to distinguish this important cam- 
paign. 

The prindpal ford of Newbum lies immediately 
uad^ tiie village ; and Conway had taken care to 
command it, as well as other two in the neigh- 
bourhood, with strong trenches. As there were^ 
however, nearly a dozen more within no great dis- 
tance, he. had fully resolved to resign all attempts 
at rasastance. He was only compelled, against his 
own wishes and judgment, to continue at his post, 
by the commands of the Eari of Strafford, who 
was anxious that- someUiing like a battle shoidd 
idee place betwixt the two armies, if for no other 
rsBBon than to try their, mettle. 
• There was this important difference betifixt the 
various sides of the river, that the ground on the 
niNrth side, by which the Scots were to approadi, 
descended by a gradual slope to the water's edge, 
<v^le that on the south side spread out into a 
broad level plain, or hangh, with a hill rising ab- 
ruptly behind, at the distance of half a mile frdm 
the liver* The Scots could thus observe the move. 
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I tf the Bngliah more distbelly tnwifo Bas^ 
]i«h conld obicrre those of the Scots ; sod Ims 
also the Scottish cannoii were able to commaiid^die 
Eaglish trendies. 

As the Soots were tibat night approaching New« 
hum to take up dieir prowid, Leriie and a few of 
the chief noblemen, riding a little way in adraaoe^ 
were neariy surprised and cut off by a party of 
English hme, which had crossed the Tyne to re* 
connoitre. Both partiesy at sight of each other, 
called a halt. It seems probable, that, had tlw 
Scottish party made a precipitate retreat, the £ng^ 
Ush woold haye made as hot a pnrsnit, and mi^ 
hare sozed or slain them. Bnt the resdntion dia-^ 
pkyed by the halt gaye the English so respec t ful 
a notion of their numbers or support as in^nied 
them to refirain from any attadc On the appear- 
ance of a reinforcement to the Scottish party, tlie 
Et^lish retired over tiie water, and rejoined theiv 



The Scots that night encamped on the top «f 
Haddon Law, a rising ground behind Mewbum^ 
haying a plain descent all the way down to the 
water. Their position was unfortunately deficient 
in the artide of water ; but, on the odier hand, 
tiiey had plenty of coal from the nmneroos pits in 
the neighbourhood. This encouraged them to 1^^ 
immense fires during the night all along the front 
of their camp ; a drcumstance which seems nol to 
haye hem without its effect, in imposing a rc s pesl^ 
ful notion ef thdr strength upon tne English* 

Next morning the Scots could perceive, fimn 
their commanding station on the Law, the tfane 
tifsnches or batteries of the English on the {Mi 
bejrend the riyer, each of them mounted with fonr 
pieces of ordnaacei and manned with about fiye 
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hiuMtoid ftnidcetoen. Tk^y a]flo sair set^nl sqpm- 
dvooft of hone drawn op on the meadow to the 
eaati aad- a reserre of hone and foot placed on the 
height behind^ near a place called Ryetown. 

It was then debated whether they ahonld en- 
deavour to divert the enemy from his poaitiom 
by sending off a portion of the army, as if for 
^ purpose of crossing by another ford. Before a 
resolution was entered into, the general thought 
proper to delay till the men should be fortified by 
their dinner ; and thus noon passed without any 
thing being done oa either side ; the hwsemen of 
• both armies watering their;horses, in the meantime» , 
at the river, in view of each other, without offence 
given or taken. As yet, perhaps, the English felt 
secure ; for the tide was in such a state as to put 
the passage of the river out of the question. When 
it had subsided to its lowest level, they seem to 
have become -more jealous; insomuch' that, on a 
Scottish officer coming down to the river side, and 
takiiuf an attentive view of their trenches, a mus- 
ket.shot was sent across the water, which brought, 
him to the ground. 

This was a signal for the commencement of the 
battle. Leslie, who had previously phmted a 
battory of cannon in the steeple of Newbum^ and 
dispersed a great number of musketeen through- 
out the gardens and lanes, now opened up a few 
pieces of ordnance which he had set down in a 
peculiarly favourable situation, exactly opposite to 
the princ^wd English trench. At the first discharge, 
which did no execution, the royalist musketeen, 
from behind the trenches^ elevated their caps upon 
the points of lances, and uttered^ exclamations of 
contempt and ridi«^e of their Scottish aMail«ati»% 

voui. ... A 
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B«$ tk« mmtki diMskufge changed Aoir tnae^ ^r 
atretohing a oonsideiiibW »imber on the mraid. 
A gmtnl fire of oumoa-aiid nmaketiy then coi»- 
menced on both sides; the Scots directbg ibeir 
shot at tbeEnglish sconces, for the purpose of dis- 
lodging their gerdsonsy and the English endeavour- 
ing to beat the Soots from the church steeple. At 
length the Seoto sncceeded in effectmg a consider- 
able Itfeich in the main breast-work ; after which 
;i0Ter3r shot told ieaifnUy upon the mnsketeers witb- 
ia. These men,, who had been chiefly recruited 
witUa the last few months from the scum of Lmi- 
dooy soon found tbdr courage give way before so 
terrible a five. They first complainedy then ninti- 
niedy and at last, on reoeiving one particularly well- 
directed 8hot» foirly fled iam their position^ 

This was no sooner perceived by the Scots, than 
<they sent a forlorn party of nxteen men, (voln»- 
teen,) ondw a Major Ballantyae, across the water, 
to reoonnoitre the condition of the upper breast- 
work) with orders only to fire at a distance^ ind 
retnsat if necessary. Before they could return, jt 
was perceived from the rising grounds in the nei|^ 
iNmrhood that the garrison had retreated from it 
also. The Collie of Justice troop, (that is, the 
troop GomfMMed of geatlemen connected with the 
law ooarts of Edinburgh,) then went across the 
river, under their commander, Sir Thomas Hofie, 
aoeompaaied by two regiments of foot, .(those of 
«LoMb Crawford and Loudcm,) to try what im- 
pression could be 'made upon the rear of the reti- 
ring host. At the same moment, Leslie opened a 
bm^ry from a hill to the eastward, dincUy upon 
tile great body of loyalist horse drawn up on the 
pfatn below* A retreat was then sounded^ and the 
cannon was withdrawn. from the trenchfwu .The 
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Scots, wmiXag the opportiinily, inunediilrif fc^gpa ' 
to pats the riyer in fdU force. 

The battle, howe?er, was not yet gained* Th^ 
best of the English cayalien had been reseired to 
protect the rear. They were men of the highest 
spirit in the canse, most of them English gentle* 
men of Catholic or high Episcopalian principW^ 
Tliey wore cordets of impenetrable steel, and were 
mounted on large powednl horses, against which 
the little Scottish nags made bat a sonry appear- 
imoe. Led by Wilmot, their commissary, and by 
Sir John Digby, this dauntless band repeatedly 
chaiged and hwt bade the College of Jnstke tnN^ 
and other portions of the Scots amy wUeh.sne^ 
cesuTely came np. The CoTnnanters could scaroe* 
ly oppose to them mote than man to man ; fai 
it was in a narrow lane that ihe attack took pkee^ 
There was even some apjHrehension^ at one tioie» 
that they would be obliged to retv^ and leaTO an 
equivocal victory to the fagitiTe army. Fortwoaia* 
ly, to prevent so dire a di8gnice> old Leslie himself 
came up, and, putting himself at the head of the 
troops, encouraged them by voice and example, to 
make one last and redeeimng chafge upon their 
mailed adverasries. It was so far successful, that 
they environed aad took them all priaonwB; hot 
the main body of ^ army had in the meantime 
made a safe and unannoyed retreat. 

The Eng&h horse had left Newcastto the day 
before, with doffed hats aad drawn swords, drink* 
ingheriths, as they rode akmg, to the king, wrhmm 
they swoiB to fight for to the last drop ef their 
Uood, aad every man holding up his hand aad 
TMnngtokillatleaBtadoBeiiCovenaMlen. They 
now nuide their way into the town, in a state it 
the utmost diwrder aad Asmay; crying^ aa .they 
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rode at fall speed tbrongli the streets, ** Now, man, 
woman, and child, pack up and begone I These 
naked devils, the Scots, are upon yon ! Fye, fye, 
lor a guide to Durham I" The roads over which 
they had passed were strewed with arms which 
they had thrown away in the extremity of their 
panic 

Only abont forty of the English fell in ^is en- 
gagement, and these chiefly about the trenches* 
There were, however, about eighty taken, inchi- 
ding a grjeat number of officers. The Scots lost 
only four or five men, but iiad a great number 
more wounded. The only person of any eminence 
who fell on that side, was a son of Sir Patridc 
M*6hie of Largo, (in Galloway,) standard-bearor 
to Colonel Leslie*8 troop. He was a young man 
of great spirit, and was mudi lamented by the 
whole party. Zachary Boyd, the lanreat of ihe 
C<^enanters, has embalm^ hb memory in die 
loUowing brief but expressive elegy : 

*' In this conflict, which was a great pitfe. 
We lost the son of Sir Patrick M'Ghie !" H 

The Scottish army encamped that night (Friday, 
die 28th of August,) upon the ground near Ry- 
town, whidi the enemy had occupied the night be- 
fore; Lord Carnegie's regiment alone remaining 
on the north side of the river, to guard the baggage^ 
which could not be brought over on account of die 
flow of the tide. The most devout exercises were 
diat night performed by all dasses of the army, on 
account of dieir victory, which all acknowledged 
to be a special work of Providence. Next morn- 
ing, the committee prepared new dispatches for the 
governor and mayor of Newcastle, in which they 
caUed upon them, in the same respectful terms as 
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foraMirlyy to permit tlwrpMiage dyroog 
Ml ere they were eent ofl; mt^gence arrived tlni 
tile whde gerrison of that city had abandoned H 
daring the mght» and retired with Lord Conway, 
to join ^e main body of the roya] army at York. 
It was then tfaongbt proper to advance upon the 
town without ceremony. 

The army moved that day to a town called 
Wfaiggam, within two miles of Newcastle, where 
tiiey encamped. On the succeeding day, ( Sunday, 
the SOth of August,) the mayor sent a message, 
inviting them to enter the town ; and they then 
advaiM»d to a field near the suburb, cdled Gate« 
side. The gates were now thrown open, and the 
Committee, with the principal leaders, marched in- 
to the town in state ; Sir Thomas Hope's troop, 
and others which had distinguished themselves in 
the action, marribalKng the way, and the Laird of 
Westqaarter, with hb foot company, keeping the 
port at the end of die bridge. The whole company 
was received at the mayor's house ; where, during 
dfaaner, it was remarked with surprise that they 
drank the king^s health. When dinner was con<^ 
tiuded, Mr Alexander Henderson preadied to 
diem in the great chnrdi of St Nichoks, dioosisg 
for his text the same significant passi^ of Scrip* 
tn« with winch he had concluded the Assembly 
of Glasgow, << The Lord said unto my Lord, sit 
thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool" 

The Scottish army, which had prerionsly been 
in considemble distress for want of prorisions, did 
not immediately procure at Newcastle the supplies 
tririch they had expected. A great num1>er of the 
citizens, and in paidenlar all the victuallers and 
bakeie, so soon as die town was deserted by Lord 
s2 
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lorm Iheir prond niflrcli down ^ Higli Street, 
witlMmt being pi«tty well battensd at mioe bjr hard 
words and more rabetantkl missiles, from the 
t<Migae8 and hands of «< die defoat wives of £diQ^ 



I sitoation of King Charles was, meanwhile,' 
as miserable as that of his insorgent subjects wasr 
trinmpbant. Harried into war by Land, 8trafford, 
and his own inclinations, and tmslang 4o make anr 
efiectire party with the English, by the indigna-' 
tion which he snpposed they must feel at the in-' 
Tflsion of the Scots, he had lefk London on tfae^ 
same day that the Coyenanters crossed the Tweed, 
and was at Northallertmi when he learnt that hiv 
troops had been beat at Newbum. He immedi- 
ately retired, with a distressed mind, to York, 
where he endearonred to concentrate and increase 
his forces. He, and Strafford, and Land, used 
every effort to rouse the militia of the nonhem 
coonties, and to inspire the men already in arm* 
with llie enthimasm which seems to be neeessary 
Hsr figfalang in a civil war. But the militia rekum^ 
to be eml^ied without pay, which the unfortn-^ 
Bate king had it not in his power to give them ; and 
as for the army, it was, according to the report of 
Chtfendon, much more incensed against its own 
leaders than against the Scots. E^serted by tber 
affection of all his snlgects^ except a chosen few; 
opposed, with an army of fifteen thousand raw and 
unwilling recruits, to one of twenty-four thousand 
experienced and determined enthusiasts ; destitutel 
of money, and unable from fear to call the parlia- 
ment, which alone could supply him with it, he 
may be said to have had no resource except one, 
whidk could have only com^ to him in the very 
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extiwmty of;dkives8)-r-theGoiKq»aBnon of bis sub- 
jects. 

There were dreumstaAcesy however, which in- 
duced the Scottbh army to pause with the success 
they had already achieved. Many of their men^ 
disgusted with the hardships of the service, or dis- 
inclined to the cause, thought proper to retire into 
their own country. Money was becoming scarce 
with them, and they were consequently compelled 
to take so much provision upon credit, that they 
feared the English would soon get tired of their 
company. They feared, moreover, that to press 
any further upon the king for the present, would 
turn the tide of popular feeling in his fiivour ; and 
there was, besides, a considerable party of their own 
body, who were disposed in a friendly manner to- 
wards him. 

It was therefore resolved by the committee, al-. 
most immediately after their victory, to enter into 
a treaty with the king. On the 2d of September 
they dispatched a letter to the Earl of Lanark, a 
younger brother of the Marquis of Hamilton, and 
Secretary of State for Scotland, enclosing a pe- 
tition, which they requested him to lay before the 
king. This petition, which was couched in ex^ 
tremely delicate and respectful ^rms, stated, that 
being obliged by their grievances to come into 
England, to seek his own royal ear, they had been 
compelled to << remove such forces as their ene- 
mies had placed to oppose them at Newbum ;" 
that they entertained no wish but to petition him 
for relief; and that they now humbly intreated 
he would be pleased to call a parliament in Eng- 
land, which they conceived to be the only means 
now likely, to succeed in restoring peace to the 
two countries. 
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The king imnediately retarned an mifiwef, 1*6- 
qaesting them to 8et down in plainer tenns the 
elaims which they were disposed to make upon 
him, mentioning that, to settle the aflkirs of the 
conntrjr, he had called a meeting of the Peers of 
England at York, on the 24th instant ; and assn- 
ling them, that he 4ras as anxious for peace as thto 
meanest snhject in his dominions. They lost no 
time in replying to this with a petition more at 
krge than the last, demanding, that the acts of the 
hat Scottish parliament might he ratified by him ; 
*that the castle of Ediahmrgh, and other pnblie 
forts, should he garrisoned for their defence and 
aeeurity; that their countrymen, in England and 
Ireland, might be subject to no fiirther persecution 
for subscribing the Covenant ; that those persona 
(meaning Laud, Strafford, &e.) who had been in« 
Btrumental in raising these unhappy combustions, 
night receire their just censure; that the Scottish 
ships and goods, seised by his majesty, might btf 
restored — ^the losses and expenses of the nation, in 
the present campaign, repaid — and the stigma of 
traitors, which had been a€ixed to them, taken 
off; and, finally, that, with the consent of the par« 
Itament of England, the frontier forts of Berwick 
and Carlisle might be removed, together with all 
other impediments to free trade, and to the gene- 
ral peace of the two kingdoms. 

This petition was sent by Sir James Mercer, 
^ who also carried with him a number of letters from 
the Scottish leaders to their friends in the Englirii 
camp, all of them preTiously read over and sane« 
tioned by the committee, according to a rule which 
had been made at the beginning of the campaign, 
and which hud declared it to l^ treason to corria* 
spend with the English court, or army, m&der odior 
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4!irwm0MM»» An Sir Riehvd GiBhmv m f eni- 
tl«iu8Q of tbe Edigliah eamp, opened a letter from 
the Earl of Montrose^ which W jasfe been deli^ 
vered to him by Sir James Mercer^ and which Sir 
James knew to have been submitted to the com- 
mittee^ an enclosed letter dropped out of it ; and 
Sir James, politely stooping to pick up the same, 
was surprised to find it addressed to the kin§[. 
Certain that no letter addressed to the king had 
been shown by the earl to the committee^ Sir 
James at once became convinced of what had for 
some time been su^ected by his party» that that 
yoimg nobleman had entered into a traitorous cor- 
respondence with his majesty. Immediately on 
returning to Newcastle, he disclosed the circurn^ 
siance to General Leslie, who, at a meeting of the 
committee that afternoon, where it happened to 
be the turn of the Earl of Montrose to preside^ 
desired that Sir James Mercer might be oJled in 
and examined regarding the letters he had carried 
l9 court. Sir James being accordingly introdn* 
eed, declared what he had seen and suspected. 

The president, up<m whom this charge came 
with the suddenness of a thunderbolt, was fortu- 
nately possessed of sufficient presence of mind to 
meet and obviate tjie commg danger. He at once 
boldly stood up« and challenged the committee to 
say» that writing to the kii^ was corresponding 
with an enemy> or that it was any thing else than 
paying duty te their common master. Leslie, who 
thought of military politics alone, had the hardi« 
fiood to say, that he had known princes lose 
their heads for less fisults. But the Scottish nobles 
had not yet so completely shaken off allegiance to 
^eir king, as to dispute openly the strong posi- 
tion wUdi Montrose bad taken ; nor were they 
7 
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disposed to proceed to estremtties wilk onof^trii* 
commanded, and had influence over, about feor 
thousand of their army. He was only senteneed 
to keep his chamber.^^ 

The secret history of Montrose's condu<;t at 
this period, is, that since the pacification of Ber- 
wick, when he was gained over by the king in 
person, he had been exerting himself to form a 
royal party in Scotland, of which he himself should 
be head. The only object which this nobleman 
ever cherished, was personal aggrandisement : Us 
sole inspiration was the vice, or the virtue, cf vokm 
bition.^'^ In early youth, when returning from his 
travels, full of foreign accomplishments, and in tlM 
spring-tide of youthful hope, he had endeavoured 
to attract the favourable attention of his sove- 
reign.^^ Disappointed in that object, he was uf*» 
ged by wounded self-love to enter the ranks of 
the Covenanters ; where for some time he acted 
"^th a degree of zeal which fairly showed that he 
•aimed at a high, if not the highest, place in their 
councils ,and army. But Rothes had from the be- 
ginning taken the lead in their councils, and Les- 
lie was preferred as generalissimo, both on account 
of his superior military experience, and because 
his preferment could excite the jealousy of n« 
individual nobleman. Montrose, therefore, se»- 
ing it impossible to acquire the distinction he 
aimed at in the popukr party, was easily persua- 
ded to revert to the king, by the profpect which 
Charles held out to him of becoming head of the 
loyal party about to be formed in Scotland. Du* 
ring the interval of peace between the last cam- 
paign and the present, he had exerted himself se- 
creUy tagain over his personal friends and others 
to the king ; and such had been his success, that, 
9 
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4Mit]te dA of Jaly^ 1040^ a bond of association, 
dnmm out by bimself> and headed by his name^ 
flM» signed by the Earl of Wigton, the Lords. Fle- 
ming, Boyd, and Almond ; and afterwards, by the 
£tf Is of Marischal, Mar, Athole, Kinghocn, Perth, 
Kelly, Home, and Seaforth, and the Lords Stor- 
mont, Erskine, Drammond, Napier, and Ker, as 
well as by some persons of less note ; engaging to 
maintain the royal authority, with the liberties of 
the kingdom, against all who should display other 
designs. This document, from the place where it 
was framed, is known in Scottish history by the 
epithet of <' The Cumbernauld Association.*' It 
was the first attempt at a secession from the pure 
object and motives of the Covenant, and may be 
accepted as a proof that the unity of feeling with 
which Scotland at first took up arms for the pro- 
tection of her religion, was no longer the same, 
bat had, as it were, become broken by its very 



Urged probably by the discovery of Montrose's 
^safiection, the Scottish committee soon settled 
the preliminaries of a treaty with the king. Com- 
missioners from both sides being appointed, a meet- 
lag todc place on the 1st of October, at Rippon, 
a Tillage situated halfway betwixt the quarters of 
the two armies. It was there agreed that hos- 
tilities should cease betwixt them on the 26th 
of October. Charles consented to obey the na- 
tional Toice by callmg a parliament. On that 
condition, ^e peers in council at York agreed to 
borrow upon weir personal security, and the city 
of London agreed to lend, a sufficient quantity of 
money to pay both armies, till such time as it was 
eaqweted the national grievances would be settled 
in pBrlioment. The Scottish army was to receive 
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£850 ftpday, and to reimmi at N^weasde* la <iie 
iDea]itiiDe» the coraminion for flettling tho terms 
of peace was transferred fhnn Rippon to Loiidoii» 
in order to attend npon parliament, wfaldi had 
beui caUod to meet 4Mi the 3d itf Novemher. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT SIGNED. 

Af whoi dw iMtaiMks <fa ittbouiktay 
And oiftrtkfm the level gnmodt, 
ThopB ImtkMmddma, that like* 
Did kee^it out. now keep it iik 



Scotland^ which had fakhetio aeted a diief 
part ia the straggle with the Inag, from this period 
will he obterred to appear ia oi^ a secoadtfry 
cfaaiaeter. It had done ti^ Bagkad the vrinabfto 
aerriee of proving that their GomaoB tovefeigE 
was to be tilecessfnUy r e wa f te d s h now yielded ap 
ta its mofe powerM neighboor the task of pro* 
aoeatiag to the atmost ms redoctioa within the 
Imita of that merogative whieh he had so far 
ttaoBgrened. Engboid being onee lurly engaged 
in the stn^e, for wlach it had been so long ripe» 
and was at this jaactore so oompetenty Seotiand 
fell back to its natural position as only aa aazih- 
aty. 

The ebaage of eombataats waa by no means fii- 
vooraUe to the kkg. He had hitherto contended 
with a people who» aotwithataacKng the atrenaeaa 
rt si s t anco whieh tho^ had offeied to hia m an war co^ 
wore ia reaUty by no n^ana ias|riiad ^ntb any 
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Strong feeling of hostility to his person> but were 
rather, from many circumstances, warmly attached 
to it. He had now to meet the sterner array of a 
nation which was not a priori so well inclined to 
his person, which was much more powerful and 
enlightened, and to which he had, if possible, given 
deeper cause of offence. 

In addition, moreover, to his new enemies, he 
still retained the^old; for the Scottish army, as it 
had already obliged him to call the English par- 
liament, so it continued to hang over him, a will- 
ing bugbear to frighten him into compliance with 
all the revolutionary schemes which that body of 
republicans chose to devise for his destruction. 

The parliament — the famed Long Parliament— * 
met on the 3d of November, and was no sooner 
seated than it began to direct its energies against 
the roynl authority. It soon became apparent that 
Charles, in constituting that uncompromising body^ 
had only organized 4m engine which waa to wovk 
his own ruin. One of its first acts was to impeacli 
his most zealous and prominent minister, the Earl 
of Strafford, of high treason. It next proceeded 
to impeach, and to commit for trial, Archbishop 
Laud, or as he was popularly and punningly styled, 
in allusion to his diminutive stature, ** his little 
grace," who, like Strafford, was obnoxious to th» 
nation by his advocation of arbitrary measures in 
tbe royal council. The Scots had demanded the 
surrender of these ministers {as well as. eome 
others) to public vengeance, from resentment of 
what they had done in r^ard to Scotland ; and the 
English nation seem to have felt that their destmc* 
tion was necessary, as an atonement to the geniua. 
of Uberty,. which they had so grievously offended, 
and as a wiirninp; to fill who might henceforth, likm 
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ihtetaf he AtpoMd to tei a* dte agento of rojml 
vfrmmy* Th«f nwe saoemirely ezocnHM^^ id- 
thoiig^ At A enmiidenUA inta^ ; ind k mmf be 
Mfely inresomcd thAt tiMir dMrtkopsred lie w«]^ feir^ 
by piieparaf th* peofle to saaetioB, Ike siaaftir fcte 
ovvntMUy AMvded to tbe Mag. 

The ComaoBi of EagkoKl diq^lfl^wd tiwir «i* 
^tndsaqr otw tho sovwriga byyariom other aetiL 
llier extorted from biniy in particiilar, oMQ wticAi 
enbled tbem to «it as loag u they ehose, witbovl 
being liable to ^atolntioDv or er en to p ff e roga t k»» 
bybABdecree. Tbey dso prepored to gite a final 
MOAT to bia antheritf, by deBio]»biBg» what bad 
loaf been eateemod ito chief b«dwBi^ the EatA- 
Uiahed Cbarcb of En^boML 

The parManieiit whKh perfbriAed iheae woiKlen» 
waa coiupoaed of three dunerent paftieB ; the hwadB 
of the kang and the chATch, who were Tery few ; tbe 
firlendo of preabyteriEanBiy who were also bt geao- 
lAt fricBcBy to the kiAg;'aDd the repmblieaaa or ia^ 
dependente, who eared for so ifeseriptioik of eonatii* 
tnted eh«rcby and who were deddedly adtene to 
tbeking. The kst party wab the emat imneroar; 
aady b<£ig aa yet in atfict Affianee wkb tbe IVeaby- 
teriaas er middle party, it waa iMe to comfltBad oa 
aB oocanooB trimaphaat auijoritiea ia tbe hooae. 
The first or loyal party waa not oaly smaller, bat 
was not nearly so steadtot or aealoos : the opposite 
party often tired it oat by debatiagy aad, aftermost 
nad retved to dbmeror to other relasAtMBs, some- 
times aecoBipliahed objeeta wfaieh amAd aot bare 
beea otherwise obtained. Thaa^ on one ooeaakm, 
wiien tbe matter in debate waa no less thaa tbe ex- 
istenee or destmctioo of the Gharch of Baglan^ the 
loysHsta retired almost to A nma, loAving tbe pnri- 
tano to da A» they pteaeed latheir Abscnee ; whiA 
t2 
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CMifled Lord Falkland, to make tfae In^aonty fant 
just lemark, that ^< the enamiea of the church hated 
it wiwae than the devU, while its yery beat Mendft 
did npt like it «o well aa their dinner/'^ 

Daring all these tisnsactionB the Scottish amiy 
lay in comfortable qnartera at Newcastle^ and tha 
commissioneiB of the kingdom resided in London. 
When die treaty was entered into at Rippon, §L 
was expected thaty like that of Berwick, it wmdd 
be transacted in a very brief apace of time. Th» 
English malcontents, however, aaw that the conti- 
Boance of the Scottish Covenanters in arms, with . 
thek demands still unsatisfied, was absolutely fie- * 
cessasry to their existence as a parliament; and. 
they contrived, on various pretences, to protracts 
the conclusion of the trea4;y till such time as they 
felt the spirit of their own country to he sufficient 
for their pi;otectioa They willingly supported the . 
Scottish army, at its stipulated ratio of £850 a-day« . 
and even did not hesitate to give it a douceur for 
the more effectual purchase of its eoontenance. 
Under the pretext of repaying the losses which the . 
kingdom had endured by the war, they voted them- 
what they styled a In'otherfy assuUmoe to tha ; 
amount of £300,000, paying £80,000 as a first in- 
stalment of the sum. So long aa the army lived . 
in good quarters^ and received its pay with due re-t 
gularity, it was of course willing to accommodate , 
itself to the views of the parliament* 

The commissioners for the nianagement of the 
treaty had been a|^ointed from im beg^ninff * 
house to reside in, near London Stone» together 
with the neighbouring church of St Aatholin's, «s 
a proper place for the performance of public worship 
after their own fashion. In that church, wiiich wi^a • 
connected ^th. the hopiBe by % -secreV pastage,.^ 
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thnmgfa wUcb the commiaflionen eoiild enter the 
gallery, without being seen, the most distingntshed 
of the Scottish clergy, who attended the commis^^ 
siooy as Baillie, Henderson, Blair, and Gillespie,* 
preadied erery day, from morning till night, to th» 
people «tf London, who floeked in such crowds ta 
Lear them, that after thonsuids had heen admitted, 
aeoves dnng to the windows, to catch the very 
echoes of this newfangled and fayonrite species itS 
sacred rhetoric The effect of these prelections was 
soon observable npon the city mobs, who hence-* 
forth assailed the kmg, wherever he appeared npon 
the street, with vehement denunciations of Episco- 
pacy. 

It was not till Angnst 1641, nearly ten montha 
from the commenoem^it of the treaty, that the par-* 
liament pennitted it to foe concluded. The king had 
in the meantime exerted himself to gain ^ver the 
affections of the commissioners, and with such ef- 
fect, that Rothes, hith^to their principal man, wan 
supposed to have become his friend, although hia 
di^h, which happened soon after, prevented any 
conspicuous display of the change from evor being 
made. Titular noneura, however, and promises of 
office, which were all the unfortunate monaich had 
to bestow, made but a poor impression, in general, 
upon the' bosmns of these personages, compared 
with what was produced by the substantial bribes 
-^for such they mast be termed-^which the par* 
liament had already given them. Moveorer, with- 
out regard to such means of biassing affection, the 
Scottish army and people were as yet ranch more 
strongly disposed to side with the parliament, their 
new ally, thiBn iHth the king, who might in seme 
measure be termed their old enemy. Charles was 
still known to be anxious to save Episcopacy botk 
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in Ei^biid imd Scotitady whfi^ h was iffiAeiA from 
the ccmdnct of parHftinoiit, that that detested sys- 
tem of worship wonld qpeedilf he so completely 
alMilished as nerer to gire them any Luther anii<^- 
ance. They are even at this time supposed to hftTia 
heen flattered by l2ie dominant party in parMamenta 
with the prospect of seeing their own bdoved sy»-» 
tem of religion substitttted in England for that 
ivhidi had wrought them ^ mneh mischief. 

The Scots were singularly fortunate in thus he* 
coming an object of competition between the kin^ 
and parliament ; being enabled by the ctrcumstanco 
to get all diey wanted Irom boUi parties. From 
pariiament they had got the arrears of their pay, 
and an immense superfluous sum, neither of which 
they had the least reason to expect on l^eir enter- 
ing the war. From the king, in the hope which he 
entertained of thereby mollifying them towards 
himself, they obtained a ratification not only of aS 
their desires on the score of religion, but also of 
many political advantages ; he having acceded to 
almost every item of the eight demands which they 
made last year at Newcastle. 

Soon after the treaty was conehkled, and when 
the Scottish army was on the point of being dn- 
solved, they derived some further adtaatagee from 
the power which they seemed to have, of casting 
the balance between the contending parties. The 
king, not thinking that he had yet sufidently se- 
cured them by granting all their desires, and being 
anxious that, in case of the war which he foresaw 
between him and his parliament, they should ather 
ffide with him, or at least remain neutnd, resolved 
to pay their country a visit, and to exert all Me 
influence^ and oSSer all he had to give, in order to 
gain them over. For this purpose, much against 
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die HPill of parliament, he aet out from London om 
the lOth of August ; and passing through Navr* 
castle, where he was received with respect by thai 
Scottish army, and entertained by their general, 
he arriyed at Edinburgh on the 14th. . 

Every efifort and every expedient which could 
be devised for the conciliation of Scotland, was. 
immediately brought into play by this much«>hum'«. 
bled monarch, who might almost he said to bavsa: 
now come in the character of a suppliant to die rery . 
people, whom two little years before he had de- 
nounced as rebels. It was on a Saturday evenings 
ibat he arrived. He spent almost the whole of 
llie succeeding day in attendance upon public wor- 
ship, after the Scottish fashion; which, as if to 
gratify the people as much as possible, was per* 
formed by their favourite preacher, Mr Alexander. 
Henderson, in that very Chapel-Royal, which, for 
twenty years before the insurrection, had heetk 
wed, so much to the disgust of the Scottish na«. 
tion, for the performance of the Episcopalian ser«^ 
vice. The same clergyman was appointed to at« 
t^d him constantly as a sort of domestic chaplain,, 
to pray every morning and evening before him, and 
either to preach to him every Sunday himself or 
to stand beside bis chair while some minister of his . 
appointment took his place in the pulpit. Besides 
the ordinary sermons on Sunday, his majesty an«i 
nounced his intention of attending as many every 
Tuesday ; and during the whole of these tedious, 
harangues, he scrupulously took care never to ex- 
press any sensations of languor. By his whole 
conduct, and by what he ordained to be observed 
by his household, he endeavoured to flatter the 
nation with an idea, that he waa either a sincere 
convert to their sy8lem.i>f worah^, or at bast that 
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lie no longer entertaiiied Ant arefsion to it» wUclr 
WW BUppofled to have been the occasion of all the 
kte tronblee. 

In all luB pnbfic acta be aeaknttljr pnrsned the 
aame object. When be met them for the first time 
in parliament, he expressed a strong desire to give 
a formal ratification to the acts already acknow- 
ledged in the treaty^ by tonching them widi the 
aceptre^i^ ceremony which senred in Scotland the 
porposes answered in Enghmd by the royal signa- 
tore. Bnt they rejected this proposal, on the plea , 
that it supposed an invalidity in the treaty ; and 
they contented themselres with seeing him pub- 
lish and prodaim the acts in his own name. He 
then consented to Tarions new acts, which they* 
praposed to him as necessary for the peace and. 
well-being of the kingdom. One was to decree 
Aat parliaident shoold meet once every three 
wars, wiAont the necessity of bong caUed, aa it 
md hitherto been^ by himself Another was to 
put into thw bands the power of choosing the 
officers of state, of jostiGe, and of law, withont hie 
having any power of interference in iiut matter. 
He might thus be said td have demided himself of 
all bnt a nominal sovereignty over the conatry, 
and to have snnendered the whole power of go- 
vernment back into the hands of the people^ itoat 
whom he had obtained it. 

But the favours which he thns heaped upon tbe 
nation at large were scarcely calcokted to meiEe' 
each an impressbn on the public mind, as those 
which he bestowed upon the incfividnal heads of 
the new goverament. The ehief offices w^r^ in 
the first place, according to the object of the act, 
filled with the leading Covenanters. Loodkm 
was auide CteciUer, with as eailiein^ and a 
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Cfwrn^ Iiothian^ «iid Lindmyy beouiie a eommittei 
for ducbargiiig tlia offiee of Treasurer; tb Earl 
of 9i»biimi» wbo bad deputed his eldMt son to 
^in tb& raw of the Covenanten, was continuod 
in bis office of I^ord Friry Seal ; Sir Tbomaa 
Hope» potwithwtanding his betrayal of the kiiig^a 
interests throughout the. whole troubles, remaii^ 
in the situation of Lord Adyocate ; Johnstoun be* 
came a Lord of Sessiou, with a pension ; and Sit 
TTiomas Hope, jumoTi was made Justice-GeneraL 
Many bonovs were, morooTer, dirtributed among 
them» Aq^lewusitkedtommarquisate-^Loudon^ 
as we bare Mud»lo an earldom. Old GenerolLeslia 
waa madeEarl of Leren, the king himself puttrngmi 
Us coronet in a Ml ttieeting of parliament.' The 
LieuteniOlt^Generaly Almond» was made Eail of 
Callander; the Lairds of Dndhope and Arbuth. 
not were made iVisoounts ; and Sir Andrew Mur-^ 
my (the seocmd man that signed the CoTenant) 
mrar obtaiwid a peerage* under the litle of Lord 
Balvaird. Many inferior persons were knighted* 
The king» «s Clarendon remarksy seemed to bara 
no oth^ object than to bononr and prefer vrm 
body precisely in prqKirtion to the ability whictt 
the indiYidnal possessed of doing him miscbie& 
Nor were the devgy fi)igotten« Senderson, who 
was now a sort <^ favourite with the king, got the 
vmnt of the Cfa^idpRoydy which bad formerly 
Veen deemed << a morsel ntfuMT a bishop;"^ Gillespie 
hsd a pemion settled upon him ; and the profes* 
son 9f the uniTersitiest ^ho were generally at the 
qame time ministers» were endowed with liberal 
provisiona frpm the revenues of the suppressed 



While the. king, bestowed these fiiTOurs upon 



Us eAemiei, he ww qot pe rm iUed to dipfaiy tte 
ieati &vovr for his iriendB» All tlmt he €oald pro-» 
core for those who had served lum most fiuthfaUjr 
ia the kte conynlsioiis was, that they should not 
be. given up to the popular Tengeance* The on-* 
fortunate cavaliers could not he^ remarking^ with 
bitterness of spirit, that if they had served his ma- 
jesty with less seal, they would probably have beea 
more liberally rewarded; and one of them, the 
Earl of Camwath, went so far as to say in a pub- 
lic meeting, that he conceived the best plan to 
proeore the favour of the king, would be to go 
over to Ireland and join Sir Phelim O'Nealy & 
chief of the rebels who were then agitating ifaalF 
uodiappy country.^ 

There were> however, at dus period, some friends 
of the king, who were not to be prevented by his 
present inability to reward them, from engaging in 
enterpriseB for the advancement of his intenestk 
Amaag these, the Earl of Montrose was by many 
degrees the most zealous* An incident had oo^ 
cmred previous to the king s visit» which ceased 
this restless noblinnan to be arrested by the Cove*- 
9anter% and thrown into Edinburgh castle. Hi* 
bond of association^ m^itioned in the last chapter; 
was discovered by Aigyle. Being unrnediately* 
aeizedy he was summomMl before &e Committeo 
of Estates, and required to give an explanation of 
his conduct. He owned the bond, and gave some 
reasons for having entered into it, which provokedl 
hn ezaminatera to such a degree, that, but for ths^ 
fear of precipitating a rupture with the royalists,' 
he would have been proceeded against capitally: 
One circumstance which came out against Inm du* 
ring the examination gave peculiar offence : It 
wa9 discovered that he had ^tered a cal^mmous 
8 
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; reg»cdiag Aigyk^ to tiicr efllict that tlii» 
«oUem8ii liad publicly dedaied it to bo tho intent 
4m>ii «I parliament to depose the king. On being 
cfattged with this, he gave for his aiithor Mr John 
Stuart) Commissary of Dnnkeld ; who, beii^ f<»rth- 
,wilh examined, dedared, that last year, bebg with 
4he Earl <^ Atfaole and some other gentlemen in 
vAtgyle's tent at the Ford of Lyon, he had heard 
ins lordship say, ^< that the Covenanters had con- 
sulted both lawyers and divines anent (ctmcem* 
d»g) the dq^osing of the king, and gotten re8ohi« 
•tion that it m^fht be done in three cases-^^-deset^ 
4ion^ invauon, and vendition ; and that they had 
rOBSolved, at dbe last sitting of parliament, to ac* 
complish that object at its next session." Stuart^ 
'for giving circnlation to this calmnny, which fell < 
under the description of ieasing-nuxkingf and ha« 
ving eventnally acknowledged that he did so fma 
Waiice^ was tried, cimdemned, and beheaded. 

Montrose continiied in Edinborgh castle, along 
with. his fellow^conspirators, Lord Napior, and 
%be Lairds of Keir and Blackball, when the king 
4irrived in Scodand. It will appear strange, Uiat 
(While nnder strict confinement, he dbonld faav« 
.contrived to exert himself in behalf of the kingi 
Yet it seems certain that he did so. An ahcwtive 
^ot, termed << The Incident," which came to %ht 
.while the king resided herey and which seems to 
Jhave formed part of a aininltaneons conspkaey 
^hrovghoQt the three kmgdoms in ftivonr of dis* 
. liressed royalty, can . only be ascribed to hia aetiie 
•0»A nnhetttatmg genias. 

The Marqnis of Hamilton had, previous to this 
.periods inade his peace wkh the Covenanters, and 
•waanow, along with his brother the Earl of Lanark* 
illigh in tbdr confidence, and ahnoet on a ievri with 

VOL. I. U 
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Aigyb^in tha imtiiagRnnmt of gflkint MontMit 
«M thtrefiNte }d0iued to honour hbn gnd his bro^^ 
with a ihare of that imridions antipathy which h0 
had pxevionsly cherished towards ArgyJik Sttnek 
with an idea^ that if these men were all nettored^ 
the king's interest and his own would at onoe rise, 
he proposed to Charles, in a letter, a pkli for ha- 
ving them assassinated. The mind of the.king^ 
rarolted with horror from a proponl, which, how* 
eier smtable to the latitade dF a half-barbarooft 
state like Scotland^ was not at all agreeable to aft 
enlightened aiind;^ but he expressed no diilikfr 
to a nodiScatioa of tibe plan, winch Montrose im* 
mecfiately afterwards seems to hare submitted U» 
him, the object of which was, that the same ind>» 
ndnals should only be arrested and tried for hi^ 
treason. There is no direct evidence, it must he 
remarked, that either Montrose projected, or that 
Charies sanctioned, the scheme ; yet the train |tf 
events which foUowed are of such a nature as not 
IQ be explicable upon any other supposition. 

The scheme of the pbt was strongly character- 
istic of £ootlan4--*it was quite in the spirit of 
an ancient mikL The three ohnosous ttoblemtti 
wore to hare been called out. of their beds on m 
particalar night, under the pretence of theiir bddg 
requested by ^e king to risit him in hii bod- 
ehamber* As they were proceediiqr thither, th^ 
were to be anreated as traiton by a set of officem 
devoted to the king; then they were to be ptft 
wto the hands of the Ei^ of Crawford, who waa 
to keep a body of soldiers ia veadiness; under 
whidi escort diey were to be huxri^ on board a 
vessel in Letth roads ; where they were to lie «#- 
due from the inlerierence of the people, till- sach 
idme as the kmg had gaineda suffioeat asoeadeai^ 
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ift llie ooimtrjr, to tr^, condemn, nd execute them. 
It vaB part of the project, that the city of EcKb- 
imrih was to be seized by the same body of si^ 
iBen, and the castle pat into the hands of the Eail 
bf Montrose. Probably it was contemplated, liMty 
the diief men being cnt off, the people orefawed, 
llie seat of gOTerament seized, and the pavliament 
aidijected to the royal wiB, matten in Seotlmd 
Wonld once more revert to their ancient channels, 
snd Charles be enabled to appear before his Eng- 
fish parliament with a force snlBcient to suppvesa 
it. 

' Circnmstaneesooiroboisting'ihis^ewof ^The 
Incident" were actoally taking place, or had mm 
cently taken places in the two sister countries. 
In Engknd, an attempt had been made t6 draw 
•die army into a sort of declaration in he^msar of Um 
king, forl^e pnrpostf^of cooling liie parUament; 
and in Ireland, an insnmctton of the CalJiolics 
Was jnst on the very same day taking place, whidi, 
though certainly attended with cirenmstaaces no| 

. calcidated to be faFonntble to any party concern* 
ed, was unquestionably undertaken with a ^ew 
towards the promotion of the royal uiterest. 
The plot of <<^ The Incident'' was divulged by a 

' gentleman who was innted to join in it, and le* 
ibsed. On his conreying the inteUigence to lieu* 
tenant Colonel Hurry, that officer UMt no tiase m 
carrying it to General Ledie, and he in his turn 
immedbtely communicated it to the persons cfaksfly 
concerned. They instantly took measures lor me 
protection of then: persons for the ensuing night, 
and next monnng, ifter writing a hasty apology ta 
the king for thi^r conduct, retired to Kianeil House 
IB West Lothian, the seat of themotlysrof liiotwo 
HamUtonst The vriMle dly caught the iteiui; 
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idle friends and ntaiiieis of l;)ie tbse noUett^ 
aemUed for their. ^rotectiim ; and the diief Cove* 
JMuiten Bet watches upon their houses. Ia the al^ 
temoon the king went np the main street of the 
icitf * with five or six hundred armed men behind 
Jbim, with whom he entered the outer hall of dbin 
iWliament Hoose. . He comphuned loudly to par^ 
Uunent against the three noblemen^ whom he ac-<* 
isosed of a design to throw obstacles in the way of 
Jus aeeonciliation with his people, by breaking up 
Ahe parliament. He demanded that they ^ould 
not be permitted to return till the matter was in^ 
veaetigated ; and he proposed that his own conduct 
should be scrutuuzed at the pleasure of parliament* 

The Scottish Estates were neceasarily much 
alaimed at ^ Thelncident ; ' but they took some m 
gorousmeasures £ar their own protection, and event* 
ually had die resolution to %it stilL An account 
of the plot was communicated to the English par«« 
li^ment by a committee whieh that body had de»^ 
pnted to Edinburgh to act as spies upon the king> 
and such was the ahmn which it occasioned m 
LondoDy that it was thought necessary to mount » 
guard upon the House of Commons. The whole 
matter, however, soon passed into oblivion, espe- 
cially in Scotland, where two days had not elapsed 
after its discovery before Aigyle, Hamilton, and 
JLAuark, had returned, and were taken once mortt 
into favour by the king. 

After remaining three months in Edinburgh^ 
Charles was at last huiried away by intelligence 
of the breaking out of the Irish Catholic insurrec-* 
tion. Owins; to a disappointment which that party 
had met wiuL at the beginning of their enterprise^ 
in not being able to seize the city of Dublin, thejr 
Ijttd. fanoitted themselves to .be transported he< 
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yoAd Ae bornicb of rasKm and tmnmityy andlMKl 
•nonpted an indiacriintiiate maaiacre of aU the 
IVoteatanti and English who resided within ikmjt 
coontiy. Charles saw it to he necessary for hb 
interest to pnt a stop to proeeedings, the whole 
blame qi which woidd probaUy he imputed to 
himself ; and, after opening a negotiation with ike 
Scottish Parliament for the transportatioii of a 
hody of their troops over to the sister island, to he 
employed in suppressing the insnrrection, he took 
a hasty leave of Scothmd. On the evening hefore 
his departure, (Noremher 17,) he feasted tM whole 
of the nobility in the greaSb hall of Holyroodhouse, 
and declared Aat he *^ went away a contented 
prince from a contented people." 

Every day after the king's retnm to LondeOy 
things seemed to he precipitated iJMter and finster 
towards diat hloody climax, which men had lor 
some time looked iorwaid to as the only termina- 
tion to the present catnuwdinary eonfliet of opi« 
aions. It may be useful at sueh a period for tte 
reader to pause, and, casting one huiried glaaee 
backward, prepare huoaself for the ground which 
be is yet to traverse. He has, in tne Unit I^Me* 
seen a pious and benignant sovereign assume the 
government of a country which was rendered al- 
most ungovernable by the violence of religions and 
political focdon. He has seen this moiuardi side 
Urith the party whose reli|^us and p<^itical sen- 
timents seemed most favourable to the interests of 
monarchy ; the party which seemed to comprise 
the bulk of the wealth, power, and intelligence of 
the country. He has seen the monarch, in order 
to mamtain ancient institutions against the at- 
tacks of the opposite party, descend to the use of 
cruel and illegal powers which he supposed to be 
u2 
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v«tted iaUmaelf ; inpirtieiilar,^! he used bis* itot<> 
pie aibitruy will in^ndeaTOiiriBg to reform the re- 
ligiolu opimoiis of one whole state. Covntenaiiced 
by the liberal prindples which had been gradually 
spreading in ^e meantime thronghont the popula- 
tion of England^ this nation had fairly rebelkd t 
had overawed the king ; had ihe» reduced hinr to 
a sart of obedieiiee to hia subjects ; and finally, by 
ita vidorioos army, had extorted from him sucb 
coaoeanons of his prerogative as might almost be 
sud to have discrowned him; 

So far all was well ; and, if the king had theif 
died, and some collateral relation succeeded, it w 
probable that the state would have flourished morei 
than ever under the new limitations of the roya^ 
power* But the misfortune was, that the king, 
frara whom these concessions had been wrested,' 
was naturally supposed willing not only to seize ^ 
first Importunity of reasserting his pristine rights,' 
but also to revenge upon his insurgent subjects the^ 
ittinltfr and injuries which they had seen it to her 
their duty to offer te hira; Fearing the possibility 
of a rebound^ they were ob%ed, for their own* 
safety, to press him harder and harder^ and bind^ 
him faster and fasto*, in the hope of at length seed- 
ing themselves placed in a condition of complete: 
security. This of course drove him to despera-^ 
tion ; and, though unwillng to enter into war, he. 
waa at last cmnpdiled, for the safety of himself and 
his fiumly, and for the salvation of the frame of^ 
goveniBient, to resort to that hist argument 

The reader has seen that, during the yean 1689^ 
and 164fO, when the Scottish Covenanters appear«-r 
ed in arms before him, there seemed to be scarce- 
ly such a thing in England as a party willing to- 
****m»e the interests of loyalty, Thisy however,. 
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'tM only i>cea9i<Hied by the general apathy ef tt» 
Elation towards the snhject in dispute. The matter 
of contention was now (1641) one of more ge* 
Deral and more exciting interest. A strong £ng« 
fish party was now banded against the king. ^ Tbs 
€▼6 hnndred kings of the Honse of Commons," He 
King James VI. nsed to call them, had now ar« 
rayed themselres in the front of majesty ; and the 
two parties seemed to be committed for a raorlal 
struggle. The very danger of the king, his fadp^ 
lessness, his wretchedness, then gained him friends^ 
whom substantial pay and glittering honour could 
not hare formerly brought around him. 

The king's friends were chiefly country gentle* 
men ; men of ancient and honourable families, who 
Teared that, if his interest fell, their own must iidt 
likewise, and who, moreover, were generally 8t« 
tached to the object which he had always pre4 
fessed to patronise with most distinction, md for 
which he might now be said to be about to do bat^ 
tie, — ^the Church of England, and its far-extended 
priTileges. The friends of pndiament were, on th« 
other hand, mostly citizens ; men bred to merefl(B4 
tile employments, who felt their sympathies ex<« 
cited, as is customary with men of that order, in 
ftiTOur of any political or religions moTemeats that 
promised to equalise more nearly the various ranks 
df mankind. The king had endearonred, with, 
some success, to gain Ittck hi» Scottish subjects^ 
and he calculated upon the hearty assistance of al- 
most all ranks and persuasions of the gentry of 
England. The parliament trusted chiefly to the 
inhabitants of the city where they were assembled ; 
the wealthy, the numerous, the sealoim populaiioD 
of London. 

When Charles returned from Scotland, he found 
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tlie Howie of Cmomoos imJdiig a prod%ioafi ool* 
txj aboat the late oonspiraey in SeoUaady about 
the Irish masaaere, and aboat the designs against 
them which tbey prolessed to be daily diacoveF- 
VD% among the Plipists and friends ^^libsolat^ 
royalty. They endeavoured to mtdie theur alanna 
the pretext for drawing a strong body^goard around 
tfaem^ and even for tdking oQt of the king's hands 
the powerof raising the militia of the kingdom, and 
Bomtnating offieeta to the army. Charles, on hia 
part, waa not inactive in his designs against them. 
He had endeavow«d^ when in Scotland, to collect 
from Montrose and others such a body of evidence 
agahMt certain of the most violent of these dema- 
gogues, regarding their underhand transactiona 
wi& the Covenanters, as might seem sufficient to 
convict them of high treason ; in which case, he 
hoped, their fate would terrify the remainder into 
more moderate measures. He even adopted the 
dwing resolution of seizing five members of the 
Commons and one of the Lords, with his own 
hand, while they were in the very place of theit 
pride, in the very throne of their successful sedi* 
tioa. He attempted to put this design into prac« 
tice on the Sd of January, 1642 ; but the olmox- 
kms individuals escaped as he entered the House, 
and he was at once disappointed in a favourite ob- 
ject, and overwhelmed with popular opprobriapi 
for so viokmt and so unkingly an attempt. 

Soon after this, preparations might be said to 
have commenced on both sides for putting the 
aigument to the arbltiation of the sword. The 
parliament were, perhaps, jfully best fitted for en- 
tering into war ; fm they possessed, in consequence 
of the late concessions, almost all the resources of 
Uw kingdonu The king was proportionally unfit 
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f or a eampiiin : lie|lieweTer»took^eopp0rtiiBitf 
afforded "hj his daaghter Mary's sailiiig for HoU 
Iflud, where she was to be mairied to the Prince of 
OrsDge, to send orer his consort to that ooantryr 
with thd erown^jewelsy to purchase arms and an* 
BKinitioii. He attempted to gain the Tower of 
London by sabstitatuig a new lieutenant of hia 
a^wn par^ £or one of the parliamentary compleziosf 
he dispatdied the Earl of Newcastle to take posses*^ 
sion «3f Hall, where all the stores prepared far th» 
two Scottish campaigns had been deposited ; and 
he vognardedly duclosed that he had a similar de« 
sign upon Portsmonth* Bnt the parliament anti- 
dpated or thwarted all these schemes. He kaA 
liow retired from London, where the mob and thci 
parliaraent together had at length rendered it im* 
possible for Um to live longer. He fixed his resi^f 
dence at York, as a commanding point of rendea^ 
irons- for his friends ; and on the 25th of Aagnsl^ 
1642, after aumy wn attempts at negotiation had 
been made «n both sides, he set np his standard aa 
Nottingham; '< the open signal," as Hnme ex^ 
j y ws s o s it, <« of discord and mil war thnmg^Mnia 
the kmgdom." 

At this crisis, Scotland stood in a peifectly 
neutral situation. It owed, indeed, great oblig»4 
laons to the English parliament, which had noa 
Imly bestowed upon it a direct douceur of moneys 
hut, by pressing upon the king, compelled him to 
natiiy it in all its religious and political desires^ ^ 
Yet the king had been their last bene&ctor; and,, 
with whatCTor reluctance or hollowness of inteno 
tion he might be supposed to have confamd hi» 
~ ft^roors, he had certainly a right to expect from th» 
iSouBtry an obedience which he had regularly p«r« 
alHiBed^ The affBcdoas of the people weioi per<^ 
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hap^ eqoilly batiacrd betwMii both pmiat. TM 
eiWM of the iMriiameiit wasin some metmte idtisi* 
lified with otte they thenselvw had reemitly enltr* 
tauiady waa the canae of ciTil Hb^ty, aad w«a ««p« 
poaedto ihvoIto their fiironrite poiat^*--^ 4eatrtio» 
tfen of the hieraiehy ; that of the kkig appeaiedta 
Ihdr aneient feelinga of loyahy, whidi wei^ then* 
«adhaTeererfltneeeoiitmaed,iNsryfltioag. Uoi^ 
BBBMiaad to be aaea whether their fears for tbeaoii 
owity of thehr religion woald make theaa mcUiie to 
the parliaraeat, or their amdety for the hoaonr of 
the erowB woald away thmn towards the laagd 

It ia probable ^t, if the king had becA aawo^ 
oeaiAiI in hie first eonflietB with the parlianieiitaiy 
fercea, the Scots would hare been vvgedi by thm 
affiBction for htm, and for the abstnict ^»rk of 
noaaichy, to iy to hia relief. It aeema to have 
been the good fortone which attended hiai in Ma 
itat canapaigoa that chiefly delenniaed thew in the 
oppoatte course. Hia foroea, dnriag ike ifat 
twelvemonth of the war, behaved with ao mach 
aprit and gallantry, that he was vietonowain abawt 
overy action. Al the end of that period> {abtnif 
July 1643,) the whole of the west' and nortli^ of 
Engload was redaeed under hia aalhorit^, and the 
Coroes of the parliament were so mu<^ bfok<aH 
that, if he had marched foffward to London aa oneo» 
it was supposed that the torbulettt senat^a of 
Weatminster would have come out to aubmit to 
him with ropea about their necka. When the 
Seota aaw him so nearly triumphant, they treaabled 
leat, becoming more powerful thui ever by the 
aup pr assed rebellion^ he woald retmot all the ooa- 
eessioBS they had wrung from him inhiaovil da^ 
and perhaps even punish them for the opposi tion 
they had ao kmg ahown to hta will. 3jio JSkolo 
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tUm IwfiMM MtaMed by iIm mim priodpie «f 
aalfif HwoivBlU m wlu A ao miiiily btpked the Eiig# 
liak pflvHrnent; «nd» although it was cartaiDljr 
wn»9 is poiiit ef morali, aa well aa ol honoory to 
faMsk throqgh a tneaty for fear tba king alKMild 
aftflnravfla amml it*-4ii other worda, kiK^ dova 
an maffeiidiiig petaoii to prevent the peaaihility lif 
hia efterwBxdi knooking down then^t aaena to 
httfe been, oU ctmunatancea ooaaideredy the only 
eonrae of actum which they could pradcBlly pw» 



They dU nM» however, conaena to aaeaonr the 

nty withont aaakisg certemati^inloiienafcr 

which they conridared a nocoBaary pey^ 

■MBt Of aoktitua for the wenad they thereby in^ 
flided on their own honoor* In the £nt pteeci 
they were eaanied that, in the event of their vnitad 
party being aaeccasfnl, the Preabyterian ayalen ef 
werabip ahonld be intiodnoed into Englend, to the 
total Mid eternal exelnaicm -of the detested hier» 
archy* In the aaeond, the anny which they ahonld 
•aiae waa to be paid by the Bnglkh parliaBient, at 
the sBfliptaoas rate of aioqMace a-day .for every 
loei soldlBTf and one afaillnig for each horaeniaa. 
Aa if to give aananco of the aineerity of the paik 
( and meet imMftant 8timdatia& 



tinthefitsti 

of divlne% aimilitf to the'Scottiah 
Genstal AaaamUy, waa called to meet at Wee^ 
aaiBBteri and the wUe of the trcaty was ariemn^ 
If latified, sweni to^ and anbacribed by the people 
of hadi IdngdonM^ opder the denoBunataon of «< no 
StAmuk Leag a e and Coveaaat." The Independk> 
entB of Engkmd, who. eantemplated a genaral to^ 
JemtioB thiom^nt the kngdnm, and not the in- 



Btitnlaon of any particabr form, ware greatly avene 
to.tUa treaty; bat they were eoadfiated by aa 
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IwlHgiiky «f j^mse in the boady wMckieft tbe 4ei 
cogned imilbrmity in the drarcbes of the two kingt^ 
tbmv a matter of fdtore discoflBion* The 6cet8> 
for their' part, in their blind attachment to tb# 
Resbyterian system, never dreamt that the EngHtb 
paritaiiSy in proposiiig to renonnee the Episcopdiati 
' tomala, contemplated the snbstitntion of any 
other than its natural opposite^ the model of Ge- 
neva and of Scodand. Both nations thns aetedr 
^nritb baseness ; the Scots, in breaking throii^ » 
solemn treaty for the parpose of procuring addi^- 
tiinial secmity to their church, and ektendin^ it 
over England ; the English, in holding out a pro4 
aise which they did not intend to fulfil in its mt** 
^eratood sense. It might be said of the two great 
nationa} parties, that, in the long war which thejir 
had carried on against the CathoHe religion; they 
liad, like the Romans of old, at length found it 
best to %ht it with its own weapons ; — they bad 
foimd that it could be opposed with no weapon ta 
each advantage as with Jesmtisnu 

The king £d what he could to retain the Scots 
%i their obedience ; and he was even so iar soccess^i 
In], at first, as to get them to print his dedaratiod 
4br the use of the- public, instead of one which had 
been soit by the parliament But all that thd 
royalists and moderates could do in his behalf, was 
nothing to what the deigy and the turbulent 
achieved in favour of parliament. The former, in ^ 
particuUv, by their violent prelections to the peo« 
ple^ were peculiariy influential ; and, indeed, it may 
be said that almost the whole disgiace of tins in* 
Ismons treaty lies with the dergy. 

It was finally detenmned by an unlawful Con^ 
vention of Estates,^^ which met in summer 1643,'^ 
that an army of twenty-one thousand horse aadfoot 



slioald be nueed for the unstance ef the Engljgh 
parliamentary forces ; and snch was the enthusiasm 
with which the people entered into the yiews of 
their leaders, that they willingly mardbed in the 
▼ery depth of winter, when, at one part of the road 
(that betwixt Danbar and Berwick) they had to 
wade up to the knees in snow. Then* accession to 
the English insurgents very soon tamed the scale 
against the king. They effectnaHy arrested for the 
time the progress which he was making in the re* 
dnction of the kingdom; and in the battle of 
Longmarston moor, which was fonght July 1644^ 
they contributed greatly to that decisive overthrow 
of his forces, which so effectually crippled all hia 
subsequent exertions, and was the proximate cause 
of his eyentnally falling into the hands of the par« 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BATTLE Oy TIPFERMVIR. * 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 
llore daring, or more bold, is now alive. 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

SUAKSPMAUS. 

Thb time bad now arrived when the royalist '^ 
party of Scotland^ hitherto so obscure and to all 
appearance so inconsiderable, was at length to 
laiae, against the clamours of the party so long 
dominant, its terrible war-cry of << God and the 
King." 

During the first twelvemonth of the civil war, 
while the Scots were apparently inclined to pre- 
iserve the neutrality which Charles had baigained 
for, he received frequent assurances Ifrom his zeal- 
ous friend Montrose, of the intentiop which they 
in reality entertained to enter into a league with 
his enemies. Being, however, at that time con- 
fident of success in either event, and perhaps not 
unwilling that they should forfeit by their own de- 
liberate rebellion the privileges which he had be- 
stowed upon them, he had constantly declined the 
ofkr which Montrose made, to raise and head the 
royalist party, byway of anticipating and prevent- 
ing tbe rise of the other. Although they might 
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choiMe, he said, to design a violatioii of the wAsam 
compact he bad made with them, and, under tho 
•|ireteoce of secaring religion, let slip all the prin* 
dples of hononr and good faith, he conceived that 
he was not justifiable in taking any steps agamst 
them, except sncfa as were honestly consistent with 
the treaty and with his own honoor* To take soch 
steps, he alleged, i^ould be to commit the very 
4:rime which he vi^ed to prevent them from comi* 
mitting. He was confirmed in his resolution by 
ihe ^£trquis of Hamilton, who, firom a vain desire 
to postpone the evil moment of war, professed to 
disbelieve that his countrymen had any such iB«» 
tention as was imputed to them« It would also 
appear that Charles at this time did not consider 
Montrose a fit person to be intrusted with the 
management of sikch an enterprise ; fickleness and 
vanity being the only qualities which this young 
Aoblemau had as yet displayed, while his great 
jDilitary talents still lay *^ like metals in a mine.'^ 
It was not till December 1643, ^en the Seot^ 
tish army was on the point of marching agaiosik 
him, that the king at length listened seriously tor 
Montrose's proposals. A plan was then laid at Ox- 
ford for a rising in Scotland, which should produce 
a diversion in his fevour* Montrose was to he its 
eommandet*, although, nominally, to prevent the 
jealousy of his associates, he was only to be en* 
titled lieutoiant-general under the king's nephew^ 
Prince Maiffice. The Earl of Antrim, a powerfal 
Irish nobleman then residing with the king, was to 
aend over to the coast of Scotland two thousand 
of his retainers. Montrose was to be ready to 
put himself at their head, and to join to them the 
body of loyalists which he should previously hav# 
xaised in Scotland* Tho campaign waa te bf 
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Ml the k0giBiwig«f April, 1644; md, m 
MitijMi, BMftswM wen to W taken for u^ 
fmdag m Mipply- of mvM and avMiniiHtioB Ihwi die 
Con tuwat , osd Ibr heggiag a mm^I ansilitrjr £oree 
Aom CkarWs kintauui, tbe King of Dcnnwrit. 

Wlwn the time cmo for futlMig this aGheBie 
into oxecvdon, Mo trooe , ormed inch iho roydi 
vonmiMiaiii sod naiaed to the mak of nasqaia^ 
left OiliMrd «t the ^ead of ahoat an fanndiwl cav» 
ikra, chiefly ittapanoaalfiieiida; mMi,txmgfKi^ 
cwed a anall baiid of nilitia in paaaiag dbwii^ the 
moTtkeok eenmieB, he «irtered(Seotknd«iithe ISth 
4if April, 1644. Ho wna deeerted «t Annan hgr 
•11 hu Engliah anziliaries, who esteemed it nest 
to madneas to biw?o a nation whieh paapcaaod ac 
nhnoat every town a fwce eqad to tbein* Yet 
lie reaolnt^ pndied on with his hone to-Dwoa- 
iriea, where, hadng erected his standard, he pro- 
peoed to wait till he ahooid nceiae imelli^aooe «f 
lihe landing of the Iridi. Only two days, however, 
Iwd elapaed before the pfepmtioae made by the 
Coaenaatara to aeine imn and his email hand, ehi- 
ged him to ivtoeat to Carinle. 

This want of sncoaaa m the vary begianiag of 
Ida enterprise^ with the nen-afpeaiance of the 
Uah, aeema to hare convinced the Aief leyajjots 
an England of what tfaey had pravioosly hoan da»- 
|KMed to heliev«, that the project of a d iwtw aeg i 
an Scedaad waa utterly impmctiwaUe ; and for 
nome time Monlaose appears to hare becA mgard- 
«d by them as merely a wdl-aieaniog bat wnmg- 
imedad endnaiast. He applied to Prince RapmrC 
iar « tfaemand herse^ with whidi he swcra he 
«aoiiMcat hia way through all <hat Seotlandcoadd 
Maig to oppose him ; bwt, altiioimh (bat aid wna 
i, it waa aawr given. Breai hia uaawat 
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frieadt^ mppdled by the lepotto whicb nAohedr 
tkem of the IcMiiiidable state of things in the n^ 
began to melt fram hia side ; and he was miiver* 
aally adriaed to raaig^ his oommiaaioDy and wait 
far aoHie more fsTonrable (opportunity* 

The dangers which he proposed to encounter ii^ 
hm expedition were certainly sufficient to appall 
any ontinary heart* The Committee of Estate* 
lad iannmerable bodies of militia at their di^posa); 
widi. whidi they were pvspared to inteieept hitt 
w% etery pass* They had^ indeed^ soTend little 
asuiesperpetaally scouring np and down the coob* 
try to keep the royalists in subjection. Theywere 
anned with the whole powers of the law, andalaai 
•f . the church. With the one they had just sent 
so Ihe block Sir George Gordon of Haddo aaoA 
GmpUaA Logie, two gentlemen whom they had 
seized after an abortive insurrection in Aberdeei^* 
shire ; and with the other they had fulminated onl^ 
against Montrose and all who should assist him» 
•entenoss of ezeommanioationy or outlawry^^ which 
were net to be taken afi^ even upon the most abject 
aubmisaiony till the partiea were on their dea^ 
beds* In short, all the tenors of civil and religi* 
e«8 tyranny were displayed by the Covenantem 
before the eyes of this gidhmt nobleman, with thft 
wwof detetringhimfiram hisprqiosedenteq[Hnso 
s^gaanat them. 

Powerful, however, as these things might be in 
shaking minds of au ordinary degree of courage^ 
they had no effect upon the indomitable spirit of 
Montrose. At this very period of peculiar gloom, 
when even his bravest friends were deserting him, 
ke formed a resirfution the most daring and ro* 
maitikic that could well be conceived ; to pass alone 
and incognito into Scotland, to put himself, if peer 
x2 
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gifcle, «t the bead ^ U». eafecl«d InUkB^ 
jtbubmrv kmni4f to apfpeer m mmm lor tfae kjagy 
agrawt In IraiUwoas jmd faoaticil eMMMOL 

He Wis jowiieyisg kom the neflth ef Esghadr 
to Oxf only fer the vmred pupote of xee^^ 
conuuMion«]id sanatnk^ adherents iBto I 
ef the Mngi whes he coneewed this, i 
krtiMi. He had aest^he mostof iiU/ 
befoi^ and he himself trafettad» ia 

fol and JBealoiis i&ienda m imipediate ajrtiiiiidaacaf 
Wfaeaiie had jnadeuphismiiid to the eBterpiisc^ be 
diedoied it te those ftiends ; aad k vas inne^ 
ately oonoerted, that, wM^ Lord Ogflvie aadsMMnoi 
others went forward with his eqaipage, to sappoat 
the jMfmlar Dotum that he wm still tsaTelliBg ao 
Oxfoi^ he and Sir WiUmbi UMq, viA Gekanl 
Sihbald, idiould leave the party, in disgniaa»aad 
ppooaed «o iaaade the kiagdam of Seetbad. 
< This paoject was imniMliatelf pnt iato emtm* 
tiaa. Moaaited em a little nagi in the hahit «f m 
giaeai, aad leadu^ a spaas hone ia his hand^ Maa» 
tnise rode hehiad his tspo fiwnds, ia the capaeity 
of their asraaat, aad eoaa setraced his st^s to the 
iMalier. LoadOg^vMytoperfonahi^paiteftha 
ruie^ aoconpaaied his efaipase^ servealSy aad 
6ieii|ds ea 4be way to Oaienl, mive he was to «x** 
phda to the king the cause of Montaose's disap^ 
pearaaoe, and to-entnat « small hand of Eaglish 
iar his assistance. Unfortaaately, his lonfaib^ 
was interoepted and takea by a piffty of the par* 
fiaiaeatary forces, along with the seat of the eoai- 
paay, and thas was pve?«nted not only ftam §aU 
filUng his flussioa to the kii^« hat also ftom after* 
wards joipiag ike career of victery which Moatrosa 
soon alter eatevad i^oa. 
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Thi* feVMttge left Carinle on the 1 8ih ef An*- 
gtm, haLvkng pRrnoulf giT«E imtrnetions to a finr 
friendi there to propagate and keep up the report 
that he had geae toOzlbrdi and that be no longer 
entertained hoatfle intentiona againat the Scottuk 
GoTenaatera. He croaaed the Border m aafety, 
noMrithataaduig that a Sir Richaid Gnham, who 
waa acyaintod vidi hia person, patrolled the dia-> 
tiiet hi all directiona wi^ a party of obeenratiom 
The only peril which he encountered, waa inmi a 
aaidiar who had aerved under the Marquia of Ne w« 
caatle in England, and who raoogniaed hia peraon 
even nnder hia diagoiae. Thb man, on coming 
ap, aalated him bjr name* Montroae endeaTonred 
to wa<re the compliment, and affscted not to know 
what he meant; when* the soldier ezclaimed^ 
** What I do I not know my lord Maiqnia of Mon- 
treae wM enough P' adding, however, immediate- 
ly after, ** But go your way, and God be with 
j4mJ* The detected general thon^t it more ad- 
▼iaahle to acknowledge himaelf, and endeavour to 
engage the man to aOence^ than to permit him to 
go away unresolved, and darm the country with 
hia cenjeetnrea. He dierefere received hia obei« 
aance, and, giving Inaa a aum of money, requeated 
that ho would not apeak of what he had a^en tiH 
he ahoold hear of o^ier people having aeen him. 
The man received tlie money, and promised to 
pteaerve the aecret, which it afterwarda appeared 
he dki with great (aithftdneaa. * 

Aftoer four dava of viery rapid and very danger* 
oua traveliing, ttie fittle party reached the houae 
of TuUihelton in Perthshire, the aeat of Patridc 
Graham of Inchbrakie, who waa at once a clansw 
man, a oouain, and a political and peraonal ftiend 
of Montroae. He was here in the very centre of 
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a wide SSsintst of inendsy vihom he expected^ to 
rise along wilii him, or who he was at least assmie^^ 
would not betray him. On the one hand lay the. 
Highlands^ to which he conld retire on any snd-' 
den alarm ; on the o^er, theLowlands, uponrwhidi. 
be expected soon to descend with resistless vio- 
lence. Here thereforef he resolved to stay tUl snclt 
time as the materials of insutrectton should be ois* 
ganized, and the proper opportnnity occnr for 
bringing them into play. To fmrther this object^ 
he sent his two friends abroad with letters to the: 
chief loyalists of the neighbourhood, and with in- 
structions to inquire into the present defences of 
the conntryy In the meantime^ preserving hia. 
humble disgnise, he generally spent the night in & 
solitary cottage at some distance from the castle^ 
and the day in the neighbouring hiHs. 

His friends soon returned with intelligence; but 
it was of the most discouraging sort. Not one per- 
son to whom they had applied, seemed either abler 
or wiHing to join in the proposed enterprise. 
Many, for either refusing to subscribe the Solemn» 
League and GoTenant, or for having attempted re* 
sistance to it, were already disabled by fines and 
imprisonment. The Marquis of Huntly, uponi 
whose assistance, notwithstanding what had' for-* 
merly faHen out between them, he placed great re-^ 
Kance^ had just been defeated in a sort of rebellion' 
which he raised in Aberdeenshire, and had fled for 
the safety of his person to Strathnaver, the most' 
northerly verge of Scotland. The whole country, 
at least aH the Lowland part of it, lay prostrate be^ 
neath the monstrous tyranny which the rebel go-* 
vernment had instituted; and even the most zeaN 
ons cavaliers were obliged to give into the all-pre^ 
vailing insanity of the period, and support the sacred 
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with personal or witk peemuirjr tmmt* 

To fionoterbakaice tbb distressiBg informatioa^ 
a report iaunediately ofter came down fnm the 
Highlands, that a body of Irish had landed on the 
W4»t ooast, and wore wandering slowly forward 
through the district of Badenoch. Presently, m 
ktter was handed by a Highland friend to the 
Laiffd of lachbrdde, aecompanied with a request 
that he woold endearour to get it sent to the 
lljiarqw of Montrose, wha«ver he m^ht be. It 
waa from Alexander Macdonald, a gentleman of 
li» Hebrides, who had been put by the Marqnia 
of Antrioi at the head of his retainers ; and it con- 
teiaed a joequest that the Marquis oi Montrose 
woiiid hasten to him with all spood, to assume the 
eomnand of his little force. These Irish had al- 
leady met with some perilous adventures. They 
had landed about a moath before, in the sound oi 
Mall,^ had immediately besieged the castles of 
Sanloch Alan, and Meigary, which they took and 
garrisoned ; then they had sailed for the mainland^ 
and disembarked in die country called Kuoydart, 
whece they endearoorsd to raise some of the High-; 
hmd clans. While lying there, two or three shipa 
of war, which the Marquis of Ai^le sent round 
from Leith to attack them, came up to their ves- 
sels, which were anchored in an arm of the sea 
called Loch Eishord, and a naval fight ensued, the 
lesult of which was, that the Irish vessels were ta* 
ken or destroyed. Thus deprived of the means 
of leaving the country, end urith a strong party 
which Argyle had raised hanging upon their rear, 
they were reduced to the desperate alternative of 
proceeding into the interior, and endeavouring to 
, strwigthen themsehrea by accessions from the loyal 
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elans. Noneof the Highland gentlemen, h6wev«f^ 
would consent to appear under a man of Maedo*. 
nald'a rank/ even althongfa he was endowed with 
the royal commission ; and the party was roBlly in 
a sitoation of the most urgent danger^ when M on«« 
troae received the letter informing him of their ar«i 
riyal.* 

He instantly dispatched an answer, as frcmt 
Carlisle, in which he ordered them to march down 
to Blair of Athole, where h^ should be ready 
to meet them on a certain day, not far distant* 
He chose this particular place for the fendeflsroua^ 
because the neighbouring country was fiUed witb 
a people who had continued all along^ faithful ta 
the royal cause, and of whose assistance he wav 
therefore almost sure. The Athole Highlaadersy 
St will be recollected, had assembled in 1640, un« 
der their Earl, at the Ford of Lyon, where they* 
were only prevented from giving battle to the 
Covenanting party under Argyle, by the treacheb* 
ous seizure which that nobleman made of ^n* 
leaders. Exasperated by this circumstance agunst^ 
the Covenant and all its adherents, they had ever 
since continued faithful to the king, and they wers 
ROW, as Montrose calculated, in every respect; 
ready to take up arms in his behalf. 

The general opinion which the Lowhmders of 
this period entertained regarding their upland^ 
neighbours, was not very respectful. A Cove* 
nanting wit, in a poem which he wrote against the 
bishops only a few years before, says of one whose-' 
extraction was from the other side of the Ghudk 
plans, 

'* A Mshop and a Highlaadman, how eaii*st thou honeit be ?** 

as if these two qualifications were of themselve&: 
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Bm&d«Bt, without any known yice, to put a maa 
completely beyond tho pale of yirtue. It seema^ 
indeed^ to have been a genend belief at the time, 
that this primidFe and sequestered people^ as they 
were avowedly out of the saving cirde of the Cove«» 
naat, were also out of the limits of both law and 
religion^ and therefore hopelessly and utterly given 
up to fJl sorts of wickedness. Not only were 
nnrder and robbery among the list of offences 
which they were accused of daily comn^itting, but 
there even seems to have been a popular idea that 
soroery was a prevailing crime amongst them« 
They w»« also chained with a general inclination 
to P<^ry, an offence which, from the alarms and 
anperstitions of the time, had now come, in gene** 
ral phraseology, to signify a condensation of all 
others. Along with this horrible notion of the 
mountaineers, there was not associated the slight* 
ast idea of their ardent and chivalrous character ; 
nor was there any general sensation of terror for 
the power which they undoubtedly possessed of 
annoying the peaceful inhabitants, and thwarting 
the pdicy of the Low Country, no considerable 
h^dy of HighlanderB having been there aeon in 
gims for several generations. 

Montrose was now to exemplify, by one brief 
but.fariUiaDt campaign, the qualifications which 
tboB nation possess to so extraordinary a degree 
for cmnpetmg in axms with a people of more ci* 
vilized manners. On the day which he had ap* 
pomted f<Hr meeting the Irish, he travelled fron^ 
TuUibekon to Blair, attended only by the Laird 
of Inchbrakie ; both assuming, from necessity^ the 
garb of ordinary Highlanders, and performing the 
journey on footn To his great joy, he found tho 
Irish, to the amount of about twelve hundred, al- 
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nudyqiiartefedatKiir. Thef badttowl 
ed by lefveral uttU bodiM of Highlandem; i 
men of Atliole, wJio» of aU odiers they had y«A 
aeetiy were bmbI ae a kmi y indin^ te their mmm, 
seemed alsMMfe oa the i»wiit of ntkog e» MCMnrkr 
iheir htaar* When Montroee preaeeted hiineBif 
to ibemf liiey could acaroriy beliere tfaaH; he wwm 
what he lepmented hIaMelf, evea alUMn^ hm 
diiqriayed the commiaaiQn he had recei?ed fnnm 
the kmg to be thttr lievtenanl^ieiMraL B«ttiie 
HigUaaden, who knew fab peiaoBy aad weie fomi* 
ly attached to biniy soob put the poia* beyoad m 
qneatioit by their wana demoDBtratiQiis of seapeot 
«wlafiectieB; and he waatbea hailed by hiafitde 
army, which had hitherto been m the gujiliBl 
danger from the enemy, rather aa a gnardtin ii»« 
gel^ who had deacended from heanren to their matf* 
cote*, than aa » oMre mortal commander* 

It was no Booner known in the comitry that 
Montroae was at Bhnr^ and that he was organisms 
tti army, than the whole of the Athole I%Uan£ 
ers, iodading the Stuarts, Bobertaon^. and othaa 
aaaaller ehms^ to the amomt of ahon^ d|^ hniN 
dred^ ioeked to his standard* Haviag tihoa up* 
' wards of two thousand men, he thought it enadiom 
to deaeand at once upon ^le Lewkadsy WMS he 
knew there was nothing to o|^poae him, ese^ Ji 
crude militia, which had just bean drmm ivam dm 
rimks of the coannon people, and chiefly tena dm 
unwarUke townsBien of Fife and Stiatheine. He 
judged this to be the best eeuna he conkl pnnine 
imder the drcumetanees,nsthmB was a prtahahili* 
ty that, if be waited two or dine days kn^^ar, ha 
might be attadccd in reir by Argyle, who wns m 
hot poamt of the Iradi through the Highhmds, er 
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«ikB %hal Ibat ann^ might joia the other, and thucr 
present a force which, he eonld not.yentnre to 
meet, i 

Leaving Blair, therefore, the ▼er3r day after he 
bad veached it, he led his army across the hills in 
a sontherly direction^ towards Stratherne, where, 
fs he had many friends, he expected some rein* 
forcements. As he passed by Weem Castle, the 
teat of the clan Menzies, he thought proper to 
bmm and ravage the neighbooring lands, in re- 
yenge for the severe treatment given by this fami- 
ly to one of his messengers, and for their having 
IKttacked a party of his forces, as well as to strike 
a salutary terror into all such as, like them, might 
be disposed to offer him violence. Next day, as 
an advanced party of his army was proceeding 
through Glen Almond, they were stalled at the 
sight of a large body of men which appeared in 
their fr<mt, drawn up upon the hill of Buckinty. 
The Laird of Inchbrakie, who commanded this 
advanced party, immediately -dispatched intelli- 
gwoLce of what he saw to Montrose, who made all 
possible haste to bring up the main body to tho 
i^ot* He soon learned that this party consisted 
4if{ the men of the neighbouring district of Men^ 
teith, and lliat, having been raised at the command > 
of the Committee of Estates at Edinburgh, they 
were now marching towarda the general rendez- 
Tons at Perth, under the command of Lord Kil- 
pont, eldest son of the Earl of Menteitlu He 
marched up to them without dehiy, intending to 
overpower them if they should refuse to join him. 
But at bis approach Lord Kilpont aent a party 
of officers to treat, and it was soon agreed that 
they sbonld all assunae a place under the royal 
standard. The greater pcfft of these men were 
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Higblah'ders, and being officered in general by' 
gentlemen of Montrose's own family, or of the 
kindred clan Drnmmond,^ they promised to be li 
Valuable accession to bis force. 

Witb an army thus increased to about tbree 
thousand, Montrose thought he might safeiy Ten- 
tnre against the Covenanting militia at Perth. This 
body consisted of six thousand foot, and seren 
hundred horse, and was provided with four pieces 
of artillery. It was commanded by Lord Elcho, 
son of the Earl of Wemyss, a nobleman of the 
district ; and among the inferior cheers were many 
of the gentry of Perthshire and Fife. Montrose, to 
oppose so numerous and well-appointed a force, 
had only half the number of foot, and not a single 
horse, except two for his own Use, and one whidi 
was ridden by Sir William Rollock ;^ nor had he 
Any artillery. Yet, as his twelve hundred Irish' 
were all soldiers of some experience, many of them 
having even served in Flanders, and ts his High- 
landers were, to a man, as bold and keen as lions, 
he promised to stand a much fairer chance iki the 
field than was to be augured from his comparative 
numbers. Fortunately, he was not exactly aware 
of the immense advantage which the enemy had 
over him in that respect, their force having^ been 
increased to the amount described, since his in-' 
formant had left their leaguer. 

Resolving, then, to come to ^n engagement as 
soon as possible, he continued his march all night 
towards Perth, intending to fall upon it next morn- 
ing by surprise^ and attempt to drive out the Co- 
venantersk Lord Elcho, however, oii hearing of 
his near approach, had thought proper to draw out 
his men in front of the town, for the purpose of 
hazarding a battle in its defence ; and, in crossing 
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•Tippermiiuv a irild piece of ground ftbont five 

. milei west from the town, Montrose was com- 

jieUedi by the appearance of the enemy, to halt 

and draw np his men. Aboat mid-day, the prepay 
JMlions for battle were completed on both sides. 

Lord £lcho*8 army was drawn out in one long 
rline, with horse at either end, for the purpose of 
^enclosing the small bands of Montrose, and he 

himself led on the right wing, while Sir James 
.Scott of Rossie commanded the left, and the Earl 
•of TuUiebarcBne the main body. The army, says 
jBaillie^ was defuAmt in officers and ministers i 
£\i James Scott being almost the only person 
rpresoit who had aeen service, while there was 
iOnly one clergyman of any efficacy in the whol^ 
.'Ciunp. This last personage however, in a ser* 

mon which he deUvered upon the ground, (for it 
fWas Snnday,) had greatiy raised the spirits of the 
i devoat soldiers of the Covenant, by declaring, that 
/< if ever God spake word of truth out of bi^ 
rmontb, he could astore them, in the Holy nam^ 
(rf a complete victory." 

Montrose, to prevent the long-extended Une of 
< the enemy from enclosing him, drew out his little 
.army also in one line, and that only three men 

deep. He placed the Irish in the centre, to op- 
. po«e the foot of the enemy, and a strong body of 

Highlanders at each wing to meet the horse; 
: judging the former, who were armed only with 
( muskets, to be less likely to resist cavalry with 

effect, than the Highlanders, who had swords, 
. Lochaber*axes, or long and deadly clubs. He 

placed himself upon the right \nng, in preference 

to any other part of his army, because he appre« 

bended lesa difficulty in meeting Lord Elcho and 
. TuUiebardine, who were understood to be but rav 
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soldiers, than in opposing Sir James Scott, tlie 
commander of the enemy's left wing, who had 
'served a long time with distinction nnder the state 
xrf Venice. 

When the arrangements for hattle were coin- 
]>leted, he sent ont a gentleman of the name of 
Brummond, the eldest son of Lord Maderty^ td 
give the rebels, as he considered them, a last 
chance of submitting without bloodshed to the 
royal anthority vested in his person. This gentle- 
man's message bore, that << Montrose, like the 
king from whom he derived his authority, had the 
strongest possible> disinelinaticm to shed his coun- 
try's blood, and [Hnyed to God for nothing more 
«iuiie8tly than that his victories might be written 
without a red letter. Such a victory they (the 
Covenanters) might obtain as well as he, if they 
would but please to conquer themselves and fetum 
to their allegiance. For his part, he was covetotia 
of no man's wealth, ambitious of no man's honoui^, 
«nfvious at no man's preferment, thirsty aftdr no 
man's blood. All that he .desired was that, in the 
name of God, they would at length give ear to 
sound counsel, and submit themselves to the grade 
and protection of their king; who, as he had al- 
ready conceded to them all that they thought good 
to ask, both in respect of religion and civil govern* 
ment, though to the infinite prejudice of his prero* 
gative, so still they might find- him an indulgent 
father, ready, notwithstanding all his unspeakable 
injuries, to embrace them in his arms. If, after 
this solemn appeal, they should resolve to contmue 
still obstinate in their rebellion, he called God to 
witness that it was their own stubbomnesa which 
forced him to this encounter." The Covebanter^, 
instead of listening with i^y respect to ^h mes- 
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aagi^ eiqifessed tbeir contempi of faim f?)ia had 
.aent it^ by seizing the mesaenger^ and sending him 
under a guard lo Perth, where he was informed he 
abonld.be executed for his disobedience to the 
cause of the Covenant^ after the battle was over J 
. The royal general then prepared for the conflict 
whiob he saw to be inevitable. The Irish having 
only one shot a-piece for theur muskets^ he oon- 
manded that they should reserve it till they weia 
at the very muzzles of the enemy, and then J&re it 
instantaneously, the front rank kneeling, the aer 
cond stooping, and the third standing upright; so 
r that as stcong an impression as possible might be 
jnade upon &e enemy at onice ; after which they 
must trust, for a comp^letion of the victory, to the 
but-ends of their. pieces, or to such other weapons 
iSs they could take from the hands of their oppo* 
nents. To a great body of Highlanders, who had 
no weapons at all, he gave similar orders : << Gen* 
tlemen," said he, << it is true you have no arms; 
your enemies, however, to all appearance, have 
-plenty. My advice therefore b, that, as thers 
happens to be a great abundance of stones upon 
this moor, every man should provide himself, i« 
the first place, with as stout a one as he can well 
manage, rush up to the first Covenanter he meetSk 
beat out ins brains, take his sword, and then, I bec 
lieve, he will be at no loss how to peoceed."^ 
These orders, which in any other circumstances, or 
to any other description of soldiers, would have been 
esteemed as ovlj ridiculous, were received by the 
men to whom they were addressed wilJi expiesr 
sions of the utmost satisfaction ; and there appear- 
ed throughout the whole army an eagerness to en* 
gage, and a confidence of success, which seemed 
likely to beget the very conclusion it anticipated 
y 2 
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It was betwixt twdve and one o'doek» tb^ 
hottest period of a very kot daf, (September ly 
1644,) when the fight commenced. Th&&«t 
moTement was made by the Covenanters. lAurd 
Elcho, thinking it necessary to fMrovdce* an attack 
from Montrose, sent out a small' forlorn party^ no* 
der the command of Lord Drammomd, to anney 
and if possible confiue the enemy, wha he jagged 
would then leave their ranks, and fall an easy prey 
to his long«extended flanks of hors^* Unfort»« 
xwtely for his calculation. Lord Dmmmond and his 
men, not being very well affected ta the cause they 
had been called to fight for, yielded at oncetOLtbe 
)9ttack of a body which Montrose detached to meet 
them, and thus gave quite a differeat tunvt&tha 
fortune of the day. When the raw Govenantere 
saw them flying, they also prepared or began -to 
iy. Montrose, on the other hand, receivings fresh 
encouragement from the circumstance, and ju^;ing 
that it afforded a good opportunity for making i 
general attack, instantly caused the whole of his 
army to advance. The Covenantera discharged 
their artillery, and the horse made one atten^t to 
dash forward, and perform what was expected of 
them in regardto Montrose's flanks. But a panic had. 
ahready spread through nearly the whole armytand 
the greater part had taken to actual flight beforetfaa 
royidist troops came up. Upon those which remain* 
ed,^ the Iri^h, according to order, discharged one 
dose and well-directed volley of musketry^ and 
^en dashed forward, with their pieces poised diuh* 
wise in the air, or eke with stones wfai^ they 
picked up from the ground. The Highlanders^ 
with equal resoluticHi, assailed the horse and in- 
ftmtry opposed to them, using either ^ir broad- 
words and Lochaber axes, or^ as Montrose had 
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directed, the stones wkieh lay around. Tbe wUole 
of the Lowland army then gaye way, and fionghtia 
dugnicefnl reftige in flighty except a party of mus- 
keteers under Sir James Scott, who, throwing 
tiiemselves into the ndns of a few houses upon the 
top of a neighbouring^ piece of rising ground, fired 
incessantly and steadily for some time upon eyery 
party whidi approached. Montrose was at last 
only able to carry this point, by dashing upon it 
in person at the head of the brave Atholemen ; a 
body of men constituting the flower of his army, 
and whom he had chosen to take under his own 
^mediate; opnmumdii 

in the battle, brief as it had thus been, scarcely 
a dozen mien' were killed. It was only in the 
flight which fbUowed, that the carnage took placed 
for which this fight was so memorable. Betwixt 
the battle-field and the town of Perth, to which 
the flight was chiefly directed, it is stated by the 
most credible authorities, that nearly four hundred 
persons were killed, including the young Laird of 
Reires in Fife, Patrick Oliphant younger of Bach- 
iltOB, George Halibivton of Keilor in Angus, 
Dayid Griant, captain for the burgh of Perth, and 
many .other persons of local consequence.^ The 
•laughter was particularly great among the towna- 
men of fife, who, althongk they had ^n the first 
to fly, were by no means the cleverest in flight; 
many of them being men of such grossness of 
body, as to burst with fatigue, and so die without 
stroke of sword. ^° Of the single town of St 
Andrews, twenty-five householders perished. The 
horse alone succeeded in achieving an unannoyed 
retreat ; though it is probable, had Montrose nad 
cavalry, the greater part of them would have been 
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a]M» eni off, as well as a much grealer member df 
the foot. 

• Montroee had not a single man killed in ths 
hattle of Tippemrair ; perhaps the only instance of 
such a thing on record; nor had he above two 
wounded. Among the iidvantages of his Tictpr^r* 
besides the mere sererity of the \Aoiw he had giveii 
the enemy, might be reckoned his seizure of their 
baggage and arms, which enabled him to equip hia 
own forces with the very articles of which they had 
hitherto been chiefly in need. He had now only 
to take possession of the wealthy town of Perth,^' 
in order to complete his equipments by a supply of 
money. 

He accomplished this feat in the very evening of 
his victory ; the wreck of the army which had 
fallen back upon tbe town, being quite unable to 
hold it out against him. The terms upon which 
it surrendered were, that it should be without pre» 
judice to the Covenant, that the citizens should be 
exempt from plundering, so long as they lived as 
the king's loyal subjects, and that tbe "nctore should 
have free quarter for four days.^^ Montrose foimd 
in the town eight hundred of the Fife Covenanters, 
whom he put into confinement in the church of St 
John ; and he immediately ordered a subsidy to be 
raised by tbe citizens to the extent of nine thou- 
sand merks.^^ 
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CHAPTER XlV, I 



BATTLES OP ABERDEEN AND FYVIE. 

TU OUTS by craft and by surprise to gain ; 

*Tia yours to meet in arms, and batUe on the plain. • 

P&IOiU. 

•••..' I 

Montrose spent tbree days at Pertb^ in lh4 
expectation of assistance from the "well- affected 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who, he Caleu-^ 
lated, would now renture to break with the Cove- 
nanting government, by which they had hitherta 
been held in such restraint and terror. He was 
Kecordingly joined by Lords Dnpplin and Spynie,f 
and by some gentlemen of the Carse of Gowrie^ 
each with a small band of armed retainers* Aa 
yet, however, the most of those who would- have 
been inclined to rank under his standard, were too 
much depressed by the religious tyranny whicb 
had so long prevailed, to be either able or willing 
to make an open declaration in bis favour. i 

With the small accessions which he had pro* 
cured, he left Perth on the 4th of September, and> 
crossing over the Tay, directed his course towards 
Forfarshire and Aberdeenshire, where he hoped to 
raise a number of loyal clans, and especially the 
Ogilvies and the Gordons. He halted the first 
Qi^t in the open fields near Collace, where next 
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noniiiig an event occnired of a very dktressiog 
nature. In the grey of the dawn^ before the 
•ounding of the r6veiUe^ an alarm arose in the hi* 
Tooacky that Lord Kilpont had been assassinated^ 
and was now lying weltering ipi his blood. Mon- 
trose, on mshiog to the spot, found it to be too 
tm^. This youqg nobleman had slept in the same 
bed with a Highland gentleman, James Stuart of 
ArdFoirlich, whose friend he had been from early 
youth. Stuart, who was a man of ungoyemable 
{Mssions, had requested him, early in the morning, 
to walk out, that they might commune together 
upon a subject which nearly concerned both. 
When they were alone, and at a little distauoe 
from the camp, he disclosed to Kilpont a project 
lor aatasiinalittg die Marquis of Montrose, and 
tfien flying , to the Covenanters^ who would be 
wire to reward them well for so valuable a piece 
of service. The young nobleman expressed the 
utmost horror at the proposal, and perhaps also 
need some severe language in remonstrating against 
it» when Stuart, either provoked by his words, or 
afraid lest he should denounce him to Montrose^ 
pulled out his dirk, and at once stabbed him to the 
Jiewt. He then immediately rushed forth, brandislv- 
ing the bloody poniard in his hand, after die fashion 
of the Malays ; a sentinel whom be crossed in his 
path, and who endeavoured to intercept him, be 
prostrated by one stroke of the weapon ; and he 
vn» then lost in the mist, which happened that 
morning to be so dense, that it was impossible for 
the keenest eyesight to see a pike's length through 
it 

'. Montrose deplored this unfortunate incident with 
the keenest sorrow; for Kilpont was not only his 
kinsi»iaii;aod friend, but hb deatli would be likdiy 
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to oeeasion a general desertiofii of Ms imiilefo«s and 
mdnable retainers. The Covenaaters Rjoiced over 
it wSfk proportionate exnltation, not even serO'* 
f^ttgito receive and promote into their service tfaer 
wretched man who had perpetrated the deed. I# 
seems to be one of the evils of civil discord, that 
the principles of honourable warfare are sore to be 
lost sight of in the exigencies of the time. This 
ill the second instance of assassination, attempted- 
or executed, which has been recorded in tJiese' 
pages ; and it is certainly a most remivkable proof 
of t^e obliquity of the moral sense of the palty, 
that BaiHie, one of the most gentle and amiable of 
their number, speaks somewhere of the death of 
Kilpont a» ** justly infikied.''^ 

Montrose now altered faia eonrse a little, aad 
IR9II down upon Dundee, the wealth of which pro- 
mised even a better prize l^ian Perth. But Argylo 
was by this time fiist coming up behind him, and 
the citizens, on being summoned torsnrrender, »>• 
solved to hold out tOl relieved by that generaL 
Montrose, on the other hand, saw that, even if he 
libould sit down to besiege the town, Argyle woidj 
probably beat him up before he dhould be able to 
capture it, or else would perhaps take advantage ol* 
his thus lying* aside, to form a junction wkh the- 
ilrmy mustering against him at Aberdeen. Seeing* 
it necessary, therefore^ to accomplish his originid 
ihtention of marching northward, and raising the 
Aberdeenshire loyalists, before coming to a cdli- 
sion with Argyle, he suddenly quitted die environo 
of Dundee, foid directed his route throu^ Angus* 
In the course of this march, he was joined by*the> 
Venertible Earl of Airly, with his two soins, Sir 
Thomas and Sir David Ogilvy, as well as by a 
considerable portion of the ninov ge»tieBaeB<aiid 
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retwenB of this loy«l cbuu Semeral other geiide- 
men of Angaa and Aberdeenshiii^ here flockod u> 
1m standard ; bat althoiigh,bia acmy was thna iit'*^ 
creased in one TespeGt, it was decreased in aa- 
other, many of the Atho]e HighlaoderB having 
gone home, according to their invariable cqalom 
after gaining a victory in the Lowlands, to deposit 
their spoil, while Lord Kilpont s men had, with 
scarcely any exception, retired in attendance npoa 
the corpse of theirniaster. ... 

, For some time past, the provincial committee of 
Aberdeen^ nnder the direction of LiOrd Borlei^;^ 
bad been doliig all they coald to possess then^ 
iielves of the strength of the northern IpyalistSy.so 
as to be able to turn against Montrose the very 
men whose aervices. he was calculating upon for 
himself* They had one regular regimeaty that.of 
Lord Elcho^ besides some odier dispersed soldiena^ 
chiefly fugitives from Tippermuir; a force which» 
with the Covenanting clans of Forbes and FxaseKV 
ivbo served willingly, and the citizens of Aberdeei^ 
the Gordons, and others, who were pressed int<» 
tho service, altogether amounted to about two 
thoutend five hundred foot, and five hundred horae. 
This^army was well provided in cannon^ and had 
some defences upon the^landward side of Aber- 
deen, which were calculated to be of much service 
to them in caae of their being attacked. 
. Montrose, though attended by little more tha» 
fifteen hundred foot, and by only fonr-and-forty 
horse, was obliged to adopt die resolution of im» 
ipediately attacking this snperior force. He foun^ 
on his approach to the river Dee, which may bo 
said to form the great defence of the city, that tha 
bridge, was defended; but he turned aside to the 
west, aad crossed the river by ^a ford at the Mill^ 
6 
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Df Drftm; Then desoending upon AbenieeDy be 
«nrif«d, September 11, at a place called tbe Two 
JMLile Croesy ^within half an hour's march of the 
4^9 vhere, finding Lord Burleigh's army drawn 
•oat to receive him, he prepared for battle on the 
entiling day. ^ 

\ On the moniiiig of the 12th, before either army 
'was ready to engage, Montrose dispatched a 
4lnnniDer to beat a parley, with a commissionery: 
who was empowered to deliver a letter to the ma^ 
flistrates of th^ city. The letter was received by 
Ihoae to whom it was directed, as they were 
noching out with their troops, and being imme- 
diately read, k was found to contain a command 
<m the part of Montrose, as the royal lieutenant^ 
that they ^ould submit themselves and the town 
to his aathmty, with the alternative of *^ removing 
«U their old men, women, and children out of the 
way, imd standing to their peril." ^ As the o£Scera 
4if the Covenanting committee were present at the 
reading of the letter, and were for the time pa:^ 
mount over the magistrates, it was of course de* 
temiaed, without 'a moment's hesitation, that no 
IDMwer should be returned, but that they ahould 
defend themselves as they best might against the 
demands of the common enemy. They therefore 
diew out their forces qiposite to those of the royal 
general, over whom it afterwards appeared tliey 
kappeaed to have an advantage in point of situa- 
tien. 

• There were aome drcumstances connected with 
the parties now marshalled against each other» 
vrimji cannot fail to strike the mind of the reader, 
as strongly characteriatic of a period of civil dissen* 
•ion. Montrose, who was now advancing against 
Aberdeen for the purpose of compelling its obe* 
VOL. I. z 
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dience to the king by the awwdy bftd, ofeJirfbiit m 
five years before^ twice approached it with the nf* 
sdliidon of employing the same measures to subject 
it to the domination of the Corenant. The magki^ 
trates and citizens, who were then inclined to toM 
out against him in favour of distressed royalty^ «iid 
whom he was only able to brenk to his purpose by 
employing the harshest means of compulsion^ wm 
now opposed tb him for an object quite the eaO/* 
trary of what they had previoosly entertaiiied, the 
protection of the laws and rehgion of the Cove* 
nant. Formerly, he had been for the Coveiianti 
diey for the king ; he was now for tbe kn^, they 
for the Covenant. Nor did the wonder stop here^ 
The clan Gordon, formerly so Catholic and 8o 
loyal, and which Montrose had used such severe 
measures in reducing to an acquiescence in the Co- 
venant, was now brought out to defend the same 
Covenant against Jdm; it was headed by Lord 
Levns Gordon, (third son of the Marquis of Huo^ 
ly,) a youth who^ in 1639, had headed a htki ku 
surrection in fevour of quite the opposite pti]Mqiie» 
and who, it may be Udded, was soon to wheel oned 
more to the side of loyalty by jewing Momrose ; 
and there was now in Montrose^s army a Sir Na* 
thaniel G(H*don, who had already appeared in amis 
once on each side, who was now appearit^ ixr te* 
vour of the king, but who was soon aftcn* to tppetr 
again in behalf of tlie Covenant I Nothing coidd 
show more powerfully the difficulty with wfaidi 
men act when the ordinary landmarks of ptiiiciple 
are covered by the raging tide of civil war^ not 
could any thing prove more disdnctly how large s 
portion of the community at this dreadfsl time 
must have been always actmg upon mere comptd<< 
siom 



< Tbt.iliyiition y/hidx Montrcae nuaife of his 
msU uid inadequate forces, was nearly similar tp 
ibe aRaiigemen( which he had adopted at the battle 
#f Xwponniur. The Irish (M^nstitnted here, as they 
imIL done it> the former field, the centre or main 
Indy of the single line in which he drew out his 
jtrDopt* As for the wings, he was obliged, on ac- 
count of the absence of the Highlanders, to com- 
pirn ^stiem pardy oat of th^ few horse he had, and 
partly of his best musketeers and archers, (for bows 
Knd arrows wer^ among the weapons brought to the 
^d by this singular host,) and these were extend* 
jBd «A fiir as possible, with the view of preveftting 
tife numerQus horse of the enemy from turning his 
flaillis apA filling iipoQ his rear ; a movement which, 
if ihey had been abl^ to achieve it, must at onci^ 
htgr^ decided, the. iate of the day, James Hay and 
Sk Natiumiel Gordon commanded die right of 
ibeae wingSy and Sir William Bollock the left; 
.lirhile be himself flew about eiverywhere, distin* 
guished from other horsemen by hia Highland coat 
md trews, to ch^er, to direct, and follow up, every 
ipovement which he should see occasion to make» 
with whatever portion of his forces. 
I . The battle did not commence till Montrose bad 
.stcmved assurance of the intention of the magisr 
. $fBim to stand to their arms. He did not receive 
this intelligence from the messenger whom he had 
Jimt, tp deliver his summons. That person was un- 
fortunately killed, probably in a scuffle with the re« 
gular BoldierB, at a place called the Justice Mills, 
9a.be was retuminff from the magistrates to report 
^e treatment which they had given to his letters.^ 
fiiontrwe was exasperated to the highest degree by 
It Orciuastattce which appeared at the moment, 
while as yet unexplained in all its particulars, a de- 
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liberate avowal on ^e p«t of thee&eniy tiui ttsy. 
were resolved to consider him and his army as hi^ 
yond the pale of civilized warfare ; and he imrne*-^ 
diately issued an order to his soldiers^ that» intiie^ 
conflict about to commence, they shoidd allow bo» 
quarter, not even after ^ctory sbotdd haveuneqm-*^ 
vocally declared in their favour, but should, by kill* 
ing all who fell into their power, at once take a re^i 
venee for the death of their fellow-soldier, and 
teach the enemy the necessity of giving them fair 
play for the future. £iuch an order must be Uk 
mented, as letting loose a band of ruthless soldieiA 
upon the Uvea and property of a commmiity ef iii«^ 
nocent and worthy citizens ; but there can be nd^ 
doubt as to the propriety of the prind^ ifietl 
which Montrose waa acting. 

The battle was commenced' by the cannon ef tto 
i^emy, which, being placed upon advantngeoiss 
ground, immediately began to tell upon the toyal 
forces, while the few piecea whidi Montrose had 
brought with him from Tippermuir, being Htoated 
on ground net favourable to their play^ remained 
totally infective. Before the cannon had heetk 
long at work, the Covenanting general thought proi 
per to dispatch his left wing of horse, which waa 
commanded by Lord Lewis Gordon, agamst Mont^ 
Tose*8 right wing ; his reason for selecting that point 
of attack being apparently no other tl»B^ that ito 
ground in that quarter was level, and therefdtre fa^ 
vourable for the evolutions of horse. Montfose a* 
sooner saw the movement, than, calculating that 
the enemy's right wiog could not iq>proach him fet 
some time, he transferred his own lef^ wing to thf^ 
support of his right, which otherwise, he saw^ 
would be unable to sustain the shock of so superior 
a body of horse. His two wings, tliua united, i^ 
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^QBtiitiQgof £mrtv-foiir hxa$ey and a miinber <rf foot- 
Bien aealtered throagh ' tbeniy met the charge of 
juoiri Lewit^fl thfee hundred cavaHers, with a 
danDtleasness n^ to have been hoped for, far less 
expected, from so ill-ipatched a party. They not 
only sustained, with an nnsbrinking front, the 
ebflffge made upon them by the hnge and heavy 
body of the enemy, but they immediately began to 
act upon the ofiensive also, to dart npon, cat down, 
fad by ev^ry poasible method annoy their oppo« 
nents; and but a few minntes had elapsed, when 
the latter, ftirly intimidated by the reception they 
bad met with, wheeled abont and retreated to the 
main army, leaving a great number of their body 
dead and wounded behind them. Montrose's brave 
little party was unable to pursue them without con^ 
aiderable risk ; and it was well that they did not do 
fM>. Immediately on perceiving the retreat of his 
left wing, Lord Burleigh dispatched his right to at* 
tack the left of the enemy, which he saw to be uUfi 
protected for the moment by the manoeuvre just de- 
aciibed ; and this weighty party was fast approach* 
ingy and was indeed on the point of taming that de^ 
fenceless extremity of the royal army, when Mont? 
rose, whose attention was directed over all the 
€eld at once, saw the danger, and instantly obvia^ 
led it by bringing up his united wings, and causing 
them to attack the advancing party, where they 
least expected an attack, in flimk. Thus taken by 
eofpriseytbe assailantsi though as superior in num-^ 
bers as Lord Lewis's party had been, only fought 
for a few minutes, before they also thought proper 
to fall hack upon their main body. In the struggle, 
brief as it was, a ccmsiderable number of the Cove« 
nanters were idlled, and Forbes of Craigievar, and 
Forbes of Boyndlie, were taken prisoners. 
z2 
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In these two skiniiiBhesy the Higbland focitdedr 
are ullowed to have done great execaliott with their 
ponderotis broadswords, and evea with their bow» 
and arrows. They were also very much praisett 
for the nimbleness which they displayed in moving* 
aliNDg with the horse; a nimbleness which coidd 
scarcely have been expected from any body of men 
bHt themselves, bred as diey had been in so pe^ 
eidiar a manner from earliest youth, to ran, unre«> 
strained by either breeches or boshiess, over their 
ftr-extendiDg wildernesses and pathless hills. Th# 
Irish here also displayed a fnll sWe of those qnalu 
ties which fit ihem to such a degree for the profes^ 
sion of arms^ not only acting with vigour in the 
dose and deadly straggle, but preserving throi^h-* 
eat all that buoyancy of spirit and disregsurd of paiio^ 
which seem to be so necessary for the support of 
the soldier through the dreadful circnmstancea 
which it is his late to be- surrounded with. ' Att 
anecdote has been preserved regarding one of these 
gallant fellows, which is at once valuable as show* 
ing their spirit on the present occasion, and curiout 
as a proof that 'die Irish national character was theft 
precisely the same as at the present day. A can* 
non ball having shot off the leg of thi» brave mair^ 
eo as only to leave it attached by a smalT piece ^ 
flesh or skin, and he perceiving that his^ comrades 
Were somewhat affected at the sight, instead of 
showing the slightest symptom of vexation or pain 
himself, he cried out, ^< Never mind, my lads ; if I 
can serve no more on foot, my lord marquis must 
just put me among the horse ;'* and deliberately 
pulling out a clasp4aufe, he cut the limb Mrly o^ 
and handed it to a comrade *^ for burial with the 
rest of the dead."« 

The batUe, however, was by no meins decisively 
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gttiied* Hie two diftrant wings of the Goye-» 
nanting bone had been fairly reptilsed. ' Yet tbiq^ 
were not completely dispersed, or even dispirited* 
They bad only fidlen back to their original poai^ 
tions ; and the battle in a great measure stood 
just where it was at the commencement. It watt 
now deliberated by the Covenanting leaders, whei 
ther they should not renew die attack, mixing tl^ 
honemen with the foot in the manner which they 
saw had been attended with so much success on 
the part of the royalists ; and tbey were perhaps 
about to adopt this project, when Monlxose for« 
Citnately made a coantar*reso}uti<m, which ftirly 
neutralized it. 

It being now obvious to the royal general, that 
his men were not so able, though perhaps equally 
willing, to enfitain a charge^ as at the ^ommence^- 
ment, he saw it to be the best expedient whkh 
remained for him, to make one general and ener^ 
getic dash upon the enemy; in which case, he 
calculated, that, as they were already to a certain 
extoit intimidated, and at the same time not very 
wdl indined to the cause, they would be disposed 
to give way befmre his own twice victorious and 
big^ly animated troops. Riding up, therefore, to 
the front of his lines, he addressed them in a brief 
speedi, to the effect that it was a mode of fighting 
totally unworthy of brave men, to stand still to be 
shot at by mechanical engines ; that the only way 
for a brave man to distinguish himself, was to close 
iiand to band with his enemies, and put the issue 
entirely to a question of comparative manfnbess ; 
and that, seeing such was the case, he now recom- 
mended and wished them to fall upon the base re- 
bels opposed to them, and each man give full 
scope to his own nalive valouv and the sti?ength 
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of h\$ own indindiial arm. The menwIiniMii b^ 
•tidressed, tevaemhmug Tippennuir, roquired nor 
liiiDg but permiaaion from their leader to perform 
the bold moyemeot which he described. It waa» 
iberefore, without a moment's hesitation that they 
lii^ir rpsbed simultaoeonsly forward, and fell pell- 
mell upon the ranks of the enemy. The act was 
decisire* The horse of the Covenanters did not 
stop a moment for the defence of the foot, but fled 
rapidly' off in different directions, leaving them 
Auly expoaed to the swift horse» and scarcely lesa 
swift footmen, who attacked them. The citizens 
^f Aberdeen,^ and all the Frasers, and Forbese% 
and Gofdons, who, voluntarily or involontarilyf 
wene there ranked nip, turned in a moment be|l»re 
the flashing swords and poised firelocks of tb^ ad^ 
▼ancing rojralists.; and in a few seconds i^e whole 
a&ir was converted into a ronte, the direfstjon of 
whidi was towards the city of Aberdeen. The 
royalists, remembering the (ate of their messenger, 
mid Montrose's consequent licenae, cnt down al) 
they overtook without mercy; and even wbei^ 
ihey had entered the streets of the dty^ continued 
to destroy all whom they conld see, not eyen axp 
cepting snob of the citi^ena as might not have beeii 
engaged in the battle. A scene of shinghter an4 
plvnder, indeed, now took place, of a natare at 
most too horrible for recital. 

To quote the simple but touching narrative of 
Spalduig» who, as a citizen of Aberdeen, must 
have witnessed all he told, Montrose's men <' hewr 
ed and cut all manner of men they could overtake 
within the town, upon the streets, or in their 
houses, or round about the town, as our men werp 
flying, with broadswords, withoojt mercy pi: rtr 
neid. Wlien.i^y one of th^se persons b^ppane^ 
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to be weU-diid, these crael Irishes would first tiri 
{«trip} him^ to save his clothes imspoiledy and 
isyne kill him. Montrose had promised them the 
)>lmideriiig of the town, hut he stayed not, hut re* 
turned back from Aberdeen to the camp this same 
Friday night, leaving the Irishes killing, robbings 
and pluhderbg the town at their pleasure ; and 
nothing that night but pitiful howling, crying^ 
weeping, and mourning, through all the streets; 
This continued on Saturday, Sunday, and Mon* 
day. It is lamentable to hear how thir Irishes^ 
wm> had gotten the spoil of the town, did abuse 
the same. The men they killed they would not 
Kuffer to be buried, but tirled their dotbes off 
them, and eyne left the naked bodies lying upas 
tie ground. The wife durst not cry nor weep at 
ber husband's slaughter before her eyes, tunt the 
daughter for the father, which If they did^ they 
were presently shun also." 

Montrose accomplished this Tictory with the 
4oes of B very few men^ while of the Coreuanters^ 
4011 the other hand, there were sereral hundreds 
Mlled, Including about one hundred and eighty of 
the dozens of Aberdeen. Yet few advantages ac* 
crued to him, besides the mere triumph, and the 
comparative safety which he now enjoyed, with^ 
only one instead of two armies to oppose faim^ 
He was completely disappointed, for one thing, iu 
the expectation which he had entertained, that his 
Jippeanmce in the north, and his victory over the 
Aberdeen committee, would raise the Gordons iu 
his favour. That clan was entirely paraljrzed by 
the orders of their chief, the Marquis of Huntlyv 
who, having a good cause of displeasure atMonttose 
personally, and considering that his appearanoe ift 
Scotland as the royal lieutenant interfiled with 9 
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fyNiuniisfiion whicti he himself had pfdeiited^ ta br 
comini^der-ui-<;hief over all the forces* north of 
the Caim-a-Moimt, had not oidy resohsed to giri^ 
liiin no aasistanoe, hat had permitted hit son, i^Mtl 
Lewis, to joio the common enemy agamst thia 
particolar one. Montrose marched with all haste, 
after thi9 late hattle, into the country of the Gor? 
4ons ; hnt, however wilHng as individnals to itek 
wider his standard, they were obl%ed» by the sq> 
perior law of clanship and tenantry, to remain ia^ 
lu^ive witnesses of his progress* . > 

In ihe meantime^ Aigyle was moving Us 6st aa 
hb heavy baggage or his cowardice would pemA 
liimy dbroagh Perthshire and Angus, ul relnotiail 
quest oi this terrible foe to the new^overyim^ivii^ 
His forces consisted of two or tbi^e thousand i|f 
liis own Highlanders, two regular tegimems of 
^t, ^whi^h bad been recalled on purpose froia 
England^ and no less than ten large troops ^ 
jiorse. Hitherto, hd h^ taken care to be always 
^t least two days and a balfs march behiiid Monf* 
trose;^ hut now, when a second viettny bad giv«a 
fidditional terror to that nobleman's arms, be seevtol 
to have adopted even more cautious nieasurea hi 
s«gard to bim. He did not arrive at Aberdeen 
till the 19th of September, the fourth or fiftb day 
after Montrose bad evacuated it; and hii araiy 
did not move forward through the country, Hi 
continuation of the pursuit, for two or three dayf 
anore. Yet, however averse this general miglit b^ 
to assail Montrose on the field, there were e^talp 
other modes of hostility which he had no disind^ 
nation to put in practice against him. He publicly 
prdclaimed, in the name of the Convention of Es- 
tates, a reward of twenty thousand pounds 'to any 
person who should either seize or assaasinate tfasct 
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c&cmnintmieated tmitor ; and he set a number of 
instniBients at work, to draw away from him, hj 
ittimdioiiB means, the gentlemen who had marshalU 
ed tbemaelres under his banner. 

Montrose, unwilling to hazard all in a battle^ 
And finding the Gordons determined against join- 
log' him, endeavoured, about the end of Sep- 
tember, to cross over die Spey, in order that he 
Aiight have that deep and n^id river betwixt him 
and Argyle. The people, however, who lived on 
the ot^r side, hearing of the dreadful ravages 
whidi both armies had committed in Aberdeen- 
shire, and anxious to prevent their own distriet 
Irom sharing a similar fate, assembled on the brink 
of the stream in great force, and, having drawn 
4)ver all their boats, stood determined to oppose 
the passage of the royalists. Montrose then pass- 
ed up along the bank of the stream a considerable 
ivay, and took as safe a position as he could find 
in the great forest of Abemethy. He might have 
spared himself all his perplexity. Argyle follow-^ 
kl at a pace, which showed any thing rather than 
Im intention to fight, only plundering and spoiling 
the lands of the disaffected Gordons in a style of 
tmcojunpled cruelty; insomuch, it is said, that thei'e 
were not four persons of the name left in their 
houses, nor a four*fboted beast spared, within the 
^hole district. He must^ed ma men upon the 
27th of September, at the Bog of Gicht, when they 
tvere found to amount to four thousand in num-» 
ber, yet he hesitated to engage an enemy who 
scarcely had a third of that numerical force, and 
trhe, on account of his comparative destitution of 
cavalry, might be consider^ as not possessing 8 
fourth of their real strength. 
' TJie impmdence of thus delaj^ng an ^ngagebient 
5 
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was speedily, shown. Monlarose took the ofq[MPVtiin 
Bity afforded by it, to retire one eyening up the- 
course of the Spey into Badenocb, and so dom 
into the country of Athole, dispatching, ' a» he 
moved along, Alaster Macdonald, with a party of 
five hundred men> to raise a reinfprcem^t amosg^ 
the western clans; and,, almost, ere Argyle waa 
aware of his movement, he had once more peno«r 
trated into Angus, where he recruited both hi» 
purse ^nd his ai'my. 

, Argyle followed with his accustomed slownesei 
upon almost the very track pursued by, Montropep 
but always six or eight days' march behind him*'. 
On his. at length approaching Montrose at his. 
quarters in Angus, that general once more went 
north, in the hop^ of, raising the Gordons before. 
Argyle should come up to terrify them» and ij^ 
order that he might there receive the accessions 
of force which he expected Alaster Macdonaldto 
bring from the ^igh]ands^ The result of thi^ 
strange evolution was that, about the 20th. of Oc*> 
lober, after a circuit of two or' three hundred; inil^ , 
through the country, he lay upon nearly the .^an^ 
ground that he had occupied a month before, white 
Argyle's army was approaching him from the very-, 
same quarter. In. the. course of this marfph, Mon? • 
trose had, with a generosity which gained admica* 
iion even from his enemies, liberated Sir William 
Forbes of Craigievar and John Forbes of Boynd-' , 
lie, the. two gentlemien whom he had taken at the 
battle of Aberdeen, upon their mere parole, witb 
the condition of their exerting themselves to pro-, 
cure the liberty of the young Lajrd of Drum firann 
the Covenanters, and not to return in case ^f Moii-^ 
trose's enduring a defeat before the stipulated pe^ 
Tiod»^ The magnitude of .this favoiur.qio. oq]^^ be 
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wi i fc tAen ti y ttiMk»«tood, when it k ibe&tioiied thttl 
lit leMt otK^ of the pruonen me a imiii of the grea^ 
oil i^ne to Ins party. 

Doting the tiine which intervened between hi« 
arrival in Strabogie and Argjrle^s approach, Mon^ 
tniseemployed hiBdMfnin nightlVenteiplisesi^iBttet 
lAm disaDeoCed; sending out httle parties, not of 
henae^ in which b6 was still nrach defideii^ bat of 
iilotaiei) i who, moving with prodigious swifinete 
tbrooffh the country, attacked every band of Cote* 
timtjm or of neutral persons tbey could encOunieri 
aftd n«ver failed to take them prisoncfs, and bribg 
tbeto in, man and horse^ to the clunp. This sys* 
Um bochi»ii(it0d an infinite ^reiid of his arms hitO 
the pe<^le of die district, andinapired his men witb 
ft feeling of confidence md enterprise, calcataced td 
hrtvo a most faYonrable effect upon didif genifild 
conduct* 

' When he had tried all arguments With the Oof'' 
dons in vain, he gave them up^ and retired fitoifei 
their country to the eastle of Fy vie, which, tifm 
te dkh of October, he took out of the hands of 
ite egsemy, and occupied with a garrison of h^ 
own men. Hewaslybgthereincidmeipectiitioii; 
of Argyle's appi'oach, but without bcdng aware thuf^ 
be had yet crossed the Grampians or was withinf 
fifty mUes of 1^, when suddenly the idarm wua' 
giteu that the enemy, hsriiiff at length taken heart 
of grace, was arrived within twomilea of hla^ 
lei^er, imd seemed to ber resolved upon attackmg 
hhn. It wffl surprise the reader that MoBtroBe,r 
who pracilBed the art of lapid marthfaifg and sudden 
attack with somucb saecOBS^ should have thus per« 
milted hb eUemy to put th#'aame system so elfee- 
tuallymf force against himsdf. But tfaiaseomoto 
hai^b«ntoiie«f the pMSuMwilifti (^ ^ tiia gtoM 
VOL. X. 2 a 
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SDitqnur.^ HkatybefvaHliiiewBs^rtiyaetar^ 
Wfaea heapperaed iiiap«uiv« capacity, he was no 
better than other generals. He appears ta haw 
iieen sa confident ^ his superiority in the former 
mode of procedure, or to hare been so completAly 
aceastomed to it, ^t he never could imagine thie 
possibility of his opponents adopting it against him* 
.self. The reader will see that it was through thia 
chink in his mail that the sword of the enemy event* 
nally reached hinu 

.» In the dDemma to which he was now xeduce4» 
Itbecasie a question whether he should descend to 
meet Argyle on £ur gnmnd, or throw himself into 
Fyvie castle and stand a siege. The former coniae^ 
as he had 4mly fifteen hundred foot and fifty horse^ 
to oppose to Argyle's two thousand five hundred 
foot, and twelre hundred heme, would have been 
next to madness ; and, as for the latter, he esteemed 
ife not only dangerous, but draogatmry to the glory 
of his arms« So he resoked upon a difiei^nt ex«» 
pedient* There was behind Fyvie castle a con* 
aiderable eninence, the upper part of )which.wa9 
Aickly wooded, while itamdes were not only rug-* 
gad by nature, but rendered additionally defeasiblo« 
hy fiinn-enclosures. Within the wood upon tho^ 
lop of that eminence^ he placed his men ; wad tbe» 
calflidy awaited the embarrassed attack which ho> 
foresaw the enemy must aoMikei^Hmhim aloi^ ita 
rugged ascent ^ >. 

Before Argyle approached for this purpose^ 
]yf<mtrase was openly deserted by the few Gorv 
dons whom he bad lately succeeded in raisings 
these men betng^* very naturally wod "ezcnsabl^^ 
amse to fighting against so many of their owa 
fiieada a» were nuSaed im the other amgy, and 
iai»xo especiaUy against the two sons of their chitf^ 
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i^o^'Wire them in li^b comnaBd. To vaiasmae 
the dktresa be felt at so laoppoMimesii events ^ 
Corefifmten/at the fint cba^iey made themaelyeB 
noasteiB of a considerable portion of the fiaee <tf the 
liiil. His men were almost at the point of de* 
epalr, and disposed eiUi^ to fly or yields when he 
mxddenly revivlsd theur eonrage by one of those 
brief bnt emphatic and i^ponte addresses, which 
generals of his class have been known sometimetf^ 
tp apply so effectually. Renundtng them in a fevir 
words of the wond^al vietaries they had already 
gained^ and of ^eir great individaal jniperiority 
«>veF the enemy^ so oftea and so strikingiy proved^ 
lie c<^j[M tea colonel of theliisb, whom he knew 
to be a yonng man of the most gallant disposition 
mid «mdaimted mind^^^ O'Kean^ take down yonr 
trien with yoii) and beat me these fellows oat of the 
Qitehes they hare taken possession oi^ so that we 
tnay be no more tronbled with them/' O'Kead 
hesitated not a mement to go with hi» small band 
upon the dnty assigned to him, which^ notwith^ 
atandKng the soperior munber he had te enceanteri 
and theur snpport of cavalry, he eteented with 
amaisittg spiiit, ferreting them oat of dieir defeneea 
like so msnf water*mts> and dien furiy driiing 
A»m bade to their main positkm at the bottom m 
the hill. He was, moreover^ so fortonate as to 
acqoire by this encounter a few bags of- gonpew* 
der, which the enemy were obliged to leave be« 
hind them, and whidi were die more valaable^ diatr 
Montrose was at this time very defident in amma« 
Bition* << I am only sorry/' remarked one of the 
soldiers^ as he retwned with this trophy to the 
top of the bill, ** that the fettowa were soniggard^ 
ty as to leave a« no ball wi^i their>powder ; bo^ 
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1 antvoM nfe will nm get a anpply of tli9t arti^la 
fimn them withoat anoS^r bout," 
' Thifl othep bout aeemed at tbe very moment 
aiioat to take.plfioe. The £ari of LotbilMEi, « ebief 
leader in the Coveaanliiig army, was ^ow riiling 
«p the hill with fire troops of horie, a^pareatly 
dflaigned to ehaige tbe fiity rojraliat horpe^ who til 
atood at one pkee witl|in a elamp of wood. Fori 
Iniatelyy the aH-aeeing Mimtrote waa ajble» befi»Pf» 
the eaemy'a approach, to Btreagthea his litde troop 
with a hand of good jniiiketeers, wbo^.opaaiiig an 
incessant and welUdireoted fire npoti the aps^anta^ 
as they wnre crossing the c^ien field in front, fairly 
eaasad them tareel,JAdtbentoma]ie.abasl^aad 
Qonfiised retreat. 

• Montrose's men were so mnob enfionragcd. b^^ 
tibese two snGcessful enterprises^ that thay W9ald 
faaFo gladly broke down upon the. ^nemy» aad 
tmated all to a charge in their ordinary style. Bat 
the general* while he.oommraded their (qpiritu 
thon^t it prudent to res^in themfor the pre^r 
aent to their aacavepoaittaJB* It was perhaps f<»n 
tanate that ha did 8q» for.Argyle, ato apeadiag 
nearly a whole day on the ground, at last retir^ 
w the evening, and left him all tha yq^nal hoaaar^ 
withoat any of the aetnal bloodshed^ of ^a victory*^ 
, Yet he had not altogether repelled his cjantioaa 
and paltering enemy. On the Tary next day, Axn 
g^ oBiGomaged by a report thf^ Montcose was 
imt (^ ammnaition, hroaght back his army ance 
BMie to. the bottom of tbe hilt, and began, as be- 
fare, to annoy him with skirmiabing parties* Tba 
report whiph thas inflamed his conrage was bal 
tao true ; MoaWose* who had aa yet procured lus 
ammamtion .entirely from the enemy, was apw 
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WtaO^ d0ist3filte of bnUets; fie wtts suibafigv^it W 
true, th^ moet yigor6u8 exertions to procurea sii{m 
ply of these necessary articles, by laying all thp^ 
ci^boards of the district under contrilmtion for 
]p($wter ntensib ; and bis^men were still insncb: 
iSpirits aft occasionally to remark, while firings oifl^ 
bits of snch things at Argyle*s skirmiiliefv-'* I'ni' 
sore I're broke a rebel's face with that dishT'^ 
Yet; the occasional and tineertain supplies wfaicli 
he thus obtained, were such as to place him on. 
imy thing but a fidr fodting with bis wdl*providecb 
opponents. / ■ *■ 

■ With all his superiority, however, Argyle was-- 
unable on this day, more^ than the preceding, to: 
gun any decisive advantiu;e over the royal troops^ 
They kept their post on the top of the hill againsti 
air his flittacks, and he was at length obliged in tk» 
evening to retire once more to his camp» On th^ 
succeeding day, and the next' again, he renewed 
his attacks, but never with better success ; and he 
Was at length compelled, to the everUnting diH 
grace of his arms, fairly to abandon ^ attempt^ 
by retiring over the river to the distoneerof five* or 
six miles. .< 

Montrose^, thinking the present a proper oppor- 
tunity for tiddng up a position where he would be 
surer of supplies, now quitted his bill, and, ebdaig' 
Argyle's army in a maimer whicb exdted nuverw 
sal admiration, took up hia quarters next night 
Within the pleasant and weU-defraded perks aromid 
the Marqui» of Huntly'a bouse of-Stiabogie. • Ar«> 
gyle followed, witb the intention of bringing himt 
tb a battle upon the low ground; but a forlons 
party, whicb he sent out to provoke such a ren- 
counter, being warmly met and repulsed by the^ 
2a2 
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Miydiitof hit itmngt omM miee. ixiQce» a^d % 
oonteBted hiaywlf widi •vly lakiiig; np^a {Kiaitii»n, 
oppottile to that of the eneiiiy . 

here» hoEweT^r^ the CoTenantiiig §^»enil iKm^ 
Me tQ bring mla phy against Mo9tE«i»ey i{ hqI tb«r 
Qowrfige af the soldier^ at leaat the cunoiag of the 
politidan: he i»w set htmaelf to the ta^V of 
wUing oTfSFp by proniass and bribes, the leadnoig. 
penoDages of the royal aoQy* He was enabled, by 
an acddeatal dvcwnatanceb to sneeeed bettet Ui 
lUa honommUe enterpriae, than he perhaps cp^ldi 
hare otherwise hoped for. The wmter wiw now 
h«gii»iBg la set in wilbe^iaideraUo seventy ; and, 
aa:MoatroBe was talking of a retreat to the High* 
laiiida, instead of remaiauig upon the plainsi a prps^ 
pact of hardship and (Mdvation for' seversl e^sning 
vMntha li^as presented to the imaginations, qf bis. 
IiOwJaad summits, smeh as they ^foM not coi^teiO'^ 
piate with any defree of lesolotlon* To avoid « 
Crte which they ihonght they could not endvr^^ 
thej|r listened to the obscore and insidious hiqita 
which Argyle ^comnwinicated to thew, of renraid 
and piefennent in the aerviceof the IB^tes ; iM 
it at length only required the order from tbeir cpuk^ 
aMndar, for a mavcb kkt^ the honid wildeivesses 
behind then, to canse an almost simultanie^us 8ii4 
muyenal defection. Even Colonel Sibbi^, th% 
Jitaloaa fkiend who had accompanied Montrose from 
England, deserted him on this o^ccasion ; aa als4| 
Sir William Forbes of Craigieyac^ the prifKinq^ 
whom he had formerly liberated^ and who nwa now 
goin^ at kurge in the caop upon parol^.. Oujt of 
sll his Lowland friends, there alone remained with 
him the Earl of Airly, a noUemsn now sixty ye^ira 
^ age, and of infirj^i health, but wbo w^as mev^F? 



iiitWsB reiolted tobray^e the diffictilildB ati^ich Im 
y minger ' compenions had recoiled. - -; 

Montrose beheld the desertion of his adherent^ 
with all the indigBiation and scorn which a gene- 
nms spirit must ever natnndly feeli in contenr- 
plating wiinanlinesa or baseness of conduct. To 
ahoW) at the same time^ that his heart sympar 
thized with the physical weakness which had oc»- 
easioned so much moral tnrpitnde, )ie no sooner 
learned that Mr Forbes of Boyndlie, the fellow- 
prisoner of Craigievar, had had the superior virtue 
to remain with him, although equally unfit to en- 
dure tlie miseries of a winter campaign, than he 
generously granted him permission to follow his 
companion. Adopting, moreover, a lesson of po- 
licy from his antagonist, he sent off his faithful ad- 
herent, Sir Nathaniel Gordon, to the enemy's camp, 
for the purpose of there endeavonrmg to disengage 
and bring over Lord LewisGordon, one of Argyle's 
chief leaders ; and in this enterprise his commis- 
sion succeeded so well, as almost to reveng;e upon 
the Covenanting general the immense defection 
which he had occasioned in the leaguer of Moh- 
trose. 

Orders for a retreat into the Highlands had been 
issued by the royal general before his friends had 
tieserted him ; and he justly apprehended that Ar- 
gyle, learning from them what he intended to do, 
would follow and annoy him in his march. To 
obviate the hazard of such an occurrence, he 
coantermanded the march, called back- the bag- 
gage, already on the way, and gave out that he in- 
tended to winter where he was. When a few days 
had passed, and he supposed the enemy might be 
thrown out, he suddenly resumed his intention. 
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ient off his baggage, took a long nigfat-niarcb ti)|i 
Strathspey, and, before Aigyle knew of the move^ 
ment, was completely oat of his reach. He di- 
rected his march through Badenocfa towards the 
Braes of Athole, without regard to the snow which 
was now accumulating in that vast Alpine wilder- 
ness ; whilst Argyle, unable to follow hf such a 
track, dispersed the greater part of his army, and 
returned by a safer and easier road to Edinbnrgfak 
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CHAP. I.«i*JvtBODUCT0RT. 

1 Maiy of Ouiie, widow of James V. 
. s I beUeve H msy with safety be asserted, that no connh 
.try iQ the world iDOuld ever boast of eootaining a people sp 
.gmerally and tbonmgbly possessed with the spirit of relif 
gion, real or pretended, as Scotland at this time. It wiv 
then a common boast among the Scots, ^t, although poorer 
^an anjr other poOpIe in .temporal wealUi, they wero* by 
far the richest in spiritoal : Ood had seen proper to rendiyr 
rdigion the staple commodity, as it were, of theur country.— 
Cal4ei:wood^§ HiHory, The following passage from Kirk- 
ion** Ghweh History, behig the dedamtipn of a deigyman 
of the succeeding generation, tends to prove the same fac^ 
^ But upon this youth of the Scottish Ghurch I must pass 
a remark or two before I leave it ; and truly, whatever th^ 
country may be, the dispensation of the Church of Scou 
land hath been singular among the churches.' Fiisty it 19 
to be admired that, wherens in other nationn the I^ord 
thofight it enough to convert a few in a city, village, oir fa- 
mily, to himself, as it was in Germany, the I^w Countries, 
and in Englsnd, in Scotland the whole nation was converted 
by die lumps and withib ten years after Popery wi« dis- 
charged in Scotland, there was not in all Scotland ten pen> 
sons of quali^ to be found who did not profess the tru^ 
leformed religion, and so it was among me commons in 
proportion. Xo ! here a nation bom in one day s y^ 
moulded into one eoraregadoii, and sealed 1^ a foii^taiii 
with a folemn oath and ooyenant, One other particulair w 
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the Scottish dupenrntion, wst their ministen. ThMgh? m. 
stranger may perchance doubt or suspect, yet what I write 
I write from certain knowledge, and in conscience of the 
truth. Such men have rarely been found in the Chriatiwui 
Church since the primHive times,** &c &c. Pp. 21, 22. 

5 Calderwood*8 True Histdry of the Church of Scotland, 
(printed,) p. 229. 

4 Calderwood, (printed,) p. 402. 

^ Mr Bobert Bruce, regarding whom some further in- 
formation will be found in a subsequent ^lage, had in real.* 
ity some pretensions to be considered the heir of King Ro<% 
bert Bruce, being descended from a near kinsman of that 
distinguished sovereign. He might, at least, be supposed 
to have remembered his relationship to the king, as a reason 
for pride in his own person ; seeing that hU descendant^ 
Bruce» the Abyttiinian traveller, at>aie distaiioe of two cen. 
furies more, is credibly affirmed to have entertained a strong 
feeling of dignity in the contempilation of his eonneiion 
-With the family of the.royal hero. Matter RcheH wa^ 9X, 
length banished by King James horn. Edinbnr^ in con^ 
fl^uence of his obstinacy m professing a disbelief in thp 
Cowrie Conspiracy* 

6 Burden of Issachar, p. 8. 

7 Livuigston*8 Memoirs, Wodrow'a MS» CoBection^ 
Adv. Library, vol. Ixzv. 

5 Calderwood, (printed,) p« ^bB• 

9 Calderwood, MS. Advocates' Libralpy, vd. viii. lOSOl 

10 Scot of Scotstarvet*s Staggering State of Scots Siatefr* 
men, p. 92.' 

11^ Cadyow, the name of the original propcKty of thfe 
Hamilton family in Clydesdale. 

IS At a place to the south of Edinburgh^ called the 



^ Iiivmgstoa*s Memoirs, Wodrow*s Collection, voL 7#w 

CHAP. II..-.lNTBODirCTORY» 

^ Bumet's opinion of them, though severer than VB^jUt 
have been expected from his pen, is entitled to some con*, 
sideration. ** These men," he says, « were all of a sort^ 
thsj affected great sublimities io devotion* They poured 
•ibetaSelves out in prayer in a loud voice, and often with 
many tears. They had but an ordinary proportion of 
Earning amobgst them ; gomething of Hebrew, and very 
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little Greek. Books of controversy with Papists, but above 
^ with Armtolsns, was the height of their study. A way 
«£ pieachixig by doctrine, reason, and use, was what they 
«et up oil ( and some of them affected a strain of stating 
cases of eonscienoe, not with relation to moral actions, but 
.to some reflectioBs on their condition and temper : that 
was occasioDed by their conceit of preying chiefly by the 
jhpirit» which every one could not attain to, or keep up to 
the same heat in sll times.*' 

9 See the enormous collection of MSS. compiled by this 
Mson, in the Advocates* Library, Edinburgh, and in the 
Library of the University of Glasgow* 
• ^ 3 Burt's Letters from the North. 
. 4 Gilties's GoUections, I. 289. 

^ ^^ Mr Robert Bruce, a man honourebly descended, bied 
a kwyer, and designed fbr a statesman, but wonderftilly 
called to the ministry, and wonderfully countenanced in it ; 
Im made always ane earthquake upon his hearers, and rare« 
Xy presched but to a weeping auditory. I have heard ane 
jninister say, he believed never man in the latter ages 
spoke with Mr Bruce 1^ authority. A poor HighUmder 
heariug him one day, came to him after sermon, and offisr* 
ed him his whole substance, (which was only two cow8,> 
upon condition Mr Bruce would make God his friend ; 
ane avidence <^the power of his mimstry ; and many such 
he had.'*— JTirJfcton'^ Churck Jlittory, 26. This is the 
«nly instance that has ever fallen under my observation, of 
aJiHghlander of this period betraying a susceptilnlity of 
devout inpiessions* 

fi Mr Livingston, in his Auto^Biognphy, Wodrow^s 

Ikfss. 

7 King James, at this period, endeavoured to Testruir 
the progress of poritanisra, by enj<rining public sports on 
Sundays; and the moderate dergy of Scotland, or thoso 
ifha weio di^iosed to yi^d to the court, seem to have at.» 
tempted to set an example to the people,, by patronising 
and attending them. 

< The following account of a skirmish, which took place 
alMotthis period on the High Street of Edinburgh, presents 
an extremely curious picture of the time :•.. 
• ^ 1591. Upon- the seventh of Januar, the kix^ comings 
down the street of Edinburgh, liom the ToUmith, the Duke 
of Lennox, aeoompsniet with the Lord Hume,, following a 
liltio fpaeo bdundy pulled out thehr smrt^ and invaded 
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theLttlidtfTLegie. The kiiig fled into 6 doi^liead, and 
iDcontinent fetired to a •fcinner't booth. The qiian«l wa«i| 
that Logie, a tralet of the king's chamber, wonid'noe Isfae 
igp out) at the duke's oomniaiid, till he was put out hf 
l#rce, wheKupon be uplwaided the duke. The dnke and 
Lord Hume weve disehaigtt the eowrt, but icpaiied to It 
agaioe sooae 9hei.**^Calderwood, MS^ voL !▼• p. 2i9u 

9 One ol the feasons alleged by the leadets of the chttf^ 
in 1599, against the introduction of bishops, was, (hat dia 
honour rendered them incapable of practising the dntiea of 
a dergymaiv They quoted a saying of Queen Eliadbelh^ 
on bestowing a bishopfie, ^ Alas for pity ! we ha«e maiL 
red a good preacher to-day/' And the king was catboitcd 
not to mar good pieachera by the same pioosdat8r«i.^iii. 
ierwoody p. 439* 

Another catkse it stated hi Row's History of the Kirk ef 
SeotUnd, [M»r AdT* Libr.l Speaking, in the sapplemeM 
to that work, of Mr David Fergusso% minister of IHbU 
ftmnlhie, Risw sats, *«^ When tho king (with whom he w»ft 
feiy familiar, and who had then ftequent residence at Dmi. 
ftmUney St being a paA of the qneen'a dowry) asked hin^ 
^Dayid, why may not I have bishops in ScsilsMl, as wisB 
is they have in EogjUnd?' he answered, merrily, aa waa 
his way, * Yes, sir, ye may have bish<^ hew ; but; ya 
must remember to fMoAtfttfa/lej'aialL MaktusallbMiepa 
together, che ys will never oentent ns ; ibr, if ye set s^ 
tei^ er twelve loom over honest men's heads, to knsck we 
Hewn, and give diem in vmt moia thousands to d^wcft 
and xnisspend, than honest men have hmdieds and scorea^ 
we will never all be cootsut. We ere all Paul's bisho|)a^ 



Chri8t*s bishops-Jiold us as we are.' The kmg repUetfy 
* The devil4iave4t §a^ jon but that you would all* be 
aHke, and ye cannot abide ttof to beovcv yoo.' Themrf^ 



Bister only answcKd^ « Sir, bann not;' for he bad csnw 
ttBcted a gneat habk of swearing^ banning, and cufshig.'^ 
; 10 Bulk of the UMvenal Sirk^ (M& Adv. Libr. W. 1« 
14.) p. 298. 

n The fettewhig instance of tfaepraphsck; powers of Mr 
IMert Bruce, is neorded, with implicit seriensncss of te. 
lief, by the Rev. JMr Wedrow, fai his «« Lives of 8oottiilr 
Clevgymea,'* MS. Gkugom UntcertUy Lil^rary. Bi it 
remarked, Wodiow Mved so kts as the earlier half of the 
last century. 

«' April i7t 1MI< '■ John Witt, deanm-olLdttmii^ • 



r of Edinbuigh, was shol dead suddenly in 
the Bqtiow Moir of Edinbutj^, bjr some unknown person, 
who had him at enmity. 7^ muk^ on the knowen 17 of 
December, [1596,] had oi&red to invade Mr Biuoe*s per* 
son; for which reason he was a fovourite at court ; and 
the trial of one Alexander Slimmon, who was suspected, 
but without cause, to be the instrument of Watt's death, 
was very narrow, though it tended only the more to vindi- 
taUte htm. Mr Bruce did say to sonoe friends, that he was 
persuaded a judgment from heaven was abiding John Watt, 
Itirlus injurious treatment of him ; and when he came to 
ibia 'hasty end, they could not but observe Mr Bruce's 
Irords fulfilled." 

^ , Another instance of Mr Davidson's powers of ptediction 
is added : — 

• • Mr Davidson being anxious to have a new church built 
at Piestonpans, '^ a place was fbund most convenient upon 
tbe< lands of a small heritor of the parish, called James 
Sinkertoo. Mr Davidson applied to htm, and signified^ 
tbat such a.place of his laisd, and five or six acres, went 
Judged most proper for building the church and the chuich- 
yaid dyke, and he behoved to sell them. The other said 
be^would never sell them, but h^ would freely gift thoeo 
Mres to so good an use ; which he did. Mr Davidson 
isid, ^ James, ye shall be no loser, and 'ye shall not want 
A James Pinkerton to succeed you for many generations;* 
sod hitherto, as I was inforoMd some years ago, there has 
been still a James Pinkerton succeeding to that small he- 
Htage in that parish, descending from him, and aflber se- 
yenUs of them had been in eminent danger when child- 
less. "—Vol. ii. fol. Article, Mr James DavidtM^ p. ai» 

15 Maxwell, in his ^« Burden of Issacbar." 
. 13 Ekirden of Issachar, pp. 8, 9. 

.' H Livingston, in his Autobiography, MS.Adv.Libtary. 

16 On this person being conSned in the state-prison of 
Slackness, for not kneeling at the communion, Lady Cul- 
ross wrote to him a letter of comfort, in which she assured 
Ikim that theDarknessof Blackness was not the Blackness 
ofDailmess. 

> ^ It would appear that, in Lady Culfoss's time, the 
female enthusiasts of her order used to carry on familiar 
cOmapondeBce by letters with the most distmguished of 
the clergy, such as Rutherford and Livingston. Mr Sharpen 
jphoinfemui us, in a note'to.Kirktott>»Chnfch.£U8tory, 
VOL. I. 2 b 
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lluit he has seen letten addroMed «o LittiigMtti fiom ibie^ 
MtteManeM of HamUton, die CtmnteBseA of SgKntotfn and 
Wlgteun, and many ottos of «qual and inferior rank, att 
«f &m expieseittg mat attadnnent to the penon of tiie 
hfAj man, as wdl as his system of doctrine, prints from die 
criginal manuscript the following pkms and most amusing 
epistle, written by Lady Culross : 

^Tomjf knmff 4md worthy brother^ Mr John Livingwtoney 
j^eacher of the word of God. 
^ My werry worthy and deir brother, I have written to 
yba aliedy ; I know not if it be aim to your hands. I am 
presently in John GiUon his house. We cam weiU over, 
blened be Ood. I hof^e you will meet us in the Sbotts tlie 
WDom so soon as you can. John Oray and his wyf axe heir. 
We long earnestly for tou. Be earnest with Gtod, and do 
as be derrecte. This is my first Toyage heir ; if ye dia« 
apoint me—I will say nae mair. I hope God sal braog 
yon heir, and famish you as we have neid. I .was stayit 
the first day with storms, saix against my will. Gome and 
■1^ as amends for alllralts. John Gray, your yaungbab, 
longs for the pap ; blessed be God for that change ; come 
kelp to confirm him. We have all need of you. If ye 
•aan not, it will grieve me ; iberefor mak no excosis. Pray 
aaawstly for ns ; nevir sic neid. The ^te of God be witfa 
ym and convoy you ; his grace be with you till me&ttlng 
aadforcvir. Inhaist. Yoars in Christ, 

*^ £. MEI.VII.K.. 

^ Your dais are heir, qnUQc ye left with us to mak tts 
the mor «are4^ van ; and yet ye foiled us. Ilonot sonow, 
for ftir we paind your nicfait-cap. 
« June, 1«29.»' 

17 Bruce had been banished to Inverness for non-oonfor- 
JBity. This town, probably on account of its xemotenesiy 
aaems to have been used for this purpose en more occasions 
than one by the dominant powers. 

18 That the women were as zealous in the reign of Janes 
VI. as in that of Charles I., in fovour of the higii-flyii^ 
«Iergy, is proved by an incident which took place in £dia* 
tergb, in 1507, immediately after Queen Mary bad been 
•enicnced by Queen Elizabeth. James, to manifest his na- 
tural affection on that dreadftil occasion, oommandsd tl^ 
•alvation of his mother, both as toJbody and soul, to be 
fCayed for in aU tdigiout aM cm bl i cSj and also appoisieda 
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l»articiikr 4fty of ftstiag and pnyer, eoiimuaid!i» Adam* 
flOD, Atchbishop of St Andrews, to officiate in St CHSet** 
cliuxdu Bat the minister perched up in the pulpit a young 
fellow of the name of John Gouper ; upon whidi Jai^iei 
exclaimed from his gallery, ^' Master J^n, that place was 
desi g ned for another ; yet, since you are there, do your duty^ 
and obey the charge to pray fw my mother.** Couper rei,. 
{died, that he would s^eak no otherwise than as the spirit 
ahottld duect him, and immediately bmn an oration, which 
consisted of little else than a shower of nicknames upon. the 
poor queen. The king, shocked at this violation of his dlft* 
nity, if not also at the insult offered to his mother, oonw 
ihanded the barbarian to stop ; whereupon he gave a loud 
knock with his fist upon the i^olpit, and cried, ^' This day 

rbear witness agamst you in the day of the Lord !*' He 
passed down from the pulpit, and, together with the 
whole wivit in the kirit, removed from the same.'*— Moyse*^ 
Memoin, 115. Spottiswood, 354. Sanderson, ip2. 
19 Outhry^s Memoirs, p. 23. 

CHAP. IIL-JCVTBODUCTIOIH OF XH% SEftTfCK-r 
BOOK. 

1 Christmas, 1626. 

4 Lord Bdhaven. 

3 MS. Advoc. lib. 

« Laud's Troubles, p. 168. 

5 The authorities quoted in the following account of the 
tumult are, the 135th article in the 43d volume of ^ 
Wodrow Manuscripts, in the Advocates' Library ; the 

, History of the Kirk, by Row, MS. [Advoc Lib. W. 630.1 
at p. 282 ; and the king's own acoount, in wha^ is called 
the Large Dedaration, p. 23. 

6 The particular department of St Giles's Chun^h, in 
which the following incident took place, was that central 
portion which was formerly in use under the name of tho 
Old Church, and which was latterly converted by the ma* 
ffistrates of Edinburgh into a police-office. The East, oc 
New Chnrdi, was at that time under repair for the erec- 
tion ai the altar '' and other pendicles of that idolatrona 
wor8hip."^Cras^orfr« History of the Umveriit^ o/Ed^ 
htrgh, 

7 Her exclamation is recorded in a pamphlet, entitled 
^ Notes opon the Phoenix edition of the Pastoral Lettet," 
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by the celebrated polemic, Samuel Johnson, 1694. The 
old lady is there called an herb-woman, probably upon the 
credit of tradition ; and that ahe really was so, is certified 
by the curious old paper called the Mercurius Caledonins, 
published soon after tne Restoration ; where it is mention* 
ed, as one of the extravagant proceedings of that drunkeo 
period, that Janet Geddes burnt the herb-stall which she 
kept close by the Tron Kirk of Edinburgh, in one of the 
bonfires ; being induced to do so by the pure spirit of loyidty. ' 
It must certainly have been a strange sight to see the indi* 
▼idual who had cast the first weapon in the great ami war, 
exhibit eventually one of the first symptoms of retoming^ 
loyalty. 

8 According to some authorities, there was a consider^ 
able number of stools thrown. Indeed, the whole liot was 
afterwards popularly known by the epithet of <^ TheCaaU 
ing o* the Stoles.*' 

9Ear. • 

10 The pamphlet from whidi the most of these citcum* 
stances are taken, is entitled ^^ Stoneyfield Day,*' and ie 
said to have been writtenr by Sir James Balfour,' afterwards 
Lord Lyon. The common story of the woman crying out 
the above as she threw the stool at the Dean's bead, ia 
piDved by Mr Brodie to have originated in an error on the 
part of Daniel Defoe. 

11 Blame. 

IS It was perhaps in allusion to this part of the fray, that 
the old song was written, — of which the following seems to 
be the only verse preserved : 

Put the gown upon the bishop. 
That's his miller*s-due o* knaveship; 
Jenny Oeddes waa the gossip, 
Put the gown upon the bishop. 
13 The following letter, written by Sir James Balfour, 
Lord Lyon, [from a small MS. collection in the Advocates* 
Library,] respecting the tumultof the 23d July, illustrates, 
in a remarkable degree, the spirit which possessed all ranks 
of the community on that occasion ; — 

^^My Lord : I know your sudden departure from this 
city on Saturday was to see how they brought your light ■ 
ftom darkness. Neither will I accuse you as privy to that 
Asanna our great-hddit bischop had this bypast Sabotb, 
ftom the tumultuous commons in welcoming home their 
new-devised liturgie to old St Oeilles. Bot our day here 
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began to darken ere twelve o'docke, (a tery abort daj in 
July, indeed,) and if we leve to tell jou, my lord, likely to 
become a fool day. Had not our prime churchmea nad 
large bveeclies (happily), and nimble heeb to save than 
from a strong tempest, which at two several tunes menaoeA 
destruction to all, yet mbbled the noddles of hot two €K 
three. Neither could that lubbarly monster with his satin* 
gown defend himself by his swollen hands and greasy belly, 
bot he had half a dissen (doaen) neckfishes to a reckoning f 
and Maxwell became so affrighted, that to have been safi^y 
gone, I verily think he wold have left Arminins's house, 
and ran under the keys to the Vatican. But this day is fair 
weather, and an indiction is set on Edinbur^^ ; for, siooo 
the preoeese people will not sing their prayers, our famous 
clergy will not suffer them have any in prose. Our wci^ 
here inveighs [envies] your lordship's happiness, who may 
pray nublidy as the primitive fathers did, and say * So -be 
tt,* whereas thir greasy-bellied fathers would have them to 
sing Amen, and to use many wanton curtisies, bobbings, 
Bo&ings, and kneeUngs, which this rough and undvU mnl* 
titude have not been accustomed to nor «f<|naintfld with ; 
a world of trash and trumpery, as your loraship may be« 
hold lardeit in their new Aloinan," &c. &c* 

1^ It is curious to observe the imperfect police of Glaa- 
gow at this early period. There appear to naive been then 
no street lamps. 

>^ Rothes's Relation, MS. Adv. lib. pp. 6, 7) and 8. 

CHAP. IV.— The Supplication. 

1 Guthry*8 Memoirs, p. 24. 

< On the 20th of August, when the Earl of Sontfatsk 
ventured to recommend the petition in council, Spottiswood, 
the chancellor and primate, observed that there were only a 
few ministers and two or three Fife sentlemen in town, and 
<' what needed all this stir about the affair ?*' The earl 
replied, with laudable boldness, that «< if all their pooehea 
(pockettt) were weill ryped (searched), a great many of tho 
best gentry in the country would be found to resent these 
matters.'*— i?olA«#*# RekOion^ MS. p. 12. 

9 A savoury locality in the old town of Edmburgh, now 

swept away. It was a dose passage through the isolated 

pile of buildings called the Luckenbooths, and led from the 

main street towards the door of the tolbootL ok ooim4iO|iaar 

2b2 
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4 Stnloch'ft MS. 

5 RotbeB*8 ReUtiOD. 

^ As they were wallung along, the bishop of Galloway 
was saluted with the epitheto, '< Papist Loon, Jesuit Loon, 
and Betrayer of Religion ;*' on which the terrified provost 
expressed a desire to retreat back to his fortress the Tol- 
booth. But the noblemen prevailed upon him to go on, by 
assuring him that it was but a pack of poor women '^ who. 
uttered these cries. **~J?otAef*« Relation. 

7 «« At eight o'clock, after the supper, in Dame Home*8 
house.**— iloM^«*« Relation, 

8 Guthry, p. 31. 

9 Baillie, i. 32. 

CHAP, v.— SUBSCRIPTION OF THE COVENANT. 

1 Straloch's MS. Adv. Libr. 

2 Straloch*8 BIS. 

' In point of precedency. 
* Straloch*8 MS. 

ft Afterwards raised by Kiilg Charles to the title of Lord 
Balvaird. 

6 Guthry's Memoirs. 

7 RothesV Relation. 
« Straloch^s MS. 

9 Straloch*8 MS. 

10 Straloch*B MS. 

CHAP.'VL^i.HAini.TOK*s comvissiok. 

1 Yet Clarendon informs us, that all the time that these 
violent proceedings were going on in Scotland, proceedings 
which may have been called the very birth-throes of the 
great dvil war, nobody in England ever thought of inqui- 
ring about them. Scotland was a country which the Eng. 
lish of that time regarded less than the minutest and most 
distant continental states. While the news of Poland, Ger- 
many, and other kingdoms, were regularly stated for the 
satisfaction of the public, Scotland ^^ had not a place or men- 
tion ^» one page of any gazette /** At that period, be it 
moreover observed, the English council never interfered in, 
the business of Scotland. The king, from jealousy lest his 
native kingdom should be thought subsidiary to England, 
managed all its business himself, with the advice of only 
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one or two Scottish noblemen who were always- about hfan, 
as the Marquis of Hatnilton, the Duke of Lennox, &c. 

S Perhaps prcjectorthip would be tlie better phrase ; but 
the sentiment implied is precisely the same. 

3 This casuistical and inhuman sentiment, so unworthy 
the general character of Charles, is avowed in one of his 
letters to the Marquis of Hamilton. See Bomet*s Memoirs 
of the Dukes of HamUton, p. 63. 

4 Afterwards the . famous Marquis of Argyle. Guthry 
informs us, in his Memoirs, that when this nobleman was 
about to return to Scotland, bis father, the Earl of Argyle, 
a faithful cavalier, advised Charles to detain him, '* else he 
would be sure to wind him a pirn/' But Charles replied 
to this strange suggestion, that as he had called Lorn up on 
assurance, he behoved to be a king of his wordy and permit- 
ted him to return. 

s Chiefly from Holland, a state decidedly friendly to the 



6 Rothes*s Relation. 

7 This is told by Gordon of Straloch, in his curious ma- 
nuseript, where it is added, that one old deaf minister, not 
hearing what the Commissioner had said, desired one of his 
neigfalwors to repeat it ; when the person so asked, with a 
fkcetiousness scarcely to have been expected on so solemn 
an occasion, sounded into the deaf man's ear, ^^ Brother, his 
Grace says it's we who make aU the kaU salt," alluding to 
a Scottish proverb generally used in regard to any thing 
which has spoilt a plot. '^ There was much salt truth in 
the jest," says Straloch, who of course must have relished 
it with all the poignancy of a devout cavalier. 

8 Burnet's Memoirs o£ the Dukes of Hamilton. 

9 Baillie's Letters, i. 61. 

W Sec Swift's Tale of a Tub. 

11 They 'held a solemn fast a few days before the Com- 
missioner arrived, for the purpose of imploring the Deity to 
dispose the king's heart in their favour. 

12 Rothes's Relation^ 249. 
IS Rothes's Relation. 

1^ Burnet's Memoirs. . 

15 BaUlie's Letters, i. 62. Straloch's MS. i. 85. 

16 Baillie's Letters, i. 69. These vmces proceeded, not 
from the open windows* where any person crying could 
scarcely have failed to be distinguished, but from the -small 
round holes in the wooden-fronted tenements of the High' 
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Stnet, by which the common stain were lighted. This U a 
minute fact ; but it shows to what mean shifts the layal or 
Episcopal party were at this time reduced for the exj^ression 
of their sentiments, and how completely the Covenaotem 
had them under awe. 

17 See a letter marked No. 79, in a volume of manuscripts, 
entitled. Historical Miscellanies, Adv. Libr. IV. 3. 12. 

In a letter written soon after die subscriptbn of the Ck>- 
venant, [No. 27? in the same volume,] the following amu- 
ting passage occurs : — '* Dayly we heer of new passages 
falBng out against the bishops and their conforming mi* 
nisters. On Thursday last, at Lanark, five or sax minis* 
ten, that kythed (showed) themselves for conformity,*' «• e> 
to Episcopacy — ^*' and refussed to send commissionen to 
Edinburgh got their paiks soundly from the wf^fiss thereJ** 

Another letter-writer in the same manuscript collection, 
addressing the Earl of Angus, thus speaks of the unfortu- 
nate bishops ; — ^^ They that are here, are in their lurking 
holes, as proud and perverse as ever, f^ofess what they will, 
they are like the serpent, they will never be straight in their 
course, so long as there is life in their tails. Vou that ars 
princes in the land, in whose proper places due to your worth 
and birth they have intruded themselves, should tak it to 
heart to curb the pride of these usurpen of your preroga- 
tives. They wald extend jus utriutque gladii against all 
laiks that wald presume to possess their sees ; albdt, they 
could sing and say as weill as the — ; for preaching and 
prayinp; Incomes not their rockets. It was ane old saying 
of Creichton, bishop of Dunkeld, that bishops are not or- 
dained for preaching. The sports and exercise of noble and 
heroik persons of old, was to hunt wolves, bean, and foxes, 
rather than fearful hars and hannless birds. Now when 
foxes are in the chace, heroik sports wUl try their courage. 
Charles the Ghreat made Rome great. I wish our gmdous 
Cbarles wald tak to heirt to raze their greatness wha wald 
diminish his, and accomplish the prophecie.** 

18 Spalding's Troubles, Vol. i. p. 6& Straloch*s MS. 

19 Straloch's MS. i. 158. 

CHAP. VII— .THE GLASGOW ASSEMBLY. 

1 Burnet's Memoirs. 

2 The Episcopal Palace near the Cathedral. 

3 It has been alleged by the cavalier historians, that tbia 
was a farce got up befoKhftnd by the Covenviten ; and 
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Stralodi, who relates the circumstance with great minute- 
ness, informs us, that Lord Erskine afterwards endeavour- 
ed to deny it altogether, " sufieriDg more trouble," he wit^ 
tily remarks, '* in latter life, about having done so silly a 
thhig, than he ever really suffered before for having delayed 
to sign the Covenant.*' 

4 The following popular verses, preserved in the MS. 
volume of Historical MisceUanies, already quoted, may be 
given as a sort of synopsis of the popular scandal at this 
time circulated concerning the bishops : 

'^ St Androis is ane atheist, and Glasgow is a gouk, 
A wencher Brechin,* Edinburgh of avarice a pock. 
To Popery prone is Galloway, Dunkeld is rich in treasor, 
A courtier Ross, but, glutton like, Argyle eats out of mea- 

sor. 
Drowned Aberdeen in poverty, Murray is subtil-witted, 
' Dumblane, the crippel, loves a cupp, it is for all sik 

footed. 
Skilled Orkney is in ardiery, as Caithness is in drogs. 
Oh what a shame Chri8t*s flock to trust to such uniaith- 

ful dogs." 

5 Baillie's Lecters, L 140. 

CHAP. VIIL-.COMMEKCEUENT OF HOSTILITIES. 

1 That die restoration of Britain to the church of Rome 
was an object with many of Charles's clergy and courtiers, 
is proved incontestably by Mr Hallam in Ms Constitutional 
History of England. 

S By Burnet, in his Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton. 

S ^^ Naked rogues as they were ;" such was the phrase 
used by the Marquis of Hamilton, in makiog offer of them 
to his Majesty. Burnet, 113. 

^ The following account of General Leslie, [from Stta- 
loch's MS. Book iv. p. 18. ] i^ curious, and worthy of be- 
ing here quoted : 

* A woman was at this time going thxough the country, bearing in 
her arms a child, which the ascribed to the Bishop of Brechin ; but 
the oavaUetB always said that she was cubomed to do so by his ene- 
mies. Brechin was one of the most spirited of aU the prelates; as 
witDBM an anecdote, which is recorded in all the contemporary pub- 
KeatioiM. Being at one time threatened with personal violence, in 
case he should read the Service-Book in his cathedral, he went into 
the pulpit with a pair of pistols in his belt, and resolutely read out 
the nturgy ttcm that odious volume. 
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^' Alexander LesUe, a geatlemaa o£ base hiitb, bova n 
Balveny, by hu valour, conduct, and long service under Uie 
king of Sweden in Germany, had raised himaelf from no- 
thing to the dignity of a Veldt-MarshaL He returned to 
his native country, laden with riches and honoon,and aetu 
Itng near his chief, the Earl of Rothes, who invited hinoi 
home, and was one of the principal authors of the war, be 
purchased a fair estate in Fife. Every thiog reUting to 
the war was carried on by General Leslie's advice. He 
caused send to Holland for great store of armour and aia* 
munition, (aims for 30,000 men, says Dr Burnet, were ia 
a short time brought to Scotland,) and to Germany, France, 
Holland, and Denmark, for the most experienced and ¥•• 
lunt commanders, who, being all Scotsmen, came over in 
great numbers, hoping to mi&e up their own fortunes on 
uie ruin of their native country ; but the Xioid did other- 
wise, blessed be his holy name I Iieslie caused cannoo to 
be cast io the Potter-row by one Captain Hamilton ; he 
trained the Earl of Rothes's men in Fife ; established e 
council of war, consisting of nobles and oiBoers, men d 
wisdom and experience ; and in the b^inning of January 
began to cast trenches round the town of Leith. Spalding 
seems to have mistaken the place of General Leslie's birth. 
Balveny was never possessed by the Leslies ; but TuUie^ 
over against it on the east side of the water of Fiddich and 
Kininvie, a mile to the north of TuUich, a most pleaaaot 
seat on the same water of Fiddich, belongs to them at this 
day. A gentleman of that family told me that LeaUe was 
a natural son of Kininvie's, and that his mother during hm 
pregnancy could eat nothing but wheat bread, and drink no- 
thing but wine, which Kininvie allowed her to be provi- 
ded of, though she was nothing but a common servant — a 
sign that the child she was big with would prove an extra* 
ordinary person." 

5 Especially Burntisland and Kinghom. 

6 Younger son of the first Earl of Haddington, and ge- 
nerally honoured, reason unknown, with the nickname of 
*' Dear Sandie HamiltonJ*^ 

7 Historia Motuum, 318 — Burnet, 114.-.£traloch'f 
MS. Book iv. 

8 Younger brother of the Laird of Glenegles. 

9 The gate then entered on the south side of ^^ a sump- 
tuous out-work of ashler-work, called the Spur, which, be- 
cause It was both troublesome and nseless to the castle, ws^ 
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Aftejrwards demoHshed by the Etrglhli, when they got the 
castle into their possession." — Strahch's MS. 
• 10 Spalding^s Troubles — Stralodi'i MS. 

11 Spalding, i, 124 

i« Straloch*8 MS. " The horsemen wore their ribbons af- 
ter the fashion of the ordinary orders of knighthood ; but^ 
instead of any thing like a medal, or order, hanging from 
^e ribbon, they appended therefrom the spanners for their 
firelocks.** This ribbon afterwards became the general 
iMdge of the Covenanting afmy, and hence die epithet ^* a 
true blue Covenanter.'* 

1' No man, or class of men, is ever found proof against 
t^ prevaiiing supersddons of their particular age. Stra- 
iodi himsdf confesses his t>ellef in many prodigies which 
lie tells, — ^prodigies much more extravagant than the idea 
that God had granted the Covenanten &ree days of good 
weather. 

H He had with him a few pieces of cannon, which were 
ipopularly called *' Dear Sandie*s Stoups," because diey 
Dad been cast by Colonel Alexander Hamilton, who, as al- 
leady mentioned, was nicknamed Dear iS'andie.— JStraloch's 
MS. 

15 EVidendy an equivoque, intended by both for mutual 
deception — Uuntly understanding the king*8 religion, and 
Montrose that of die Covenanters. 

16 Straloch's MS. 

n Spalding._Stniloch*s MS. 

ts Such was the impression of Gordon of Stndoch. See 
fate MS. Book iv, p. 5?. 
19 Spaldix^. 

CHAP. lX..CAHPAIGir OF 1639. 

1 Midway between die islets of Inch-Keith and Inch- 
Colm. 

< Beacons had been erected throughout the whole coun. ' 
try, which, being lighted at the first appearance of the 
fleet, convened die people of all the neighbouring districts 
in a sin^e day's time. 

^ It was reported at the time, and die report is not im- 
probable, that she had provided herself with a couple of 
gold ballets for diis puipose, perhaps thinking that the 
premier nobleman of Scotland, and the representative, pro 
iemjporvj of Majesty, was entitled to be shot with a better 
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metal iban ordinary lead— See PiDkerUm*8 Soatdah Galle- 
ry, Straloch*fl MS. &c 

4 Some Kirkaldy skippers expressed the same deairo..^ 
BaiUie's Letters, L 167. 

^ It was not till the beginning of June, when he had ap- 
proached the Border, that Charles sent permission to Ha- 
milton to commence hostilities on the Covenanters. He 
then, says Burnet, resolred to spare neither his own town 
of Boirowstonness, nor his cousin's of Preatonpans. Hece^ 
however, an accident which nearly befel himself seema to 
have prevented him from doing any mischief. '^ He went 
out one day," says Burnet, ^^ in a small vessel with a 
drake on her, and sixty soldiers, to view the Queensfeny, 
and bum the ships that lay in the harbour, when he saw a 
merchant barque coming down towards him, and caused 
his men to row up to her. She, as soon as she perceived 
her danger, ran ashore upon the sands of Barnbugle. Tlie 
tide then falling, and he following her apace, he ran him. 
self also aground, where he was like to have been very 
quickly talun by the men on the shore, who were playing 
upon him ; and some volleys passed on both sides. They 
on the shore were only waiting till the waters should fall, 
in order to take him; which they would certainly have 
done, if the seamen had not got out, and, up to their mid- 
die in water, pushed off their vesseL They then returned 
safe to the fleet.*' 

^ That the Covenanters were at this period by no means 
ceremonious In theiz methods of raising money, will appear 
from the following curious paper, copied from the origuial, 
in the possession of Mr Stewart of I^lguise : 

^ At Edinburgh, the 16 day of May 163d, the NoUe- 
men. Commissioners of shires and burrows being for the 
time, gives full iM>wer and commission to the Provoet, Bai- 
lies, and connsau of Perth, or any of their number ^ey 
think expedient to deal with the burgesses and Inhabitants 
of the said burgh of Perth, for borrowing of moneyis from 
any person or persons within the said burgh, and to assure 
them of any kmd of securitie, either by noblemen, gentle. 
men,or burgesses, or eitherof them, as the lenders shall pleas 
, require for repayment thereof, with interest during the non- 
redelivery . And in case any who sail have money, and refuse 
to lend the samine, we authorise our said commissioners to 
intromitt with the samine, upon note for securitie, to be 
granted in manner foresaid. Requiring aU noblemen, gen- 
8 
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. tlemen, msj^tfates ci bimowet, and otbe», to assist our 
said commissioners, in. doing what sail be necessar for ob- 
teining of moneyis upon securitie, or otberwayes, in case it 
sail be without reason refuised. 

(Signed) '* Mar^Rotfaes-^Cassilis— ^Boyd—Naper 
— ^Cunninghamheid_S. ]VIoncriefi--.DuDdas of that Ilk — 
Robertland — W, Cunningham — Ro. Adair—J. Smith for 
Ayr — Kichard Maxwell for Edin: — Alex. Skeyne for Mon- 
trosse— David Cunningham for Olasgow-^Tho. Bruce for 
Sterling." 

7 Tureff, or, as it is more commonly called, Turroy^ is 
exactly halif way betwixt the cities of Aberdeen and Elgin ; 
for which fact there is the authority of a rhyme well known 
in the north of Scotland :-— 

^ When ye're at the Brig of Turray, 
Ye're just half way between Aberdeen and Elgin in 
Murray. 

8 Straloch gi?es this account of the affiur in his own MS. 

9 The whole of this affair was popularly called ^^ the Ba- 
rons* Reign." It was a reign of only a week. 

10 stndoch's MS. 
n Straloch's Md. 

12 Historia Motuum. 

13 Baillie*s Letters. 

14 Historia Motuum. 

15 Baillie's Letters, L 177- 

16 Afterwards Earl of Hartfell. 

17 Straloch's MS. 

18 That is, from the Earl of Holland. 

19 The small breadi in a cloudy sky, which generally 
appears in the direction from which the wind proceeds, is 

' BO termed in Scotland to this day. 

20 See a letter from Sir Harry Vane to the M. of Hamil- 
ton. Bumet*s Memoira, 130. 

21 Rushworth's Collections. The negligence of the 
kiDff*s scout-master. Sir Roger Widdrington, was consider- 
ed we more wonde^ul on this occasion, as he was an Eng- 
lish Borderer, who had been selected for the office on ac- 
count of his experience, before the union of the crowns, in 
the Border-wars, and his continued hatred of the Scots. 

S2 (( The general had a braw royal tent ; but it was not 
tiet up. His constant guard was some hundred of our law- 
yers, musketeersi, under Durie and Hope*8 command, all 
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J in «Mi MBit) wfth looted maitdMii, M. 
Ibm hii high gale, wdL«ppwdkd. 

*' His conndk <^ wax were daily kept in file castle, 
vlienoe he came nightly, with Baillie, on their horiea, for 
aettingofthewateh. 

• • • • 

*^ He kept daily ih the castle an hmumrable tabkfor die 
nobles and strangers with himself $ for gentlemen wtdten* 
thereafter, at a long side-tablb The fkw was as became a 
general in time of war ; not so carious by far as Arandd's 
to our nobles ; bat ye know the English fare samptnondy 
b«th in war and peace, and are despised by all theirneigh- 
boors. It seems his table was on his own diarge ; for, so 
ftr as yet I know, neither he nor any nobleman or gentle, 
man of oeosiderable rent, got any thing for their charge.** 
..^amU'M Letten^ i. 177. 

S' 8ln]och*s MS. JbcA:«y was the familiar name given 
by the English, in the sixteenth and seTenteenth centuries, 
to the perMnified idea of a Scotsman, as Sawney is at the 
present day. 

s< Such is BaiUie*8 phrase. 

*5 Another proof, by the way, of the ttrong' reatons 
which these personages had for entering into the war. 

<6 The following extract from Gordon of Straloch's MS. 
<AdT. Lib. Jac. V. 5. 40.) regarding a curioos dream- 
stance which took place near Dunse £sw, while the army 
lay there, June 1639, may be esteemed as, to a certain ex- 
tent, illttstratiTe of the spirit of the times. 

^ And here, by the way, I shall taamibn upon that 
whidi fdl out near Donee \mw about these times. It was 
the foiling of a put of a bank, upon the steep ude of a hUl, 
asar by the Scottish camp, n^ch of its own accord had 
shoffled downward, and by its fidl diseoyered innamersUe 
stones, round for the most part in shape, and petfbcdv 
spherical, some of them oval shapen. They were of a dark 
mj odour, some of them yellowish, andfbr quantity they 
looked like balls of all sizes, from a pistol to fidd-pieoes, 
such as sakers or robinetts. Upwards smooth diey were, 
and polished widiout, but lighter than lead by many de. 
mes, so that they wbk only for show, but not for use. 
Many of them were carried about in men's podwts, to be 
seen for the rari^ ; nor wanted ^wrs a fow who did mter* 
pret the stone magaane at Dunse Hill as a moide; as if 



Gk>d had sent this by an biddoi pwvideiice lor the ue of 
the Covenanten ; for at this time all things wore inteipit^ 
ed for the advantage of the Covenant. Others looked upon 
these pebble stones as prodigious ; and the wiser sort tock 
little notice of them at aU. I suppose that at this pKScnt 
the qosnry is extaatt where they are yet to be seen, no move 
a mirade : but whether the event has determined them to 
he a prodigy or not, I shall not take it upon me to define 
either pro or con."— VoL i. book iv. p. 77* 

27 A letter written for him by Sir Hairy Vane, pabliak* 
ed in Burnet's Memoirs* 

29 Immediately after encamping on Dunse Law, they 
sent leauisitions for new levies throughout all the adjaeeat 
parts of the couatiry ; some of them ezpreased in the fomi 
of funeral letters, and inviting those to whom they woe 
directed to come at least tothe burial of their countrymen. 
The preachers, at the same time, were everywhere busjr 
invoking the cune of Meros upon all who went not fortli 
'' to hd^ the Lord against the mighty." 

Besides these accessions thus procured, Argyle joined 
them from Stirling with a great band of Highlanders; and 
it was thought^ says Baillie, «' that the country of England 
was more afiraid of their barbarity, than of any other terror. 
Those of the English who came to visit our camp, did oaae 
much with admiration upon these supple ftUows, with uieir 
plaids, targes, and dorlaehs.**— X«<<0r«, voL i. p. 176* 

29 Haidwidce's State Papers, voL ii 

SO See the CoUectioos of Roshworth, Haidwicke, NaL. 
son, and Burnet. 

31 «' The place of the Scottish leaguer did occasion the 
English comedians to jeeste and jecre, that Bishops were 
dischaiged in Scotland, neithec by Canon Law, nor by Ci- 
vil Law, but by Dunse Ukw."^^Mp^emeHt io Heme** 
HUtorw of the Chmrch ofScothndy MS. (Adv. Lib. W. 6. 
3a)pb41. 

CHAP. X.^wiHTXK OF 1630-40. 

1 Burnet, 144. 

2 His tergiversation was soon sfter snspeeted by the Co> 
venanteis, and one morning he found affixed to lus cham- 
bcr-door a label, bearing the ngnificant words &-. 

Invictns armis, verbis vincit«B^ 
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^^ Hi^erto unconqnered by foreeof anns, he is at length 
reduced by mere words." — GuthryU Memoirs^ p. 85. 

8 The ceremony termed the Riding of the Parliament was 
performed on this occasion with unnsaal state, and was 
witnessed by many Englishmen, who had remained behind 
the king upon state business, or from cariosity. It was 
remark^, white the Commissioner moved from the Palace, 
where he lodged, to the Parliament House,^-4» a singular 
instance of the mutability of fortune, — ^that he had been im- ' 
prisoned and disgraced only three months before, for betray- 
ing into tlie hands of the king*s enemies, the Regalia which ' 
were now canied before him, in honour of his character as 
the representative of majesty. To give additional interest 
to this parliament, the first that had been hdd for several 
years, it met in the-grsnd new hall, which the magistratea 
of Edinburgh had just built for the purpose — the pvesent 
Parliament House ; and which was the first place of meeu 
ing a Scottish parliament had ever had really worthy of 
the august nature of the assembly.— <9^falM^V MS, 

CHAP. XL— CAMPAIGK OF 1640. 

1 The following list is firnn Straloch^s MS. '« Noble- 
men t the Earls of Rothes, Montrose, Cassilis, Wigton, 
Dunfermline, and Lothian ; Ijords IJndsay, Balmerino, 
Coupar, Burkigh, Napier, and Leven. Lords of Session : 
DuryvCraighall, and Scotstarvet Gentlemen: Sir Tho- 
mas NidMdBon of Camoeh Lawer, Sir Patrick Hepburn 6f 
Wauchton, Sir David Home of Wedderbuin, Sir George 
Stvling of Kier, Sir Patrick Murray of Elibank, Sir Pa- 
trick Hamilton of Little Preston, Shr William Cunningham 
of Caprinton, Sir William Douglas of Cavers, James Chal- 
mers of Gadsgirth, Sir Thomas Hope of Kerse, Drummond 
of Riccarton, Forbes of Lesly, ana Mr George Dundas of 
Manner. Burgesses: John Smith, burgess of Edinburgh ; 
Thomas, Paterson, tailor, and Richard Maxwell, saddler in 
Edmbnrgh ; William Hamilton, burgess of Linlithgow ; 
Mr Alexander Wedderbum, clerk of Dundee; George Pot- 
terfield, baiiie of Glasgow ; Hugh Kennedy, bailie of Air ; 
John Rutherford, provost of Jedburgh ; Mr Alexander Jaf- 
ftay, burgess of Aberdeen, (or Mr Willism More, bailie of 
Abodeen, in his absence;) James Sword, burgess of St 
Andrews ; and James Scott, burgess of Montrose. 

2 ^ All in. good order, having blue bonnets on their 
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lieadt^ with fealhen wftving in the wkad.'^-.^^Spalding's 
TrouhUi^ L 213. 

« This will lemind the reader of Oenend Dalyell's beard. 

< It must be remembered, to the exculpation of the Co- 
Tenanters, th«t Monro acted, in this dreadful expedition, 
rather according to the rules of warfare he had been accus* 
lomed to abroad, than to their orders. Such was his elec- 
tion of the German instrument of punishment, called the 
Wooden MarCy upon the principal street of Aberdeen, for 
tile exposure and torture of the recusant citizens. (One 
person, in particular, was put upon the Mare for merely 
using a light expression regarding a Covenanting soldier 
who happened to be drowned in the river.) Such idso, per- 
haps, was his destruction of the pictures, books, and gar- 
den, all alilce valuable, of the magnificent castle of Bluiff, 
theseatofSirOeorseOgilvie. When King Charles heard 
of the fate of this house, which was noted as by far the 
finest in the north of Scotland, it is said that he expressed 
himself deeply concerned for the pictures and the garden ; 
it being possible, he said, for money to make a speedy re- 
pair of the house, while, to replace these ornaments, could 
only be the work of time. 

9 These facts regarding the EarPs expedition, now made 
public for the first time, are founded upon the authority of 
Stralocb. 

6 Baillie, 1. 202. A proof, by the way, that the fashion 
among Scottish housewives, of making and keeping great 
quantities of unnecessary linen, was common two hui^ied 
jean ago. 

7 Straloch's MS. Book v. p. 103^ 

6 See a ^^ Discourse of the Scots Army's Progress through 
England,'* Historical Miscellanies, (Adv. Lib. W. a 12.) 
9.262. 

9 See Historical Miscellanies, (Adv. Lib. W. 3. 12.) p. 
:S99. 

10 He moreover proposed to issue a large quantity of 
base money ; but was fortunately dissuaded firom so unpc^ 
fmlar a meature. 

11 To be awake. 

K Bushworth's Collections. 

13 These exquisitely hobbling lines are firom a long poem 
by Mr Boyd, entitled, '' Newbum Book." I may take 
this opportunity <)f mentuming, by the way, that the work 
known by Ui« nameof Zachary Boyd*»Bible, is notio yery 
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oontempdble, in point of 'literary merit, as the Itidicroasr' 
spedmenfl in circulation, or the above extract from another 
poem, would lead the world to suppose. The present wH- 
ter was induced by curiosity, when making some researches 
among the valuable historical manuscripts in the College 
Library of Glasgow, to inspect both the volumes called Za- 
chary Boyd's Bible, and some other relics of his poedcal 
labours, which are there preserved. The '' Bible*' is not 
in reality a version of the Scriptures, as generally represent- 
ed, but only a series of dramatic poems, as they may be 
called, founded upon the most prominent stories of the Old 
Testament, as the Life of Joseph, the Life of Sampson, the 
story of Jonah, &c. They resemble, indeed, Mrs Hannah 
More*s Sacred Dramas more than any thing else. The vo- 
lume, which is a very small quarto, may contain six such 
pieces at most. At the end there is a piece upon a profane 
subject, (namely the Gunpowder Plot, an incident of Za<* - 
chary's own time,) the Dramatis Personse of which, partly 
spiritual and partly temporal, are strangely huddled into s 
list at the beginning, — as God, the Pope, King James, the 
Devil, Guy Faux, Queen Anne, the Archangel Michael, 
and so forth. As for the poetry, it is in general both re- 
gular in point of versification, and sedate in point of sense. 
Only, at some particular places, as at the soliloquy of Jonah 
in the whale's belly, Zachary's Pegasus at once drops down 
from bis epic career through the heaven of dignity, and fbUs 
a-kieking and flinging upon humble earth, like the veriest 
packhorse or cuddie that ever trode the clods. It is from 
these rare and isolated portions of his work, that the speci- 
mens are derived, which have afforded so much amusement - 
to the scoffers, and circulated so general an impression of 
• tlie utter nonsensicality of what is, upon the whole, a very 
serious and meritorious work* It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the volume is now so much dilapidated by damp > 
and want of binding, that there are few pages entire, to 
testify the merit of one who was, in his day, both a distin- 
gujshed poet,- a pious clergyman, and a worthy man. 

14 Nalson, in his Collections, takes away the merit of 
moderation generally imputed to the Scots for this act, ^ by 
stating that, if they had prevented the intercourse of the 
coal-vessels between London and Newcastle, the inhabitants 
of the latter town, deprived of their ordinary means of sub- 
sistence, would have been unable to pay their exactions, 
^hile the ten thousand working ooiV«fr#- employed at the 
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plaoe^ would have been cooapdled by mere want to muti- 
ny apunst them. The lame author preflents us with a very 
amufmgaoeedoteof the behaviour of the Scots army. Con- 
tiBiy to their declarations, it appears the soldiers would of- 
ten seise the food and property of the inhabitants. If any 
unhappy individual remonstrated rather more loudly than 
usual against such spoliation, the Scottish soldier would 
ask him ^^ if he was not a Papist ?" If he confessed, there 
was no more to be said : the crime of Catholicism was suf- 
ficiait to make him totally unworthy the protection of the 
law. If, on the other hand, the answer was in the negative, 
•^Oh, then," the inflexible Jockey would reply, '^ ye're as 
bad^^or you ase willing to be of any religion the kmg and 
the bishops require of you.'* 

15 Memorie of the Somervilles. 

16 Burnet's Memoirs, 179. — Monteith*s History of the 
Troubles, 61. 

17 The Marquis of Hamilton, giving an account of the 
Covenanting lords to the king, in a letter dated November 
27) 1638, thus mentions Montrose : '^ There are many for- 
ward in show ; among whom none more vainly foolish than 
Montrose.*' — Hardwicke*$ State Papers, 

18 Heylin, in his life of Ardibishop Laud, p. 370 to 374, 
attributes Montrose^s disgust at Charles to the madiinations 
of the Matquia of Hamilton, whose supposed views upon 
the crown are stxongly insisted upon by tnis author. He 
tells, that, in order to acquire the ascendency he wished in 
Scotland, this nobleman procnied the disgrace of the Earls • 
4»f Menteith and Montrose, whose alliance to the crown he 
iieand as math as their great talents. Menteith he caused 
to be disgpraoed, on the allegation that he had himself views 
npon the crown, through his supposed descent firom an dder 
son of Robert IL than that from whom Charles was descend- 
ed < Montrose he injured in another way* ** This man,** 
says Heylin, *' zetuming firom France in the flower and 
bravery of his age, had an intent of puttins himself into 
the king's service, and was advised to make nis way by the 
Marquis of Hamilton ; who, knowing the galUniiy of the 
man, and fearing a competitor in iiis M.'s favour, canning* 
ly tM. him that he would do him any service, but that 
the king was so wholly given up to the English nation, and 
so diacmmtenanced and slighted the Scots, that, were it not 
for domg a servioe to his coontry, (which the king intended 
to rednce to the focm of a proyince,) hs coald not tufo the i 
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indlgpitltt which vite pat uptn him. Thit done, hfrie* 
pain to the Idog, tdk him of the EarrsietuBiftei^ VnmDc^ 
and of hit puipote to attend him at the time appointed f 
iMit he waa eo popular, bo poweiful, and of eomudi estcnaa 
MDong the Scots, h J leaaon of an old descent from the layal 
fhmUy, that, if he was not nipped in the hud, (as we use to 
flay,) he might endanger the lung's interests and affiurs in 
So^land. The ead heing brought unto the king, with Teijr 
gnat demonstiatians of auction on the marquis his paoct^ 
tlie king, without ti^dng any gieat notice of Inm, gare ham 
hja hand to kiss, and so tuzaed aside; which confirmed hioK 
in die troth of the false report which Hamilton had deUver- 
ed to him. So that, in great displeasure and disdain, faei 
makes for Scotland. There he finds Colonel Alexander 
liMly, (an obscure fellow, hut made rich with the spoils of 
Germany,) as discontented as himself, for beijig denied the 
honourable title of a barpn, which he ambitiously sooght 
for at dM king's being there. And he found them there, 
also, who pooeived on what foot he halted, and knew wdl 
how to work on such humours as he biooght along with 
him, till, by seooodii^ the iafennation he had brought fttnn 
Hamilton, th^ had fashioned him wholly to thnr wiilt 
for they prevaUed so far upon him, that at the first he ear* 
dlally espoused their quarrel against the liturgy and faanma^ 
and whatever else thejr found fault withal in the puUick 
government ; be bdng one of those great persons, (and aa 
Sffward as any of them all,) who published a proteaikatioa 
at the Cross of Edinburgh, against one of his Migesty's do* 
damtions of gmoe and favour i But afierwaids, being dis- 
pleased that licsly was preferred before him in oommand«> 
mg the army, and loolung thereupon more caiefiiUy int» 
Ae depth of the design than at first he did, he estiangtA 
liimself from them by degrees, and at last became the meet 
eminent instrument that ever his M« employed in his waT» 
against that people." 

CHAP. XII.— SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COTEXAHX 
SXOXED. 

1 It ia impossible to conceive the degree to which the po» 
pular odium of these celebrated ministers had arrived. The 
immediate caute of Straffind's execution, wfaidi took place 
on the 12th of May, 1641, appears to have been nothing 
else than the utter impofBibility of oth«viie Mtis^g the 
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people. Sach was their indignation aminst him, that great 
tears were entertained lest they should intercept him on the 
way to the scaffold, and tear him to pieees with their own 
hands. After his death, their fury did not in the least give 
Uray, as it has heen known to do in similar cases, to pity : 
on the contrary, they spent the evening in the most violent 
demonstrations of joy, kindling bonfires, and breaking the 
windows of all who would not illuminate ; and many who 
had come from the country to be present at the executiont 
rode back dnring the coarse of the evening, waving their 
hats, as Aey passed through the ▼arious vill^^, and shout- 
ing, with frantic joyfulnns, ^^ His head is off, his head is 
off I".4S if the decapitation of this single individual had, 
sbnply of itself, been enough to restore tranquillity and 
liappiness to their country. — See Carte* t Hittory ofEng" 
ianl, iv. 354. 
S Clarendon. 

3 Monteith's Troubles, 80. 

4 Guthry's Memoirs, 106. 
fi Outhry*s Memours, 109. 

« *^ Let not Montrose be branded with the name of as. 
aassin for this proposal. Inveterate national habit ex^enu- 
ates, though it cannot sanction crime ; and they who are 
moderstdy read in the history of Scotland, well know that 
an attack upon the life of an enemy, if made in the form of 
military enterprise, incurred not at that time either the ap. 
pdilation or the odium of murder." — Lodge" t lUuttriout 
Pertonagei^ artide Marquis of Montrose. 

7 The Scottish leaden would have preferred a parlia- 
ment; but, in the impossibility of getting the king to call 
one, they were obliged to hold an irregular meeting under 
the above denomination. 

CHAP. XIII. — BATTLE OF TIFPEEMUIR. 

I Persons specified nominatim in the summonds of for- 
feiture, 7th June 1644, ^' for the Invasione of the Southe :'* 

" James erle of Montrofe 
Rot. erle of Nithifdale 
James vicount of Aboyne 
Johne Lord Herreis 
ColIoH W«. Stuart 
Capetan W«. RoUok 
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Sr. Phillip Nisbet 

Hay of Ddgatie 
Cape^n Wm. hone** 

ParHamenUiry Record^ 
nth Februarpy 1645* 

s Montrose Rediviyiie, 25,26, 27* Monteith*8 Troubles^ 
160. Outh]7'8 Memoin, 181. 

3 Every remarkable event of this time, especially if ae- 
oompanied by disaster, was believed to be shadow^ forth 
in supernatural omens. Gordon, in his '^ Histoiy of die 
House of Gordon,** f voL i. p. 424,) informs us^ that m the 
day when the Irish landed under Clolkitto, the ndse of a 
cannon-shot was heard over all Scotland at one time* 
'^ Some," he adds, '^ said they saw fire, and others that 
they heard the noise of a cannon-ball flying in the air ; and 
my author informs me, that himself and many bundles 
were witnesses to it; and that, upon inquiry, it was found to 
have been heard at one instant at Coldstream ppon Tweed, 
and in Ross in the north of Scotland. I m^rsdlf, [writing 
in 1726,] have heard several gentlemen affirm, that ibey 
were ear-witnesses to the truth of this story." 

4 Alexander Macdonald was the son of a gentleman of 
the celebrated island of lona, or IcolmkilL His father's 
name was Col Macdonald ; but, being left-handed, he was 
more generally known by the term Colkeitoch— ^ot of the 
L^ Hani. Alexander himself, according to the pEactiea 
of the Highlands, inherited his father's name as Mac-CoU 
keltoch— ^Slon of Col of the Left Hand : sometimes even the 
name of his grandfather was added, and he then became, ia 
the language of the Gael, Alaster Mac-Colkeitoch Vich« 
Gillespie. From some unaccountable reason, however, he 
has been generally known in history by the name of CoflH^- 
io, which, at the best, was only his father's soubiiqaet, or 
nickname. 

Out of deference to the countrymen of this doughty hero, 
whom I have always observed to be amazingly hritated by 
the philological errors of the Sassenach in regard to their va- 
lued patronymics, I have, in the present work, adopted the 
phrase ^ Ahuter MacCol,** as the most legitimate, and, at 
the same time, the most intelligible, of h^ various appel- 
lations. 

It is somewhat singukr, by the way, that Milton should 
iiave engrossed the greater number of JUacCol's ifsmes, 
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Mpasently without intention, in a sonnet which he wrote on 
me leoeption which his woric on Divraoe, entitled, ^^ Te- 
trachoidoD," niet with from the public. To let the reader 
understand the full force of this satire, which is appended 
l>^w, and which may be instanced as one of the best of 
MilCon^s attempts at humorous composition, it should be 
mcntioiied, that the Assembly of Divines, against whom 
die satire was chiefly diiected, had ridiculed the hardness 
of the Oieek title of liis book : 

A book was writ of late, called Tetrachordon, 

And woven close, both matter, form, and stile ; 

The subject new : it walked the town awhile. 
Numbering good intellects ; now seldom pored on. 
iMes the stale reader. Bless us 1 what a word on 

A title-page is this ! And some, in file. 

Stand spelliog false, while one might walk to Mile- 
End Green. Why, is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 

Golkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp ? 
Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek, 

Which would have made Quintilian stare and gasp* 
Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp ; 
When thou taught'st Cambridge, and King Edward, 
Greek. 

Milton here evidently means to sneer at the Assembly of 
Divines, for having made the English people so wdl ac- 
quainted with ScotSsh surnames. And he pcrhiq^ did not 
ttdnk that, instead of giving the names of Scottish clergy- 
men, he was only enumemting those of two loyalists, who 
were more vigorously opposed to lihe AssemUy than he 
ceuld be himself. 

SRedBookofClaaranald. MS. trandaticn by the late 
Bev. Donald Maciatoeh, in the temponry posaessioD of the 
auUior. 

OuAry, 164. 

7 Montrose Kedivivus, 96. 

8 Beport of an eye-witneas, quoted in ^^ Gentleman's Ma* 
gMine," zvi. 153. 

9 MS. by a otizen of Perth, quoted in ^ Morison's Me. 
morabilia of Perth," p. 167. 

10 BaiUie, i. 92. 

11 As a proof of the prosperity of this interesting old city 
at the period of the civil war, It may be mentioned, that 
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Charles IL, vfaen crowned at Scone, (Jan. 1, 1661,) bor- 
rowed 80,000 merks from one of its merchants, Andrew 
Read, besides carrying 4)n a shop account with him to the 
extent of 60,000 more. When his Majesty left Scotland, 
to fight the fatal battle of Worcester, he^d not pay any 
part of this large sum ; and what is worse, he did not pay 
it after his Restoration, to Read's executors. When Oliver 
Cromwell took possession of the town in August, 1651, 
Andrew Read, it is said, presented to him the king's bond, 
and asked payment. Cromwell told him, ^' he would have 
no concern with it, for he was neitheif heir nor executor to 
Charles Stewart ;" to which Read made this reply — •' Then 
you must needs be a vicious intromitter.V — Mercer's Chro- 
nicle^ Adv. Lib. p. 115. 

IS Mercer*s Chronicle, MS. Adv. Lib. p. 103. 

13 In " the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border," the editor 
quotes a passage from an Autobiographical Memoir of Lord 
Sinclair, which is still in manuscript, to show that, even 80 
ye^rs after the battle of Tippermuir, the recollection of the 
dreadful carnage which signalized It, was sufficient to appal 
Ptesbyterian courage. 

CHAP. XrV. — KATTLES OF ABERDEEN AFD TYVIE. 

1 See Gordon's " History of the Family of Gordon," for 
another noted instance of assassination committed at this 
time by a Covenanter. 

S Spalding, ii. 236. 

3 Spalding, ii 238. 

^ It is added, that this true specimen of the light-heart- 
cd Milesian was subsequently placed, according to his pre- 
diction and wish among the horse, and that he there dis- 
tinguished himself by much valuable service. 

5 Spalding, iL 245. 

6 Spalding, IL 252. 

7 In Wishart's Memoirs, the reader will find specified in 
candid terms, the particular fort of disk which the soldiers 

. diiefly accompanied with this remark. 

END or VOLUME FIRST. 
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